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Such popularity must be deserved 


The huge demand for this famous cigarette , and 


the continued success of this famous “revue 


are two outstanding proofs of the old adage 


—the surest way to win popularity is & deserve it 
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i [What This Amazing 
fe=¥/ Book Did for 
These 8 Men 


It would be just as easy to tell the same 

story about 20,000 men—even more— 

but what this book brought these eight 

menistypical. If you do not get a big 

salary increase after reading this message 

$i, 000 in 30 you have no one but yourself to blame, 
rn . ... pee This amazing book is 
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$00 te 7 seems such a simole thing and this means you can now step into a 


7 . ry position in one-fourth the time it 
mut the eight men on this pag formerly took to prepare for this greatest 
who did this simple thing were f all money-making professions 


shown the way to quickly jump SIMPLE AS ABC 


from deadly, monotonous routine 


for: 
hand 
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$524 tT : ; There is nothing remarkable about the 
to work and miserable earnings to success that men enjoy shortly after thes 
‘ take re -sec s > o 
“T had never incomes running anywhere from ake up this result-sec uring system of 
carned more ae J Salesmanship training For there . 

$60 a $5.000 to $10,000 a year The certain ways to approach different t 

“es : sent for the book, “Modern Sales- # prospects, certain ways to stin 
: aved * Keen interest—certain ways to overcome 
1 at a manship.” that you can now ge bjections, batter down prejudice, outwit 

‘ $218 
Geo W Kea ’ free competition and make the prospect act 
Oklahoma City. Learn these secrets and brilliant success 
Possibly it is just as hard for awaits you in the selling field 


you at this moment to see qquick MAKE THIS FREE TEST AT 
success ahead as it was for A. H ONCE 
Ward of Chicago When he was Simply send the coupon for this Fre« 
a soldier in France, wondering how 3ook. Ask yourself the questions it cor 
tains. The answers you make will show 
e you definitely whether a big success 
back home safely, $10,000 a year waits you in this fascinating field. Tner 
seemed a million miles away. But — the read is clear before you, This amaz- 
ing book will be a rev- 
read what happened after he had elation to you 

$554.37 One read the book we want you to send 

Week 


for hit eunenieie os fer de National Salesmen’s 


time is concerned, he was making Training Association 


City Salesman 
“1 te 


you tha 
T. A 


he would make a living if he got 


real money. In one vear he mack Dept. 4-D 
"Deitient $12.000 N.S. T. A. Building 


There is nothing unusual about Mr Chicago, Ill 
Ward, or about his success. Thousands a oe 
after reading this book have duplicated National Salesmen’s Training Ass'n, 
what he did—Mr. Ward simply was wil!- Dept. 4-D, 
. .. M MN ing to investigate. N.S. T. A. Building, Chicag m. 
of Bos ' 
step) 
Ho,00 
MAXA, a ES this book will quickly show you how to 
thor sf do it in an amazingly easy way 
tta 


$10,000 Year 


A The only question is-—do you want to Gentlemen I will ac t a copy of *Moderr 


increase your earning power? If so Sale-manship"’ with the understanding that 
t sent me entirely free 


SUCCESS INSIDE TWENTY 
800 a Week in Only 3 Months WEEKS 


Zz,” M . > J ! Within twenty weeks you can be read 
4 t ray ’ 


hu j pred to forge ahead. This may sound remar 
later : $100 \ c able-but after seventeen years of ir 
as tensive investigation the ational Der 

onstration Method has been perfected 
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Use My Money to 
Go into Business 
for Yourself 


Every month I start two of my 
students in business for them- 
give them all the 
money they need, help them 
get started and help them to a 
Get the details of 
this great offer—the greatest in ing money 
history of home-study schools 


from my big FREE book. 


selves. I 


big success, 











Age or Lack of Experience 
No Drawback 


You don’t have to be a College Man; you don't 
have to be a High School Graduate. As Chief 
Engineer of the Chicago Enginering Works, I know 
exactly the kind of training you need, and | will give 
you that training. My Course in Electricity is as simple 
and thorough and complete as it is humanly possible to 
make it, and offers every man, regardless of age, educa- 
tion, or previous experience the chance to become, in a 
very short time, an “Electrical Expert,’’ able to make 
from $70 to $200 a week. 


FREE Electrical Working Outfit FREE 


With me, you do practical work—at home.You 
start right in after your first few lessons to 
work at your profession in the regular way. For this 
you need tools, and I give them to you absolutely free 
~a whole kit, a complete outfit, one that would cost 
you $12 to $15. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


So sure am I that you can learn Electricity —so 
sure am I that after studying with me, you, too 
can get into the “big money” class in electrical work, 
that I will guarantee under bond to return every single 
penny paid to me in tuition, if when you have finished 
my Course, you are not satisfied it was the best invest- 
ment you ever made. 





— Electricity 
Albany, Ore., over $9,000 a to $50 a day in business for himself 


_ ical a 
ri Expert 


Today even the ordinary Electrician—the 
big money 
who is picked out to “‘boss”’ 
jobs that pay $3,500 to $10,000 a Year. 
enrolling now for my easily learned, quickly grasped, right up-to-the-minute, 
Spare-Time Home Study Course—now. 


The Cooke Trained Man is the “Big Pay Man 


Please mention this magazine 


Sheeran: 
WHS Bunce. 


«© haw or 
Sow U's Fist Fr fumes Clas | 








ys W. op on nce. J.R. Morgan, Columbus, Ohio, makes $30 


Are in Big 


I Will Train You at Home 
To Fill a Big Pay Job 


It’s a shame for you to earn $15 or $20 or $30 a week, when in the same 
six days as an Electrical Expert you can make $70 to $200—and do it easier ~—not 
work half se hard. 
that offers no chance, no big promotion, no big income? 
job in the big electrical industry. 


Be an Electrical Expert 
Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Why then remain in the small-pay game, in a line of work 
Fit yourself for a real 


“screw driver” kind—is mak- 
But it’s the trained man—the “Electrical Expert” 

the ordinary Electricians—to boss the Big Jobs —the 
Get in line for one of these “Big Jobs"’ by 


Guarantee Backed by a Million 

Dollar Institution , 
Back of me in my guarantee, stands the Chicago Engi- 
neering Works, Inc., a million dollar institution, thus assuring to 
every student enrolied, not only a wonderful training in Electricity, 
but an unsurpassed Student Service as well. It’s this Service that 
makes “‘Cooke” training different from any other fraining. It’s this 
Service, plus “Cooke” Training, that makes the “Cooke” Trained 
Man the “Big-Pay Man,” everywhere. 
Be a “Cooke” Trained Man and earn $12 to $30 a day—$70 to 
$200 a week—$3,500 to $10,000 a year. 


Get Started Now—Mail Coupon 


I want tosend you my Electrical Book and Proof Lessons both Free. 

These cost you nothing and you'll enjoy them. Make the start 

today for a bright future in electricity. Send in Coupon— NOW, 
L. L. Cooke, Chief Engineer, 


CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 
2150 Lawrence Avenue Dept. 74 Chicago, Il. 
Use This “FREE OUTFIT" Coupon 
&L. L. COOKE, Dept. 74 The Man Who Makes 
21650 Lawrence Ave., Chicago “‘Big-Pay’’ Men 
Dear Sir: Send at_once, Semple Lessons, your Big Book, and full 


R articulars of your Free Outfit and Home Study Course, also the Free 
adio Course—all fully prepaid without obligation on my part. | 
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vm Brings 9x12 Ft. eamless Velvet Rug 


$ GORGEOUS NEW MEDALLION PATTERN 


Hartman Gives You a 27x52-inch Hearth Rug FREE BARGAIN 
Send only the coupon with $1 and Hartman, the Largest EE CATALOG 
Home Furnishing Concern in the World, will send you | gunareds of pages, many in actual colors, of 

is wonderful 9x12 ft., full room size, ‘Medallion Pat- | the world’s greatest bargains in Furniture, 


carpets, rugs, draperies, sewing machines, sil- 
tern, Seamless Velvet Rug _ and with it, verware, watches,etc. 30days’ freetrial. Easy 












an ae . > - 3 > 9 ® monthly terms. Opening an account with us 
7 e 2,2 (> Ae absolutely F er “po 27x52-in. Ve Ivet is like opening one ‘at your local store, but 
- “4 Hearth Rug of similar design. we give nearly @ year 


. . . t sk f 
: a ems £24 Use both rugs on 30days’ free trial. Then, if not satis- Catalog No. AaTauD 
a> << yi ; fied, send them back and Hartman will refund your FREE GIFTS 




































- ie $1 and pay transportation charges both ways. If you | phis book explains 
me e vie keep them pay only for the large rug—a little every | how to get shabuaee. 
' 7 ny ‘ month, Take nearly a year to pay. Keep the small |dishes, silverware, 
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t . > quality—similar in design. Put both rugs on hi TT) 
, Dept. 7210 Chicago, Ill. 
\ 4 “gyour floor, Examine their texture, wearing lenclose $1. Send the #1 
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Fg New York Academy of Music 
a Studio 1034-100 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Banjo Cours» and reserve a gift banjo forne Ti 
obligates me in no way whatever 
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Brings you a Genuine 


UNDE RWwOOoD 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL prem 


days you are not satisfied with this late model UNDERWOOD 
ose, ~ 


typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward proc 
GREAT PRICE SAVING Pvs.'ozousiae tt 
tory in the worlu by our money saving m 

EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS poset et 
notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful mac 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS Peplaining Seen 









nderful 
t of rebuil ling typewriters and also valuable Information 
about the ty pe NvED ter industry both instructive and enter tai. 





Act Today! 
Mail 


opy of 
free book of facta, 
explaining bargain offer. 





Free Cown Making Lessons 
Any girl or woman 15 or over, can - 
easily Learn GOWN DESIGNING a 
AND MAKING at home in 
spare — Design 
ers €« 


$40 to $1 00 2 Week ovt We" Kindly 


sample Gown les 





vam 








U. Ss. Government Jobs 


$1140 to $3000 a Year 
MEN—WOMEN, 18 UP /’™ 
Steady Work No Layoffs # 

Paid Vacations 4 Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen 
‘ ed 4 y 
> ‘ me, at once and en 
= 7 r list of U. 8. 


_—_— 
Franklin Institute 
Dept. 


Kindly send 
entirely 





= without charge, 
Mail . Co Government big paid positions 
pace med Ss now obtainable. Advise me also re- 
SURE i?) uwding the salaries, hours, work, 
* vacation and tell me how I can get & 
4 position, sending me also free sample ex- 
a smination coaching lessons 
Pd N 
¢ 
¢ A 
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YOU TOO CAN PLAY THE ¢ 
HAWAIIAN GUITA 


JUST AS THE HAWAIIANS DO, 
{ 


PLAY ALL THe LATEST HITS 


ONLY 4 
MOTIONS 
used in playing \ 
the fascinating 7 
Hawaiian Gui- C= 
tar. Our native / 
Hawaiian instruc- CS 
tors teach you to master them 
quickly. Pictures show how 
kverything explained clearly 
PLAY IN HALF HOUR 
After you get the 4 easy mo- 
tions, you can play harmonious 
chords with very little practice: 
40,000 students have lear 

play in this 













Lek 
























ure 
You don't have to 


w to read notes, No previ is mus 
"boowleds ecessary. You 
play any kind of music, and 
















pay as you play 


EE GUITAR 


Asa oper “4 offer to new studer 





give this full size, high fi ade in 
strument tree of charge It ent 
¢ without red tape a delay. 
WRITE AT ONCE 
r name at once and let us 
li you aif about the y te ne 
and the tree guitar. Y o very 
thing to gain Don't put ‘it off A 
post card will do. Ask for new spe 


cial offer and easy terms 
st Hawaiian Conservatory 
of Music, Inc. 
233 Broadway (Woolworth Bldg. 
) New N.Y 





al courses on Vio- 
lenor-Banjo, Ban- 
Ukulele and Ukulele 


TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 














puncture-proof inner tube has been invented 
by a Mr. bP. OT. Milburn of Chicago In actual test 
it w punctured 500 times without the loss of air 
his wonderful new tube increases milea from 
(HHO to 12.000 miles and eliminates changing tires 
It costs no more than the ordinary tube Mr. F. T 
Milburn, 31 West 47th St.. Chieago, wants them 
introduced everywhere and is making a special offer 

gents Write him today. 














STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer. era! ained 
win the Wiakioet 
biggest success in business 
Be independent f 
tunities now than ever 
corporations are 
legal training. 


Da 
$5, O00 p te Si $10, 00 Annually 
ep 





mendes by men A. 4 


We guide you 


luring spare thee. Deuree of te RB. conferred 
ents practicing A w in every state We furr h all 
including four -volume Law Library cost 


asy term t our valuable 108-page 
** Evidence ** oks fre ‘or them 
Extension Univeratien Dept. Chicago 
World's Largest Busine: Tnins tinstitutio 
EARNED BY YOUNG 
ARTIST IN 2 DAYS 


Well-trained artists earn splendid 
incomes. The Federal home 
study Course is a proven result 
getter. If you like to draw, send 
6c in stamps for 56-page book, 
“Your Future.”’ 


State your age and present occupation. 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COM’L DESIGNING 
1219 Federal Schools Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


aw Guide™ and 
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RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 





piece to $2300 Y Men 18 up ery 
week off—full pa Common adeee n one jent Write 
iNMEDIATELY for thee list of Government ro) now open 
to me 


omen and free sz we coaching lessons 
FRANKLIN. "INSTITUTE, 


- B 279, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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“What would I do 
if I lost my job?” 


| 

| UPPOSE your employer notified you to-morrow 
| that he didn’t need you 
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any longer? Have 

you any idea where you could get another 
position ? 

Don't have this spectre of unemployment hanging 


over your head forever. Train yourself to do some 

one thing so well that your services will be in de- 

mand. Employers don’t discharge such men. They 
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that now go to waste, you can prepare for the 
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the International Correspondence Schools will train 
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men—-no matter where you live—no matter what 
your circumstances. 

At least find out how, by marking and mailing 
the coupon printed below. There's no cost or 
obligation, and it takes only a moment of your time, 
but it may be the means of changing your whole life. 
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“laundry and dishpan hands” 


Women who do their own work 
pind this method keeps the 
skin soft and white 


How often have you 
asked yourself this 
question? 
“Ob, isn't there some 
way l can do my wash 
ing and dishes and yet 
eep my hands looking 
nice?” 
Millions of other women 
have answered “‘yes Let 
them tell youhowtheydoit 


One of them says: 
“T never use anything but 
Ivory either in the laun- 
dry or kitchen work and 
for a very good reason 
People have often said to 
me, ‘Why do you always 
use Ivory Soap? Doyou 
not think it extravagant? 
And my answer is, ‘I find 
it most beneficial to my 
skin.” 

Mrs. A. J. L., Toronto 


Another says: 

“All these years I've been 
using \vory, not Ahaving it 
used, and my hands are 
the constant source of 
envy from my friends 
They've said to me,‘How 
on earth do you keep 
your hands so white and 
so soft?” My answer is 
‘Ivory.’”” 

Mrs. G. M. B., Dallas 


A man writes: 


“This winter has been 
the first in many years 
that my mother’s hands 
have not become painful 
ly chapped from house 
work, and she attributes 
her good fortune entirely 
to the fact that she used 
Ivory Soap exclusively 
for all purposes —even 
for scrubbing.” 
W.J.G., Philadelphia 
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F you have thought of Ivory Soap and Ivory 

Flakes as made only -for toilet, bath and /ine 
laundry, perhaps you will be a little surprised at 
the suggestion to use them for the general laundry 
and other heavier household tasks. 

But Ivory has the distinction of being so pure 
that it cannot injure even the most delicate skin, 
yet so wonderfully cleansing and so economical 
that it can be used for everything. 

In any soap, it is the sads that cleanse, and you 
know what marvelous suds Ivory makes. So you 
can be sure it will cleanse perfectly and yet keep 
your hands and your clothes in excellent condition. 


Just try 1¢ and see. “Procter > Gamble 
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Your personal laundry 
Below are listed the wash 
able articles in the wardrobx 
of the modern woman 

Every one of these gar 
ments requires the care and 
protection provided by 
Ivory (cake or flakes) 

silk stockings * 

silk lingerie * 
silk nightgowns * 
silk blouses * 
silk negligees 
handkerchiefs 
sports skirts 
cuffs and collars 


sweaters tics 

scarves dresses 
*The garments indicated thus 
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Sha mp 

Ivory has of course been 
used for shampooing ever 
since it was first made 46 
years ago Now many 
women have found thatthe 
instant,rich suds from Ivory 
Flakes does the work 
quicker and leaves the hair 
smooth and soft and fluffy 


Ivory Flakes 
For a very special need 
—a sample— FREE 


If you have a particularly 
precious garment that will 
stand the touch of pure 
water, let us send you a 
sample of Ivory Fiakes to 
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beautifully illustrated 
booklet’ "The Care of Love- 
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CHAPTER I. 


O Donna the whole affair was 
blurred in her own mind 
through the momentary danger 

to herself, but there remained the warn- 
ing of Jacques’ desperate efforts to save 
her when they had struck the rapids, 
and the gripping embrace of his arms 
when he finally struggled up the beach 
carrying her to safety. 

A few minutes before they had been 
canoeing down the river, speaking to 
each other infrequently, permitting the 
enchanted hour to have its way with 
them. It was her last night at Ville 
Marie. Personally, she welcomed leav- 
ing the lodge and its atmosphere of dis- 
content and unrest. Both she and Tevis 
had caught the contagion of disillusion 
from their first week in the north woods, 
and had guessed that a crisis was im- 
minent in the affairs of the Bellamys. 

It had been, Leonore’s invitation, 
given when the date of the wedding had 
been changed from December to Sep- 
tember, Donna had explained the rea- 
son—that Tevis had been called abroad 
on business and wanted her to go with 
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him. She had never suspected any mo- 
tive other than friendliness behind Leo- 
nore’s wish to have them with her for 
two or three weeks. Even now, she was 
not sure there had been any secret mo- 
tive; it was only the suspicion in her 
own mind, combated always by her faith 
in Tevis. 

And yet there had been one thing 
after another since their arrival that 
had stirred and startled her—Jacques’ 
moods of alternate surliness and devo- 
tion to herself; Leonore’s frank appro- 
priation of Tevis. She had come to the 
island camp glad to be free from the 
final month of entertainments, and had 
anticipated the long days of close com- 
panionship with Tevis. Leonore had 
assured her there would be no other 
guests while they were up there. She 
had made the long trip in the Bellamy 
car, thrilled at the ever-increasing 
grandeur and isolation of the country as 
they had penetrated up into the province 
of Quebec. At Charleroi, they had left 
the car, and met the guides. Miles and 
miles up through the wilderness, by 
winding trails, and interlacing lakes that 
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seemed to hold hands and dance in a 
linked chain. Donna had gloried in it, 
longing for Tevis, wondering at the ap- 
parent antagonism between Leonore and 
her husband. 

Four miles below the island of Ville 
Marie they had come out suddenly into 
a view of the falls. Jacques had drawn 
her attention to them, leaving the trail 
with her, to show her the view. 

“The Indians call them the Cheval 
Blanc Falls. You see how they shoot 
out from the brink of the upper river. 
There are no rocks there but the rapids 
below are very dangerous.. I used to 
come north here hunting with my father 
long ago. I learned then to ride the 
falls like the Indians. It is very thrill- 
ing. You do not dip down. You slide 
forward and glide.” 

Throughout her stay, the falls had 
drawn her back with a peculiar attrac- 
tion. They were well named, she 
thought, for they plunged over the saw- 
tooth rocks like wild, white horses. The 
dull roar and beat of their hoofs she 
could imagine hearing at night from her 


open windows, on the pungent, pine- 


scented air. Insistent, dominant, woo- 
ing, their rhythmic music had seemed to 
satisfy her own growing unrest. She 
longed often to go quietly down the 
river and find them. 

Jacques shared this feeling with her, 
he told her. It was one reason why he 
had built the luxurious lodge on the site 
of the old boyhood camp after his mar- 
riage to Leonore. He had hoped the 
spell would fall on her, also. Instead, 
she had hated the monotony of the si- 
lent, sun-drenched hours in the wilder- 
ness, and the enforced companionship 
with Jacques himself, 

“It’s quite characteristic of him to 
choose a little place of petty torture like 
this,” she had told Donna one morning 
while they smoked their after-breakfast 
cigarettes out on the broad, log-built 
veranda. “It is one phase of his su- 
preme egotism, his enormous self-suffi- 


ciency—his belief that he can cut him- 
self off from the world at large and live 
the life of a savage here. And he ex- 
pects me to share it with him; to be 
perfectly contented varying the sound 
of the devilish falls with his intermi- 
nable tales of fishing. My dear, I can 
assure you there have been dramatic 
moments when it has been a ha!f choice 
in my own mind whether I should coast 
the falls myself, or push jacques over 
them. Nice, isn’t it, to develop these 
tender, wifely impulses? You can’t tell 
me that Eve didn’t choose expulsion 
rather than ennui. Anything to crash 
into the monotony.” 

To-night after dinner, Leonore had 
remained in the huge living room, half 
sunken in the depths of the pelt-draped 
armchair before the great, hooded fire- 
place. On the low stool beside her 
Tevis sat, and neither had been dis- 
turbed by the passing presence of either 
Jacques or herself. Their intimacy held 
its own significance, and Donna had led 
the way out on the veranda with a hurt 
love and pride that longed for retalia- 
tior. 

The night was hazy, hushed, mysteri- 
ous; the prescient glow of the rising 
moon gave a red tinge to the sky like 
some distant forest fire. The lake 
seemed to ruffle and stir to a restless 
wind. The lone aisles of spruce and 
pine from the house to the lake moved 
like dark, beckoning forms. Jacques 
leaned over the roughly timbered rail- 
ing, staring beyond island and lake to 
where the pounding of the falls sounded. 
He had spoken to her abruptly. 

“T wish you wouldn’t go back to-mor- 
row, Don.” 

“Tt’s time.” She was wondering what 
Tevis and Leonore could be talking 
about. From where she sat she could 
see them both, distractingly engrossed in 
each other. 

“But why must you go? If you 
hadn’t been here, I’d have broken camp 
a week ago. You know that, don’t you? 
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The place is getting on my nerves. I 
feel trapped, somehow. And you—I 
don’t know what it is, but you soothe 
and rest me, stimulate me, too. I've 
felt keyed up since you came. It’s been 
a rotten year for me all around. Now, 
1 felt like chucking everything into the 
discard and going away.” 

Her voice came back cool and quiet- 
ing, with the little, throaty, contralto 
break in it he caught himself listening 
for. 

“The world’s round, though. You'll 
only meet yourself coming the opposite 
way. Why should you get this angle? 
You've got everything, Jacques.” 

“Have 1?” His moody, gray eyes 
questioned her. “Some one has said: if 
you have everything, what can you get? 
It’s enlightening to take inventory at a 
certain point in life and see what a lot 
of junk you’ve accumulated as assets— 
wives, for instance.” 

“Cheerful chat to a bride elect,” she 
had laughed back casually. 

“Meaning Tevis.”” A pause. He 


drew in a deep breath. “Let’s get away 


from here; do you mind?” They left 
the lodge and walked down the long, 
pine-needled slope to the shore of the 
lake. She had demurred at his wanting 
a canoe trip at that time of night, but 
the moon was already above the distant 
trees, the lake a palpitant glory with its 
shifting orange-and-ruby _ reflections. 
“You know you want to get away, too, 
Don,” he had said without argument, 
and when she had protested her evening 
gown and slippers were unsuitable, he 
had lifted her in his arms and carried 
her to the canoe, halfway up the beach. 
It had not been until they had reached 
the point where the lake found its out- 
let in the stream above the falls that he 
spoke to her. Miles below, Donna knew 
it would pour again into another lake 
and still another beyond that. The 
Indians called them the Three Sisters. 
“You know, Don, one man will never 
content you. You do not demand all 


the other things which most women re- 
quire, but you are like a diamond, many 
sided, reflecting all things in your facet- 
like moods. I love your silences, your 
brevity, your cheerfulness, the smooth 
satin of your brown hair, the beautiful 
shape of your small, perfect head. You 
have quieted and consoled me even 
though I know I am going over the 
falls.” 

The sintile had startled her out of her 
reverie, but she had called back to him 
banteringly : 

“Please don’t do that to me, Jacques 
—not with the wild horses roaring just 
dhead of us. Horses don’t roar, though, 
do they?” 

After a long pause his voice came 
again. 

“If you could see yourself as I do in 
the red moonlight. Your figure has 
flame outlines like phosphorescence. 
Turn your face so that I may see it.” 

“Keep your eyes ahead of you. I 
have never tried swimming at night in 
a metal-cloth gown, and I don’t care for 
the thrill, Leonore’s passion for eve- 
ning dress in the wilderness is trying. 
Give me a paddle and I'll help going 
back against the current.” 

“We're not going back—not yet. Get 
that note in the falls to-night, reverber- 
ating like a great organ, throbbing like 
a smothering heart! Do you realize, 
my dear, that it would bring relief and 
happiness, perhaps, to them both back 
there if we were never to come back? 
The deviltry of it is that I can see it 
and so does Tevis. Leonore knows and 
delights in playing the game, but you, 
God bless you, you don’t see anything 
ahead of you, do you? Only the clean, 
white decency of your own thoughts!” 
he said with fervor. 

“You know you're slightly drunk, 
Jacques,” she had said calmly. “Please 
don’t be hysterical and maudlin in a 
canoe. You know perfectly well you're 
talking a lot of sheer bunk. We've had 
a splendid time up here, and I can’t see 
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why you have to go and spoil it for me 
the last night.” 

He had let the canoe drift, striving 
to lean forward and’ see the expression 
in her eyes. 

“You're 
Forbes. 
do you? 


not in love with Tevis 
You don’t care what he does, 
Then why are you marrying 
him? You think he’s got a lot of 
money? I tell you he’s petting and kid- 
ding Leonore along right now so as to 
pull a big divorce fee out of my pockets. 
She’s going from here to Paris, and he 
will handle the case for her. That’s 
why she had him up here.” 

Even the pounding of the falls failed 
to drown the meaning of his words. 
Donna looked back at his face—tean, 
wretched, scoffing—and felt a strange 
certainty of belief even while she fought 
it back in her own mind. But that 
Bellamy should have believed Tevis cap- 
able of such treachery while he was a 
guest under the other man’s roof! She 
seized a paddle in her hands, and strove 
to turn the canoe about. The current 
was too swift for her strength. Irre- 
sistibly, it had caught the drifting canoe 
and swerved it out into the smooth, rac- 
ing middle stream bound straight for 
the brink of the falls. 

The danger sobered Jacques. He had 
grasped his paddle and forced the boat 
nearer the main shore, but the suction 
of the mingling, rushing undercurrents 
bore the frail canoe back. The roar of 
the falls grew in sudden volume. It 
was like the menace of a great mob, 
she thought. She had heard the tumult 
once in Rome during a Fascisti uprising. 
But now the high thought in her own 
mind was that there could be no actual 
peril. The Indians had ridden the falls 
in canoes; had passed the lower rapids 
safely. There must be a certain trick 
to it, a steadying of the weight in the 
canoe like ballast; above all, to keep 
one’s head and courage. 

Jacques’ white teeth were bared in a 
smile that seemed to hold a dreamy tri- 


umph, but he did not speak. She won- 
dered if he had done this deliberately; 
had set the stage for a climax to his 
own hopelessness. The picture flashed 
into her mind of Tevis at that instant, 
sitting beside Leonore, listening to her 
talk of—what? Jacques’ words forced 
their suggestion back to her—that they 
would be happier if their problem ended 
with her and Jacques’ death. The call 
of the falls had become a great sym- 
phonic finale in her ears, deafening, hyp- 
notizing her. She felt a sense of exalta- 
tion instead of fear; a surety of being 
able to break and conquer these wild 
horses as others had. 

\Behind her the figure of Jacques 
seemed to crouch forward when the 
falls came into sight, a mystical white 
flame of leaping foam and spray in the 
moonlight. Donna held her body taut 
and light for the coming leap, as she 
had in taking fences at a hunt. They 
struck the boiling overflow at the brink 
and shot down the incline of plunging 
water as if it had been chutes. 

As the canoe met the rapids it swirled 
about, turning in a half moon, and was 
jammed against a rock by the force of 
the water, its bottom ripped and gored 
open by the impact. She felt the cold 
rush of water over her head and Jacques’ 
arm seizing her. Striving to help him, 
she found she was stunned and bruised. 
He lifted her bodily as he struggled 
through the lessening rapids to the curv- 
ing shore. She heard him cursing her 
long, sheathlike gown that twisted and 
impeded his way, but his arms held her 
with an intensity that frightened her. 
Once they had gained the embankment, 
he seemed to dread freeing her, and 
stood there holding her close to him. 

“Didn’t quite make it, did I?” he 
gasped. “Habit—instinct stuff, I guess. 
I used to ride them when I first came 
out here, the same as the guides.” His 
eyes looked down at her white face and 
dripping hair against his shoulder. 
“You're not hurt, are you, Don?” 














“Perhaps, if you'd put me down, I 
could find out.” She tried to speak 
naturally. “I seem to be all right—no 
pain, only dizzy.” As he set her down, 
she turned to look back at the falls. 
They looked double their height seen 
from below. And suddenly she smiled 
—the slow, delicious smile he had 
waited for. ‘We rode the darned thing, 
didn’t we, Jacques? I wonder what 
Tevis will say! How do we get back?” 

“We don’t,” he answered succinctly. 
“The canoe’s smashed. We're about 
four miles from camp by water—seven 
by land along the main shore. You'd 
never make it at night, and I won't 
leave you here alone. One of the guides 
saw us go out—Sebasso. He may have 
brains enough to give the alarm if he 
isn’t drunk all night. Some one will 
show up by morning.” 

She shivered involuntarily. 

“But I don’t want to stay here all 
night. I'll freeze. You can make it 
quickly without me, Jacques. I’m not 
at all afraid, and you know the way. 
It will be bright moonlight.” 

“T won't leave you. We'll build a 
fire here and see it through.” Already 
he was stripping off his wet coat and 
spreading it to dry while he gathered 
driftwood for the fire and broke 
branches of spruce for a seat for her. 
As she watched his practiced woodcraft, 
it seemed as if she could still feel the 
swirling chill of the river’s current 
sweeping about her, the downward 
plunge over the falls. Jacques seemed 
sobered by the accident. His entire 
manner toward her had changed. She 
had a suspicion that he had staged the 
entire thing, and was suffering from the 
chagrin of an actor who has failed to 
put over his big scene. She remem- 
bered back in the spring seeing a man 
try to kill himself in one of the park 
lagoons. He had been dragged out 
from the lily pads, soaked and bedrag- 
gled, rough handled by the disgusted, 
immaculate young policeman, and ar- 
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rested for breaking the peace. In his 
eyes had been something of Jacques’ 
subdued, baffled expression, 

“I don’t suppose you have a dry ciga- 
rette, have you?” she asked presently. 
He tossed a water-tight camp case and 
match holder into her lap without an- 
swering. She lighted one, and smoked 
to keep away the gnats and steady her 
own nerves. When the blaze caught the 
wood, he sat on a log, his head buried 
on his two palms. Her fear and resent- 
ment had vanished; only the thought 
remained of the other two, waiting for 
them up at the lodge, hour after hour 
through the still night, until the red 
moon had waned and slipped below the 
fringe of wild marshes on the upper 
lake. 


CHAPTER Il. 


There were no interrupting clocks at 
the lodge. Jacques disliked reminders 
of fleeting time. Calendars and time- 
tables were also debarred from his 
magical island, For the tenth time since 
midnight, Tevis glanced at his watch 
and wondered where Donna and her 
host were. 

Leonore’s eyes held a curious expres- 
sion of expectancy. She was not un- 
prepared for the occasion. Jacques had 
been taking too much champagne at din- 
ner, and followed it with cognac and 
coffee. He could be trusted to do the 
reckless thing at the eleventh hour. Of 
Donna Blair she hardly thought, grant- 
ing her little initiative in this final play 
of the cards. If she considered her at 
all, it was merely to think her particu- 
larly fortunate to have a man like 
Jacques as an alternative. 

“You do think I am right to go ahead 
in this, then, Tev?” she asked him with 
directness. 

“T said I thought you had the right,” 
he corrected. “I spoke impersonally, of 
course. I don’t like being dragged into 
it in this way. Jacques happens to be 
my host and friend.” 
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“But you believe in the morality of 
divorce, don’t you?” 

He considered her question, glancing 
down at the slim, youthful figure in 
locust-green satin, her hair a fluff of 
blond, close curls banded in emeralds, 
her face utterly innocent and serene. 

“I don’t believe that you even know 
the significance of the phrase. You've 
heard or read it somewhere, and appro- 
priated it as a fitting slogan for your 
whim.” 

“It’s not a whim. And divorce is 
moral—far more so than marriage with- 
out love. I don’t love Jacques 

“You're bored and idle and restless. 
He’s  giveh you everything you've 
wanted until you’re as satiated and 
miserable as the poor little rich girl on 
Christmas morning. You can’t think up 
anything else that you haven’t already 
got, so you want a divorce to play with. 
And you'll go from here to Paris and 
be free and sorry in the spring.” 

“Don’t scold, Tev. I don’t love him; 
really I don’t. I think that I have been 
He 


amazingly patient with his moods. 
has given me my own way because it 
was the laziest, easiest escape from 


argument. He has overlooked and ig- 
nored me as he does some curio he 
bought last year. He spendeé half the 
year away from me. I can’t bear som- 
ber, disagreeable, selfish men with nar- 
row, dark faces and gray eyes.” 
paused to lift slow lashes to Tevis’ 
healthy, Saxon type of blondness. 
“You know, Tev, you’re such an ador- 
able pattern, you spoil me for other 
men. I think I’ve always liked you best, 
after all. You’re so—oh, so sort of 
sound and clean-cut. I love you on a 
polo field with your sleeves rolled high 
and your knees gripping your pony, and 
your head up on the gallop and drive. 
And still I like you up here in your 
tweeds and bulky fishing togs, and then 
again to-night Tev, why on earth 
didn’t you ask me to marry you three 
years ago?” 


She. 


He laughed easily. 

“You like to kid, don’t you? Jacques 
is too good to you, that’s all that’s the 
matter.” 

“T don’t want him to be good to me. 
I want”—her fingers outspread widely 
to the red blaze—‘‘subtle understanding 
from a man—that queer something that 
makes you glory in his strength, in the 
feeling that he is conqueror by the grace 
of God, and not because you happened 
to have married him.” 

“God help all sailors on the angry 
deep to-night! You know, you're as 
dangerous as a keg of dynamite with a 
creeping fuse. How about a game?” 

“No, thanks. How much shall I ask 
for from Jacques? I want the house at 
Locust Valley and the one in Paris, all 
mry own cars and horses, and everything 
else you can get.” 

“Your frankness would probably cap- 
ture any court. I don’t think you need 
worry over Jacques’ generosity. He’s 
very fair, and he loves you. Listen!” 
He rose and crossed to the window. 
“You don’t think they could have tried 
the lake, do you? It’s tricky work 
canoeing in the dark.” 

“T don’t know where they went,” she 
answered dreamily. “Tell me, Tev—- 
come back here where I can talk to you 
—why did you and Donna change the 
date of the wedding to next month?” 

“I expect to go abroad P 

“Don’t,” she broke in softly. “You're 
so wonderfully on the level. I honestly 
think that you get as big a kick out of 
doing the right thing as other men do 
in being crooked. I know why you're 
doing this. It’s all for Donna’s sake, 
and she doesn’t even know it. Farnslee 
Fox told me when I was in New York. 
He’s executor for Sandy Blair’s estate, 
you know, and I just naturally per- 
suaded him to tell me everything he 
knew about the trouble. It’s true, isn’t 
it?” 

Tevis frowned slightly, one eyebrow 
upraised. 
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“I'm not familiar enough with Farns- 
lee’s gossip to corroborate anything he 
might tell you.” 

“But you do know. Then why didn’t 
you tell Donna herself? She'll hate you 
for not letting her know where she 
stands, and it’s embarrassing for her 
besides. Do you know she’s up to her 
eyes now in debt? Lost eighteen thou- 
sand at bridge and mah jong since 
Easter. She told me so herself, and 
laughed over it. She’s amazingly like 
her father, isn’t she? She’s got that 
gorgeous gambling instinct.” 

“Don’t you like her?” he asked briefly. 

“I don’t know. She puzzles me. 
Jacques said he admires her immensely, 
she is so brief and cheerful. She looks 
like a Florentine page since she bobbed 
her hair. Do you really love her, Tev? 
I can’t imagine a man like you—the 
dominant type—being attracted by the 
cool, self-sufficient style of woman.” 

“She’s not that kind,” he countered 
lazily. 

“No?” Leonore smiled at him teas- 
ingly. “She’d throw you into the dis- 
card at a crucial moment without a 
second’s consideration. Wait and see. 
The other night I asked her how she 
would feel if you ever tired of her. She 
merely said, ‘You mean how will Tev 
feel if I ever grow tired of him.’ ” 

Tevis looked at the end of his ciga- 
rette attentively. Leonore watched him 
through her lashes, sidelong. 

“She will gamble in love and enjoy it 
just as she does other high stakes, take 
her losses as easily, and wait for a new 
deal from fate. Tev, don’t you know 
that she is ig 

He rose again, out of reach of her 
hand on his head—a delicate, tentative 
hand, the palm fragrant with jasmine, 
stroking his hair. 

“Why the devil don’t they come 
back ?” he growled. “It’s nearly three— 
do you know it? Would the guides 
know anything ?” 

“They're all asleep,” she replied, with 


a little yawn. “I’m not worried. Prob- 
ably they took the canoe and went down 
the lake.” 

“Tf you don’t mind, I'll walk down 
to the shore,” he said. 

“But I do mind, and so will they. 
Tev, why won't you be comforting and 
decent to me? You're a rotten lawyer 
not to console your client, You're the 
only person I can talk to, and you won't 
listen to me. ‘Why won’t you under- 
stand ?” 

He crossed the room and stood look- 
ing down at her, his face grave and 
quizzical. 

“My dear girl, I don’t understand you 
in the least, nor any other woman, for 
that matter. You ignore the realities 
of life and make yourself gloriously de- 
lirious over imaginary complexes. I 
don’t think you're giving Jacques a 
square deal in this . 

“You say that to me, when you know 
as well as I do the things I have over- 
looked? I’m not a little fool entirely, 
Tevis.” Her blue eyes widened with 
anger. 

“You're jealous, which means the 
same thing,” he told her placidly. “Jeal- 
ousy is insanity. You feed your mind 
on suspicion and discontent until you're 
ready to believe anything. You admit 
that you have no actual evidence against 
him that would allow you to bring suit 
against him in New York State. You 
must go to Paris and bring a few vague 
charges that will satisfy the law that 
you are tired of your husband. If you 
didn’t care for him you'd never be jeal- 
ous of other women. You're even mak- 
ing believe this minute that you're 
jealous of Donna. It’s ridiculous.” 

“On the contrary, I am relieved that 
she diverts Jacques when I wish to con- 
sult you. Do you suppose I asked you 
here for Donna’s sake? I wished to 
meet my lawyer privately, so I invited 
him here as my guest.” 

“You probably don’t even realize it,” 
he answered, “but that puts me in a 
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devil of a position, Why don’t you let 
me talk things over with Jacques to- 
night?” 

“Tt’s morning.” 
low. 

“Well, any time before we go. He’s 
probably stumbling along blindly, man- 
wise, not realizing that you are fed up 
and ready to cut loose.” 

“Please use legal terms, Tev.” 
eyes taunted him. “You needn’t waste 
any eloquence for my sake. I’m 
through, my dear. And, if you really 
want to go down to the shore and leave 
me here alone, | wish you’d go and stop 
trying to persuade me that I love my 
impossible husband. You're terribly 
funny, Tev, acting like the tempted 
young man. 

He looked down at her in silence as 
her arms were clasped behind her head, 
and she watched him steadily, mock- 
ingly. Suddenly he stooped and kissed 
her. 

“The kiss of consolation,” she whis- 
pered. “Poor old Tev! Do you feel 
eternally dammed ?” 

“One is usually a fool in the wee sma’ 
hours,” he remarked curtly as he lifted 
his head and turned to see Donna stand- 
ing motionless in the doorway. Around 
her bare shoulders was Jacques’ coat, 
half dry but still some protection against 
the chill night air. She advanced into 
the room slowly, a little smile turning 
up the corners of her close lips. Only 
her eyes as they met Tevis’ own held a 
pointed query in their brown depths. 
Sack on the veranda Jacques gave di- 
rections to Sebasso, the young Indian 
guide. 

“We had an accident,” Donna said. 
“Went over the falls in the canoe and 
smashed it, but made the shore all right. 
I believe Sebasso saw us leave, and fol- 
lowed us.” 

“I apologize for Sebasso,” 
Leonore. 


Her voice was very 


Her 


murmured 


“Are you sure you are not 
hurt, dear?” 


Donna looked at her hostess for a 


moment in dead silence. 
weary and strangely choked—hardly 
able to speak. Tevis stared away from 
both women out of the window. The 
marshes at the head of the lake were 
turning to mother-of-pearl in the first 
light of dawn. The red moon setting 
seemed a maverick sun in quest of an 
orbit. He wondered what particular at- 
tendant demon had set the moment of 
the kiss to synchronize with Donna’s re- 
turn. It had been so casual—a reaction 
from his irritation at her absence. She 
must have seen he was not serious, that 
it meant nothing to him. He faced 
about to find Donna’s eyes watching 
him with a new, inscrutable expression. 


She felt very 


CHAPTER III. 


The surprising revelation to Donna 
herself at that moment was the grip she 
had on herself, on her nerves and im- 
pressions. She felt absolutely aloof and 
impersonal, as if she had attained a 
great height from which she could com- 
mand a perspective over wide horizons. 
Where, for the instant, the situation had 
been filled with tense uncertainty, it had 
suddenly cleared—at least to her. Not 
that she did not care. She felt as if all 
other memories in her life had been 
swept away, nullified, by what she had 
just witnessed. Always she would see 
before her the long, low, shadowy room, 
the languid, creeping firelight from the 
dying embers, and arm 
around Tevis’ neck as their lips met. 

Until Sebasso had gone noiselessly 
down the veranda steps, and Jacques 
joined them, she had not known that 
he, too, had witnessed the kiss. He 
crossed the room to the wall cabinet, 
swung open its narrow, latticed door, 
and took out brandy for himself. With- 
out offering it to the others, he poured 
a double amount and drank it off, then 
seated himself on the old French settle 
by the fireplace, staring moodily ahead 
of him, his lean, tanned face set in deep 


Leonore’s 
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lines of repression. Once he glanced 
up at Donna with curious, tortured eyes. 
It was Leonore’s voice, cool and very 
musical, that spoke first, and she looked 
at Tevis. 

“Since it has happened, why can’t we 
all be sensible and not idiotically tragic? 
We have seen it coming, haven’t we? 
It is really the very best thing that could 
possibly happen, if you can only look at 
it in the right way.” 

Tevis’ expression never changed from 
calm immobility. When Donna looked 
at him, she frowned slightly, wondering 
what secret understanding lay between 
them that Leonore dared take the direct 
attack. Even when Leonore’s hand 
rested on his shoulder, he never moved 
from his easy, lounging pose by the fire- 
place. 

“Don’t worry, Tev,” she _ said. 
“Everything must come out right. It’s 
my fault, Donna, and, after all, you can 
hardly afford to throw any stones, can 
you, my dear? It’s rather fifty-fifty, 
isn’t it? Jacques and I have come to 
the breaking point, and I don’t care 
what he does—not now. I am going to 
Paris this winter and get my divorce 
there, and I think it would be wonder- 
ful if you married Jacques afterward; 
you’re so suited to each other.” 

Jacques started up from the settle 
with menace in his face, his half-closed 
eyes, and clenched fist. But he turned 
to Donna instinctively. 

“You see I was right,” he exclaimed. 
“T told you, didn’t I, and you wouldn’t 
believe me. You will handle my wife’s 
case for her, no doubt?” There was a 
debonair tilt to his head as he moved 
with long, slouching steps toward where 
Tevis stood. “You have come deliber- 
ately under my roof to betray and ridi- 
cule me, to pamper and feed the vanity 
of this woman, my wife, to encourage 
her to desert me, to rob me of every- 
thing the law will permit, to encourage 
her in this damned folly.” 


“But, Jacques” — Leonore’s 


voice 


halted him—‘isn’t it my place to be 
emotional, not yours? We have waited 
here quietly for youto return. It is day- 
break. You never gave me actual 
grounds before, but you certainly have 
to-night, if I choose to use this. Tevis 
did not know why I wished to see him. 
I told him after he got there. It hap- 
pens to be his profession, and I wanted 
a friend to handle my case—that was 
all.” 

Neither Donna nor Tevis spoke a 
word, Jacques paced the long length 
of the room, back and forth, his hand 
plunged in one pocket, laughing now and 
then, smoking, listening alertly when 
Leonore went on speaking in her soft, 
persuasive voice. 

“But it is so absurd for us to quarrel, 
and to hate each other over this. Surely 
we can be frank, and claim happiness 
in our own way. I know that Jacques 
loves you, Donna, and you need a hus- 
band like him, not Tevis, my dear, You 
love luxury, you are a spender to the 
very limit, and Jacques can give you all 
you want,” 

“IT don’t need money, thank you.” 
Donna’s tone was quiet and controlled. 

“Oh, but you do—terribly, desper- 
ately,” protested Leonore. “Haven't 
you told her, Tev? It isn’t fair to her 
not to tell her; it puts her in such a 
false position,” 

Donna looked from one face to the 
other, but Tevis avoided her eyes, 

“T ask you not to speak of this now,” 
he said with reserve. 

“But it’s right,” protested Leonore 
eagerly, “She would act so differently 
if she knew. My dear, Farnslee Fox 
assured me before I left New York that 
your father’s estate is bankrupt. There 
is not enough even to pay his debts 
with, and nothing left for you. So you 
see why you should marry Jacques when 
he is free, and I can’t see why you 
should all be so bitter and morbid over 
this. Why not drop our painted masks 
and smile at each other?” 
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“Why not?” repeated Jacques laconi- 
cally. “Do I understand that you pro- 
pose a bargain? If I permit this di- 
vorce, then you will marry Forbes your- 
self and not name Donna in your suit? 
I do not care what you do. You have 
smashed every ideal I ever had——” 

Tevis, seeing the expression § in 
Donna’s wide, shocked eyes, broke the 
tension with a laugh. 

“May I suggest sleep and a truce? I 
think I’ll get some rest, if you'll excuse 
me. We have to make an early start, 
Donna.” 

“Don’t let him worry you one particle, 
Tev,” Leonore said. Her locust-green 
gown touched Donna as she passed her, 
but neither spoke. After the door had 
closed behind Jacques’ tortured, pale 
face, Tevis lifted his head in quick re- 
lief. 

“Thank God!” He crossed the room 
and threw the casement windows wide 
to the cool, daybreak wind, clearing the 
close, smoke-filled room. “I’m sorry, 


dear,” he added presently. ‘“‘We’ve both 


been trapped into false positions. You’d 
better get some rest. I'll be glad to get 
away from here. It’s unhealthy. Se- 
basso said we would take the trail 
around eight.” 

“Wait, please, Tevis!” Donna tried to 
speak with normal restraint. ‘Will you 
just tell me the truth about one thing?” 

He smiled at her reassuringly. 

“T always have.” 

“T know. At least, I have believed 
so. I think that was one reason why I 
loved you—you’ve always seemed so 
sure to me. Life as we’ve both seen it 
has been a bit hectic, a thing spectacular, 
hasn’t it?) One has hardly had time to 
pause and consider realities. Was that 
true—what Leonore just said—that I 
had lost everything ?” 

“We can’t be certain, dear. Fox is a 
fatalist; you know that. He'll hardly 
look beneath the surface of things. 
What does it matter, anyway?” 

“But you have discussed my affairs 


with her—things of the most private 
nature that you had not seen fit to tell 
me ?” 

“She knew already through Fox. 
Donna, for Heaven’s sake, dear, don’t 
let this thing get you. I love you, and 
we understand each other. I’m not ask- 
ing you why you went out after mid- 
night in a canoe with Jacques Bel- 
lamy ss 

“You too?” She smiled at him in- 
cxedulously. “Tevis, our feet are 
sunken into the river’s mud.” Then, 
after a pause, “Have I any money left 
at all?” 

He tried to take her in his arms. 

“Who cares, dear? I’ve got plenty 
for us both.” 

“Yes, you’re getting quite successful,” 
she agreed. “Doing this sort of thing 
a little easier and more diplomatically 
than other lawyers. This will be your 
third big society case this year, won’t it? 
The Jordans paid you about a hundred 
thousand before you finished with them, 
didn’t they, and Ottilie died in a cheap 
pension in Brussels last month after 
she’d gambled all she had away at Os- 
tend. Oh, yes, you are very successful, 
Tevis. You have a promising career 
ahead of you, a harvest that will never 
fail of faithless hearts and broken-up 
homes. I don’t think I care to go on 
myself.” 

He looked at her with a serio-comic 
masculine helplessness. 

“Please, Don, don’t be tragic and final 
at four a. m. Get to bed and rest up. 
We'll look at this differently as soon as 
we both hit civilization again. I'll ad- 
mit I was a fool, but I was irritated at 
your not showing up, and I did what 
any man might have in the same situa- 
tion. What does a kiss matter, anyway ? 
Have I ever asked you for a share in 
your memories? You have been the 
most admired girl in your own set for 
two years, with a fortune that made you 
independent in your actions. Do I ac- 
cuse you of anything wrong to-night, 
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even in intent? 
faith.” 

“Oh, please!" She held up her hand. 
“Spare me your peroration on the case. 
I admit you're perfectly right. I have 
no faith in any man, and I’m tired of 
pretending.” She drew off the solitaire 
ring set in filigree platinum and held it 
out to him. The color deepened in his 
face and throat, even to the roots of his 
blond hair. 

“So you intend marrying Bellamy 
after all.” His tone was repressed. 
“You think that I would let you throw 
yourself away for a mood? When I 
love you as [ do, and you know it?” 
His arms closed fast about her, and she 
shut her eyes as he kissed her, with no 
resistance—almost as if she responded, 
he thought. Yet she pushed him away 
the next instant. 

“You see,” she said deprecatingly, her 
face dead white in the daylight that stole 
in upon them, “how weak I am after all. 
I wanted that for a last memory, even 
after I had seen you kiss Leonore. No, 
don’t touch me. again, Can’t you see 
now, Tevis, how blank the outlook is if 
I go your way with you? It’s all about 
the same thing; you know that. The 
Bellamys aren’t any exception. I could 
run off the names of fifty and more men 
and women whom we know who tread 
the same path every day and think noth- 
ing of it, trading in love as casually as 
they build the wall of China over and 
over, and laugh when they win or lose. 
We're living in a madhouse—society's 
modern merry-go-round of ‘change your 
partners.’ I can’t live that sort of life, 
with you pandering to the whims of 
silly, vain, neurotic women who want to 
slip their harness and loot the men they 
desert. I had thought that you were 
different—that you had a code of your 
own, ideals—oh, I don't know. Perhaps 
you're right. It is your privilege to 
choose your own way in life, Tev, but 
I’ve always been an individualist, and 
believed in one’s right to make or wreck 


Love is built upon 


one’s own life. Don’t you see? You 
heard what Leonore said. She’s capable 
of doing it, of naming me in her suit 
against Jacques. We should have been 
trapwise and never come up here.” 

“If you were really big in your out- 
look, you'd sweep the whole thing into 
the discard.” 

She looked at him musingly. 

“Why, that’s what Jacques said—al- 
most the same words—into the discard. 
It’s one way out, isn’t it?” 

She stopped dead short as the sound 
of a shot crashed on the still morning 
air, somewhere overhead in the rooms 
above them. Warning her to stay where 
she was, Tevis dashed up the staircase, 
three steps at a time, and there came the 
sound of running feet along the paths 
below the lodge. 


CHAPTER IV 


Leonore stood motionless before the 
dressing table, her eyes wide and 
startled like those of a suddenly awak- 
ened somnambulist. The automatic in 
her right hand hung listlessly by her 
side, the smoke from its discharge 
lingering about her in a mauve halo. 

Near the window lay Jacques as he 
had crumpled to the floor, his face hid- 
den by his outflung arms. Tevis reached 
him first and turned him over. 

“His heart’s still beating,” the 
“How did it happen?” 

“IT didn’t mean to shoot him,” Leo- 
nore exclaimed hysterically. “It was 
just a bluff, Tev, to frighten him, I 
pointed it at my own head and he seized 
my wrist. We struggled, but I don’t 
know what happened. He twisted my 
wrist about, and the revolver went off. 
Then he fell there just as you see him. 
I never meant to hurt him. You can 
see the marks here on my wrists.” She 
held them out showing the dull, crimson 
finger prints on her delicate skin. 

“It was an accident, of course.” 
Tevis’ tone was steady and matter-of- 


said 
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fact. Behind them the doorway and 
hall were filled with curious servants, 
with Sebasso shouldering his way 
through, At sight of the Indian guide 
Leonore stopped her sobbing. For one 
long moment their glances met—her own 
eyes filled with blank fear, Sebasso’s 
contemptuous, accusing. And suddenly 
she turned about and hurried from the 
room. When Donna followed, she 
found her out on the upper sleeping 
porch, her face gray in the dawn light. 

“Did you see the way he looked at 
me?” she exclaimed. “That terrible 
brute, he doesn’t believe me! ‘Don’t 
leave me alone, Donna, will you? I 
swear it was an accident. There isn’t a 
doctor within fifty miles of here. Oh, 
my God, what if he dies? . They’ll say 
I killed him.” She broke down com- 
pletely, covering her face with her 
hands. Still Donna did not stir to com- 
fort or soothe her. She had a peculiar 
feeling that any pity was out of place, 
that Leonore would resent it from her. 
Presently she was relieved to see Tevis 
coming toward them. 

“Sebasso says we can’t get a doctor 
here for hours, that it’s a day’s journey 
to East Lake. The bullet is in his right 
shoulder, but it seems to have taken a 
downward course.” 

“I told you he twisted my wrist up- 
ward and in the struggle to get away I 
must have turned the revolver down and 
it went off.” 

“Doubtless.” 
out looking at her. His eyes seemed to 
beseech Donna for her support in what 
he was about to propose. “I was de- 
tailed on hospital duty for months dur- 
ing the war. I know something about 
these things—enough, at least, to probe 
for the bullet and dress the wound until 
you can get a doctor here. Sebasso will 
help me if you will trust me to go 
ahead.” 

Leonore’s blue eyes were soft with 
tears. 


“Tey,” 


He spoke quietly with- 


she said plaintively, “you 
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know I trust you absolutely. Do what- 
ever you think is best; only save him.” 

When they returned to the room 
where Jacques lay, the Indian had 
stripped him to the waist and stopped 
the flow of blood from the wound by 
deft pressure. Without speech the two 
men went to work, Leonore standing 
over by the open window, her fingers 
pressed tightly against her lips as if she 
would have kept back the flood of in- 
criminating words she longed to cry out. 
Jacques’ eyelids raised slowly, fluttered 
like moth wings, and lay still again; 
opened widely to the dark-beamed ceil- 
ing above him, wandered until they 
found the impassive face of Sebasso and 
the figure of Donna at the bedside hold- 
ing the bandages in readiness while 
Tevis bent over the wound. Suddenly 
the entire meaning of the whole scene 
seemed to flash upon Jacques’ conscious- 
ness. With a supreme effort he raised 
himself on his right side, his face taut 
and grotesque with strained muscles, 
one hand striving to point at Tevis. 

“I forbid you to touch me, damn 
you!” he gasped between set teeth. “Se- 
basso, take me. portage, understand? 
Canoe to East Lake. Get Saunders. 
That man will kill me. Don’t let him 
come near me.” 

He fell back on the pillows, the 
wound breaking cut afresh, his face like 
a lean death mask. Leonore hurried to 
kneel beside him, slipping in front of 
the Indian, her arms thrown out in an 
eager embrace. 

‘Jacques, you wouldn’t let them think 
that I did this, would you? If you die, 
they'll say I killed you. Tell them it 
was an accident!” 

His eyes opened, their roving gaze 
passing by her until he found Donna. 

“Beautiful!” he whispered fervently. 
“Wind of the dawn; moonlight on dark, 
still waters. We rode the wild horses 
together, eh, Don?” 

With an exclamation Leonore drew 
back from him, her face sharp with ac- 
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cusation as she looked at Donna, but 
Jacques’ features seemed to stiffen; his 
eyes closed slowly as he lapsed again 
into unconsciousness, and Tevis mo- 
tioned to the Indian to come nearer. 
His manner was impersonal, deliberate. 
It seemed as though he avoided the sight 
of Donna’s white, shocked face. 

“We can go on,” he said. 

Sebasso did not stir. 

“IT do as he say.” He stared down 
at Jacques. “He say portage to East 
Lake, canoe down to Saunders. I take 
him to Saunders.” 

“T doubt if he'll survive the trip,” 

Tevis returned tersely. “It’s sheer mur- 
der to attempt it.” 
“But, Tev, I wouldn’t dare to go 
against his orders,” Leonore protested 
with a curious insistence. ‘‘Sebasso 
understands.” 

To both Tevis and Donna came the 
same thought. She was taking the risk 
deliberately, throwing the gage to the 
fates, knowing his chances of reaching 
East Lake were almost nil. 

“If you care to assume the full re- 
sponsibility: * ‘he told her. “I don’t 
think he’ll last the trip.” 

After she had hurried away to make 
preparations, they were alone together 
for a moment. 

“It is so theatrical and silly of her 
to act this way,” Donna said. “What 
does it matter if Jacques did say that 
he would not have you touch him? He’s 
not responsible. You know how he 
poses all the time. It was as absurd as 
what ‘he said to me.” 

Tevis glanced at her without turning 
his head, a long look of utter unbelief. 
It seemed as if in the past they had al- 
ways been able to catch the current of 
each other’s unspoken thought. The 
color deepened in her pale face. 

“You think it was true, don’t you?” 
she accused, “Well, what can it matter 
after all now, when delay may mean his 
life? And for us to be here quibbling, 
arguing together—it marks the depths 


we have reached. I’m through with it 
all, I’m going straight on to New York. 
You will stay with Leonore, of course, 
and see her through this. If you say 
it was an accident ag 

“T was not a witness,” he interposed 
quietly. “And I don’t care to be mixed 
up in the affair. You can’t travel alone 
from here, Donna.” 

“T will go with you as far as East 
Lake.” 

“And what if he dies? You would 
be wanted here by the Canadian au- 
thorities on the case. You know that I 
won't swear to any lie. I believe that 
she shot him.” 

Donna’s face softened into swift com- 
passion. 

“And, if she did, Tevis? Are we in- 
nocent, you and I? My conscience is 
not clear. I think that we helped them 
along to this by our own idiotic reac- 
tions. We should never have come up 
here, and yet, I am glad we did. If he 
is able to tell that he shot himself, I 
would not be detained.” 

“But if he should die before we reach 
East Lake, the Indian will swear she 
killed him. You see why I cannot leave 
her. He hates her shadow and she’s 
afraid of him.” 

“Stay with her by all means.” Donna 
smiled back at him over one half-averted 
shoulder, “but I shall go straight on to 
New York.” 

“T don’t think you’re a good sport, 
Don.” His tone was steel edged but 
controlled. “I happen to be her lawyer 
as well as Jacques’ friend, and I must 
stay and see this thing through in sheer 
fairness to him.” 

“You need not make excuses to me, 
my dear, You are perfectly free to do 
whatever you consider best. But I 
claim the same privilege, and I am going 
to New York alone. I want to see 
Farnslee myself and ask him for the 
full truth.” 

“You don’t believe me——” he began. 

“Oh, but I do. And I agree with 


’ 
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Leonore. I am not the type of woman 
for you, Tevis, to help you realize your 
own potentialities. I am too discon- 
tented myself and unsettled. I love 
freedom and a long road ahead of me. 
Remember a bit I used to like: ‘He 
travels the swiftest who travels alone?’ 
Even when I came up here I had my 
own doubts on the situation, and Leo- 
nore has really helped me out with her 
silly blundering.” 

“You're absolutely selfish in this, 
Don; you think only of yourself and 
blame me for trying to protect you 
against annoyance or worry over your 
affairs.” 

“No, it isn’t that. I really hate the 
thought of marriage, wedlock—dead- 
lock. The average married couple be- 
come cell mates. Do you remember 
what Gil Troeg said—that man who di- 
rected Sandra King’s pageant? He 
said”—she repeated slowly, a far-away 
look in ‘her eyes—“ ‘Beiter the ecstasy 
of an hour than the ennui of eternity.’ 
That the monotony of repetition de- 
stroys the illusion, and the only way 
that a man can tolerate a woman indefi- 
nitely is to cloak her in a_ perpetual 
masquerade of his own ideal. To love 
one woman successfully, Tevis, one 
should never conquer her. I may be 
selfish in this because I’m quite sure 
that you will always love the woman 
you thought I was, and I want you to. 
You'll never find me out this way.” 

“Donna, for Heaven’s sake be reason- 
able,” he pleaded. “You're being pica- 
yune in this, you know. Think of what 
other men do and get away with! I 
happen to kiss another woman casually, 
and you make the grand gesture of re- 
nunciation after our splendid love and 
comradeship. Yet you stay out all night 
with a man of Jacques Bellamy’s moral 
caliber and expect me to believe you are 
both moon worshipers. You've never 
really loved me or you couldn’t break 
off on such idiotic provocation. And, 
since you want truth, realize this: if you 


persist in going down to New York 
alone, you may find yourself absolutely 
strapped, without funds to draw on. I 
don’t know what Farnslee’s latest 
word is.” 

“That is exactly what I intend finding 
out,’ Donna replied serenely. “I have 
plenty to get down with.” 

He crossed the room and stood near 
her, hands clasped tightly behind his 
back to restrain himself from catching 
her close in his arms, hurting her, mak- 
ing her know she could never get away 
from him. Her amused, half-contemp- 
tuous face enraged him. 

“I don’t believe there is anything 
sacred to you but your own vanity, Don. 
You've been spoiled and pampered ever 
since you were born. You've had too 
much money, too much leisure, too much 
admiration wasted on you. You are 
twenty-two and you are bored and sur- 
feited with life——” 

“No, I’m not, Tevis,” she interposed 
slowly. “You haven’t got my symptoms 
right at all. I ‘have no illusions of 
grandeur, my dear. I am sick and tired 
of society, I'll grant that. But life is a 
different matter. I’m going adventur- 
ing. Perhaps I'll turn into a lady of 
fortune—who knows? But I'll keep 
clear of all this sort of thing—the latest 
scandal, the latest intrigue, the latest 
suicide.” 

“But I'll never let you go, Don. I'll 
meet you in New York in three days.” 

“Will you?” She smiled at him. “I 
wonder.” 





CHAPTER V. 


It seemed as if Leonore sensed the 
subtle undercurrent of release between 
Tevis and Donna during the long trip 
by water and portage to East Lake. 
During the journey she threw herself 
on Tevis’ protection and companionship, 
avoiding Sebasso and any proximity to 
the wounded man. Often, though, her 
gaze would stray unwillingly to the mo- 
tionless figure on the 
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stretcher, blankets fastened to two poles 
and swung from the ropes of canoe car- 
riers on the shoulders of Indian guides. 

“You don’t believe that I shot him, 
do you, Tev?” she asked once in a low 
tone. 

“I believe that it was an accident,” he 
told her. “That is all you have to re- 
member.” 

Donna kept to herself, eager only to 
finish the trip and be free. She avoided 
Tevis until they reached East Lake and 
found themselves alone for a few mo- 
ments in the living room of the doctor’s 
house. The doctor had pronounced 
Jacques’ condition critical after the ex- 
traction of the bullet. He was in a 
state of collapse and shock, his heart 
action feeble, his mind irrational. It 
had seemed to Donna that a look of 
actual relief had passed over Leonore’s 
delicately featured face when she heard 
the verdict. Her long lashes lifted as 
she looked at Tevis standing beside the 
fireplace, 

“A. peculiar accident,” Saunders 
added tersely. “The bullet was dis- 
charged apparently from above the left 
shoulder, aimed obliquely. The man 
would have had the reach of a gorilla 
if he had shot himself like that. How 
did you say it happened, Mrs. Bellamy ?” 

“Why—I’m not sure,” protested Leo- 
nore. “You see I was undressing, and 
he was on the other side of the room. 
He may have taken it from his breast 
and placed it on the wardrobe shelf x 

“From his breast?” Saunders inter- 
posed sharply. “What do you mean?” 

“He carried a small automatic there 
in a leather strap. I believe he said it 
could be reached quicker that way.” 

“IT see. Your name is Donna, isn’t it? 
He has asked for you, but he’s sleeping 
now. You'd better get some rest, Mrs. 
Bellamy.” 

“Oh, but my name is not Donna.” 
Leonore turned to Donna with eager 
wistfulness. “Couldn’t you go to 
Jacques? It might mean everything to 
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him just to see you beside him when he 
wakens.”’ 

Donna felt trapped as she tried to 
reply, with both Tevis and the doctor 
watching her. 

“I’m sorry,” she said quietly. “I’m 
taking the down carry at daybreak. 
There are several people going so I will 
be quite safe.” 

“But, Tevis, you won't leave me all 
alone up here, will you? I couldn’t 
stand it.” 

“Of course I'll stay with Jacques until 
he’s out of danger.” Tevis’ eyes held a 
steady, uncompromising challenge as he 
avoided one woman’s eyes and sought 
the other’s. “I am sure that Miss Blair 
will reconsider leaving, and wait for 
me.” 

The doctor looked from one to the 
other with a shrewd penetration on his 
Scotch face. 

“You'll be wise if you all hang to- 
gether on this,” he said. “I’m not ask- 
ing what happened at the island, but 
Sebasso’s told enough, and, if Mr. Bel- 
lamy dies, he’ll tell more.” 

Donna turned her head toward him 
and spoke in her clear, level tones. 

“I’m sure that Mr. Forbes will be 
able to clear up anything, Doctor Saun- 
ders, and business calls me back to New 
York at once.” 

“Doubtless!” Saunders smiled. “If 
Mr. Bellamy calls for you again before 
you leave, I'll let you know.” 

She took the opportunity of secluding 
herself by pleading fatigue. It had 
taken them eleven hours to make the 
trip down from Ville Marie, and she 
did not join the others at supper, but 
lay wide awake on her narrow couch in 
the small room adjoining the one where 
Jacques was, striving to look at things 
rationally, to stabilize her own chaotic 
thoughts, and plan ahead, With all her 
being she resented Tevis Forbes in her 
life, his power to hurt her, her own 
love for him that, against her will, re- 
mained a dominant factor. She told 
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herself he was a part—almost a symbol 
—of all this existence she had grown to 
hate and resent. He tolerated its mon- 
strous social laxity, its deliberate ignor- 
ing of the highest ideals in the love re- 
lation. Marriage had become a matter 
of whim and expediency, to be discarded 
by either party on the same grounds. 
She felt relieved and secretly elated to 
have discovered ‘her own _ reaction 
against Tevis before they were bound 
by even a conveniently retrievable law. 

Her own financial crisis hardly 
troubled her. Money had always been 
a secondary consideration, probably be- 
cause she had never been without an 
excess for her wants. She felt now 
able to cope with any emergency await- 
ing her in New York. She had many 
friends and an unquestionable social 
standing, yet now she found herself 
turning her back upon all that had been 
her everyday world—anything that was 
a symbol of things trivial. It seemed 
as if she had suddenly gained a focus 
on a panorama where painted masks 
were the rule, where everybody was a 
good sport above all else, playing the 
game with a pagan fatalism that merely 
looked on life as a splendid hazard. 

It was just before sunrise when she 
arose and dressed. When she stepped 
out of doors she saw the Indian guide, 
Sebasso, leaning against the side of the 
log building, his arms folded as if ‘he 
stood guard over the wounded man in- 
side. There was no sign of Tevis as 
she made her preparations for the early 
start. She could take no food; only a 
cup of black coffee. At the final mo- 
ment, as she waited on the low, broad 
steps, he joined her. 

“If you refuse to stay for me, will 
you for Jacques?” he asked. “He is 
conscious and asks for you.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Why not? So small a thing to do 
to help another! I have no feeling one 
way or the other.” 

She followed him back into the room 





where Jacques lay. His eyes, brilliant 
with fever, seemed to feed ravenously 
upon the serenity and compassion in her 
face as she bent over him. 

“Don,” he whispered, “don’t leave 
me, you hear? She shot me when I 
said I loved you. Lean nearer, beau- 
tiful r 

Donna released her hands from his 
hot grip and hurried from the room with 
relief as the vague look came into his 
eyes and his voice drifted off into in- 
coherent, broken mutterings. Tevis 
waited for her in the outer entry. Their 
hands met in one close clasp, but he 
made no attempt to kiss her good-by. 

“T did not waken Leonore,” she said. 
“Say good-by to her for me.” 

“Don’t do anything final, Don!” 
Even at the last his tone irritated her 
in its assumption of authority. “I'll be 
down just as soon as Jacques is all right 
and we'll sail as planned on the twenty- 
first.” 

She smiled back at him without reply- 
ing, hurrying to join the delayed party 
going down. 

Two days later she was back in New 
York, sweeping out of her mind, by 
sheer, dogged will power, the memories 
of Tevis that threatened to cloud her 
own initiative. Her first definite move 
was to call up Farnslee Cox and ask 
him to lunch with her. His very pres- 
ence reassured her, he was so cheerful 
and confident. 

“Sensible to stop here, Don,” he said. 
She had chosen a small, private hotel 
in the upper East Fifties, where no one 
would be likely to recognize her. “No 
use to worry over what can’t be helped, 
is it? The old gentleman evidently had 
a gorgeous time tossing his money to 
the infernal puppy dogs, but you'll have 
a few thousand left when everything’s 
settled up. My dear girl, I would have 
spared you this. Tevis and I agreed 
perfectly that you were not to be an- 
noyed at all. In fact, he discounted the 
whole thing to me; said it didn’t matter 
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three whoops so far as he was con- 
cerned. Sort of romantic, isn’t it? ‘We 
two shall wed to-morrow morn, and you 
shall still be Lady Clare,’ eh, what?” 

“Yes, he would do—just that,” Donna 
rejoined calmly. ‘But I don’t care to 
go into marriage on that basis. You’ve 
been awfully kind, Farnslee. I don’t 
know how to thank you, and I can’t pay 
you anything now, it seems.” 

“Please don’t!” he begged. “I only 
hope you won't think that I’ve made a 
mess out of it all. We've done what 
we could, but it seems that old Sandy 
had a secret vice. He would invest 
decent money in all the silly, mangy old 
stocks he could dig up—positively every 
fool thing anybody asked him to, Don. 
It’s rotten luck for you, my dear.” 

“Who knows?” She gave a little, in- 
scrutable smile, her elbows on the table 
as she balanced her demi-tasse. 

“I suppose you and Tev will just 
marry now and skip over to the other 
side for a while,” he hazarded. 

“T don’t expect him down for a week 


or so,” she countered. “And—our plans 
are uncertain.” 

“Why don’t you run down to Sandra 
King’s. They’ve got a very jolly crowd 


there this week—love to have you. 
drive you down to-night.” 
“Thanks, no. I want to rest and 
think. Queer occupation, isn’t it, 
Farnslee? Almost an indiscretion or 
symptom of mania, but I really do.” 
After he had gone she had returned 
to her suite and stood before the mir- 
ror, looking deeply into the reflection 
there, gauging her own worth dispas- 
sionately. She was twenty-two, with 
three seasons behind her of social life 
in New York, abroad, at Palm Beach, 
and every other spot where the trend 
of fashion led. Tevis had not been her 
first love interest even though he had 
proven the strongest, the most irresist- 
ible. There had been several other men 
in her life whom she had liked, had even 
been attracted to, but not to marry. 
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Sandy Blair had told her when she was 
hardly fifteen that she would have mil- 
lions of her own. Now it had withered 
in her grasp like fairy gold, and the 
canny old Scotchman was in his grave. 

She ran her slim, long-fingered hands 
up through her short, thickly waving 
hair, rumpling it about her face bel- 
ligerently. Her dark-gray eyes, with 
their heavy, upcurling lashes, looked 
back at her disapprovingly. She could 
imagine her grandfather asking, what 
might a lass with three thousand or so 
do for a living? She had an excellent 
taste in millinery, in designing; she 
could sing a little better than other girls; 
and there was always—Gil Troeg. 

She had met him in May at Belle- 
court, Sandra King’s estate in North 
Carolina, gorgeous enough to have been 
the playground of a queen. Troeg had 
been summoned from New York to put 
on a Florentine masque for Sandra. 
He had been an entirely new type of 
man to Donna, difficult to classify, im- 
possible to impress or control. He had 
selected her for the part of Ariane, love 
child of the King of Naples, beloved of 
Boccaccio. She leaned nearer to the 
mirror, remembering the interested look 
in Troeg’s eyes when he had first seen 
her in her gold-and-wistaria court gown. 
He had surveyed her with a cool, de- 
tached criticism, walking slowly around 
her, his head slightly on one side, as he 
smoked a small, Nuremberg pipe. 

“Very good,” he said; “very good in- 
deed! You are not one of these women 
out here. You have the gift. Probably 
you will be a fool and let it die while 
you dance on. Have you ever watched 
the midges whirl above a stagnant pool? 
I think of them when I watch you all 
dance. If you are ever tired of it, come 
to me and I will give you realities to 
feed upon—work and success, fruit of 
your own brain and hands.” 

She told herself the time had come 
when she was tired, and, turning out 
the contents of several drawers in her 
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trunk, she came across the slip of paper 
on which he had written his address. 


Gil Troeg, Crandali Building, West Forty- 
second Street, New York City. 


Prosaic enough, she thought. There 
was no smack of the ultra-bohemian 
about his choice in location, at all events. 
She selected one of her plainest gowns 
—a black, lusterless crape, with small, 
black cloche over her smooth, brown 
hair. The effect was excellent, she 
thought—a good impression for Troeg’s 
selective mind to attach itself to. She 
took a taxi downtown, found the office 
building just off Seventh Avenue, and 
rode to the top floor. The south suite 
bore his name in small, black-and-gold 
letters on its doors. The interior was 
a surprise to her. The reception room 
might have been the lounge of any pri- 
vate club. Beyond its Italian-arched 
doors was a glimpse of an apple-green 
library hung in. copper-toned fabrics, 
with one great window opening in tall, 
bronze casements to the south. Twenty 


floors below the city lay in a palpitant, 
amber haze of unreality with lifting 
towers and outlines: that seemed a bit 


of Stamboul. Absorbed in its beauty, 
she failed to hear Troeg enter. 

“You like it up here?” he asked in 
his cordial, slightly guttural voice. 
Turning to. extend her hand, his appear- 
ance struck her more than ever as troll- 
like, his large head with its growth of 
thickly curling black hair, the deeply 
lined face, full, firm mouth, and deeply 
dented chin, his deep-set eyes that never 
seemed at rest, massive shoulders and 
long arms and hands like a workman. 

“I have never thought of you in such 
a place,” she said, 

“Scenery merely.” He dismissed it 
with a wave of his hand. “Come in 
here.” He led the way into a large, 
bare workroom filled with scenic models 
and curious foreign “props,” a large 
skylight overhead, and a dais at one end 
large enough for a mimic stage. “I live 


and work here. I even have a garden 
in the air—look!” He took her over to 
the east end of the studio and opened 
the door on a triple terrace fashioned 
of stone and wrought iron in the jut 
of the building’s roof and cornices. “An 
Italian built it for me. I have a little 
Jap gardener who comes in from Long 
Island to keep my garden and trees 
healthy and happy. When he finds one 
that is not doing well, he runs his hand 
over it tenderly and tells me it is un- 
happy. Sit down, my dear; you will 
like that couch.” He motioned to a 
large, weather-stained gold one standing 
back on the second terrace, and dragged 
out an armful of velvet cushions to toss 
behind her. “Sit there and look at me 
with your great, brooding eyes, and you 
need not say one word. I am content.” 

“Why do you live way up here?” she 
asked. “To take the coriceit out of ped- 
cocks who want to fly?” ; 

He studied her intently through keen, 
half-closed eyes, noting the repression in 
her face, the controlled self behind her 
long, dark lashes, that still betrayed her: 

“We have black swans in my coun- 
try,” he said quietly at last. “You are 
like one of them. They become ac- 
climated aristocrats and still remain by 
nature nomads of the air lanes. Have 
you a good reason for coming here to 
disturb my peace of mind?” 

“You told me to come when I was 
tired of the other. I want you to place 
me in one of your companies anywhere 
out of New York. I have lost my 
money and I want to lose myself in 
work that I love. Can you understand, 
or must I answer a lot of questions?” 

He seated himself carelessly on the 
stone parapet and clasped his hands 
around one lifted knee, ignoring the 
sheer drop of twenty stories to the 
ground. 

“East or West?” he inquired, with a 
command of horizons that thrilled her. 
She tried to pivot her desires, to central- 
ize on some particular city, some locale 
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that would conceal and intrigue her, but 
while she hesitated he chose for her. 
“The Warwick Players open in Balti- 
more next week. They cover four cities 
going West, and settle in Fairmount, 
Ohio, for the season. My dear, do not 
look amazed. Fairmount is a college 
town. It also has a peculiar character 
all its own. It is built of chewing gum. 
Its culture springs from a superabun- 
dance of wealth and leisure from the 
sale of Chicola. It takes itself far more 
seriously than New York does, and you 
will be a gorgeous highlight to its little- 
theater movement.” 

Donna was silent, feeling a sudden let 
down in nervous tension, a longing to 
permit the tears to come that seemed to 
fill her eyes beyond control. 

“Please don’t notice me,” she begged. 
“I’ve been through my own particular 
little hell the past few days and the sun- 
light is blinding. When do I leave?” 

He smiled back at her in comradely 
fashion. 


“My dear, do not imagine you have a 


monopoly in traveling the devil’s under- 
ground, We all know its discipline. I 
will send you along with the company 
for four weeks to rehearse and break in. 
I presume you will not use your own 
name. You do not wish any one to 
know who you are, no?” 

“Give me a name,” she said with a 
queer, broken laugh, as she extended 
her hand to him. Instead of taking it, 
he rose, and: motioned to the couch. 

“Lie there and cry—cry hard—get it 
all out of you! I am very busy. Then 
try to sleep until dinner time. I will 
come for you and we will dine together 
and talk over the rdles you may have to 
get up in immediately. Forget your- 
self. And sleep well.” 

The door closed after him. After a 
moment’s hesitation she went up the 
three low, broad steps to the corner ter- 
race and lay down upon the couch there. 
But no tears came. She clasped her 
hands behind her head, her hat tossed 


on the ground beside her, and looked 
up at the low, drifting clouds that ap- 
peared so near until, against her will, 
she fell quietly asleep. 


CHAPTER VI. 


She saw Gil Troeg daily following 
that first meeting. The company was 
rehearsing at one of the smaller theaters 
on West Forty-seventh Street, and it 
was his wish that she watch the direc- 
tion and business of producing. It 
came as a tremendous relief and varia- 
tion from the customary tempo of her 
life’s routine, her entrée into this new 
world of intense activity and concentra- 
tion. Here, she told herself, surely she 
would find all that she craved after the 
artificiality ard blasé philosophy of Leo- 
nore Ballou and her set. 

She was not disturbed nor surprised 
when Tevis Forbes called on her the 
third day after her arrival. He had not 
telephoned purposely, he told her, but 
had secured her address through Farns- 
lee and had come to her direct rather 
than run the risk of being refused. 

She listened to him absently, looking 
from the window at the low, hazy 
clouds, the profile of the Carnegie Hall 
tower, one shaft of sunlight that seemed 
to seek her out like a heavenly lance. 
The morning was a_ gray-and-gold 
pastel. Pigeons fluttered and nestled 
closely in a window niche across the 
street, crowding for room on the nar- 
row stone ledge. She wondered how 
she was to evade him and attend the 
ten o’clock rehearsal as she had prom- 
ised Troeg. 

“T don’t know what other plans you 
have made, Donna,” he said abruptly. 
He was tired and nervous from the long 
trip down from Canada, and what he 
had probably been through, she thought. 
Perhaps Jacques had died, after all. It 
mattered amazingly little to her now. 
It seemed years since she had been a 
part of his life. “I want to get away 
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as soon as possible. There's a French 
boat sailing the fifth, We can cut 
everything and everybody and be mar- 
ried at once.” 

“Jacques did not die, then?” She 
could not keep the irony from her tone, 
but he ignored it. 

“He is out of danger, but he made a 
sworn affidavit to the doctor that it was 
Leonore who shot him, If she tries for 
a divorce he will use it against her. 
Rather rotten, isn’t it?” 

“He is always spectacular.” She 
smiled slightly. “But it is a compli- 
ment. He would never go to such 
lengths to retain her as a wife if he did 
not love her in his way.” 

“What do you mean? You don’t be- 
lieve in the good faith of any man, do 
you?” He paused before her, annoyed 
and combative. 

“In the unselfishness, do you mean?” 
Donna’s half-averted face was serene 
and somewhat abstracted. “I think, 
perhaps, that I am tired of over ex- 
ploitation, Tevis. Love is the most thor- 


oughly advertised thing in the. world, 
isn’t it—the desire of the nations? I 
think it is the most cruel thing in life. 


It is so ruthless in its selfishness. You 
want me to marry you with no more 
understanding of the real me than if 
you were clubbing me_over the head as 
a cave invitation. You notify me of 
the sailing date and expect me to be 
ready. Jacques Ballou never asks him- 
self if he is making Leonore happy. He 
lives as he pleases, and drags her about 
with him to places she hates, in an end- 
less progress that bores her to death. 
Tev, love does not satisfy women to-day 
any more than it has ever satisfied men.” 

“What then, in Heaven’s name, do 
you want?” he demanded irritably. 

“In Heaven's name, possibly fair play 
—something near the first ideal of 
matehood.” She looked back at him 
now, her straight brows frowning above 
her wide, dark eyes. “I can’t go with 
you, Tev. I’m through.” 


“What are you going to do here?” 

“What right have you to ask me?” 

“Oh, if you choose to put it that way,” 
he swung back, “none, except my love 
for you and my belief that you are mak- 
ing a damned fool of yourself over 
nothing. Business calls me abroad on 
the fifth, and I am going whether you 
decide to or not.” 

“That is better. Why should we 
quarrel over this? I wish you all suc- 
cess. Can't you try to see what I want 
to do instead of biting the dust and 
kicking the stars and hating me most 
gladsomely? It isn’t you particularly, 
Tev. It’s—any man. I couldn't stand 
the accepted code of marriage—this 
swearing a lot of holy nonsense with 
one eye over your shoulder at the most 
interesting man of the moment.” 

“But what do you think you're getting 
in its place?’ he demanded, striving to 
keep the mastery over himself and not 
seize her in his arms. “I don’t know 
what you've got ahead of you, what 
you're aiming at, but I tell you that 
human nature is the same in any eddy 
of life. The same pettiness, the same 
passions, the same intrigues. You are 
the kind of woman who will stir up 
trouble wherever you go. Men will love: 
you and women hate you, and you can’t 
help yourself because that is the primi- 
tive law and the reaction to the ancient 
call in the blood.” 

“Terrible, isn’t it?’ She smiled back 
at him with amused toleration. “Tev, 
dear, there is a world where men and 
women think of something else besides 
the next love thrill, the newest interest. 
Work that one loves to do is a great 
antidote. Perhaps that is why men love 
less than women. They never pool their 
entire wealth on one play. Do you mind 
leaving me now? I have an appoint- 
ment at ten.” 

“For about three months.” He took 
both her slim, white hands in his, the 
anger dying from his eyes. “You have 
enough money left to experiment on 
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until I get back. Perhaps by then you'll 
have found out.” 

“How to appreciate your hectic devo- 
tion?” She shook her head at him. 
“Thanks, no, Tev. Is Leonore sailing 
on the same boat? Please believe me, 
and, if Jacques will give her a divorce, 
marry her.” 

He ieft, slamming the door after him. 
Donna wondered as she hurried through 
her dressing what Gil Troeg would have 
done to a woman who had said such 
things to him. 

As she stepped from the street into 
the dark interior of the theater where 
the company was rehearsing, its dusk 
blinded her for a few moments. She 
took her usual seat halfway down the 
center aisle, and found within a few 
minutes a peculiar sense of security and 
relaxation stealing over her. She had 
crossed a magical threshold of imagina- 
tion and was in another world, com- 
pletely beguiled. 

She tried to fix her attention on the 
stage; on Jay Kronold’s lithe, active 
figure, coatless, distinctive as he moved 
here and there, directing, observing, 
consulting ; on Hamilton Kane, a typical 
hero with his careful British grooming, 
his air of detached ennui, a man of the 
world who still sought the golden apples 
of illusion. 

Troeg had suggested her meeting the 
members of the conrpary the night be- 
fore at an informal supper party in his 
studio. It had sounded casual, but when 
she arrived she found the long, bare 
workroom and outer stone terrace both 
transformed into an Italian banquet hall 
and a hanging garden of loveliness. 
Great black altar candles in heavy bronze 
holders gave a dimly diffused illumina- 
tion, and exhaled a peculiar perfume—a 
Burmese temple incense, she learned 
later, like crushed lilies. The full moon 
shining through the high, half-opened 
glass doors gave it the unreality of a 
stage setting. It seemed incredible that 
they could be above Forty-second Street 


with Broadway a few hundred yards 
east, 

She had been introduced as Shirley 
Steffans, an Australian actress. Troeg 
had remarked briefly that she was join- 
ing the Warwick Players for the stock 
season at Fairmount. Besides Kane and 
Kronold, she had met Temple Warren. 
a Georgia girl, who was playing in- 
génues, Jim Fawcett and his wife, Ada 
Jeffries—English people—and Audrey 
Bayne, a quiet, tall woman with a beau- 
tiful smile and extreme slenderness. A 
very good-looking boy with accusing 
eyes and a Greek profile attached him- 
self to her service at once—Derry 
Burke. Donna, with a fellow feeling 
as she heard herself addressed by a 
strange name, asked him whether he had 
made his up all by himself. 

“Tt suits you so well, you know. Why 
do they pick out the stout, settled type 
for romantic rdles, when you are 
around ?” 

“I knew that you were cruel,” Derry 
said moodily. “No woman with those 
lips would ever say a kind word to a 
man. As it happens, my name is my 
own. I am Dan Burke’s son. He was 
in musical comedy while I was yet ram- 
bling in the void. Has any one, by the 
way, assured you that you are the most 
beautiful woman in the world? I have 
been standing over there staring at you 
in mute amazement. I’ve never believed 
in fairy tales before. Your skin is like 
Browning’s gypsy duchess; your eyelids 
lift like indolent moths’ wings; the line 
of your throat makes one chant in 
ecstasy ; your eyes are wells of mystery. 
I never dreamed there could be eyes like 
yours.” 

“How old are you?”’-Donna asked. 
“Never mind. Old enough to know the 
theme we all dance to. What do you 
play—the shepherd in the distance?” 

“Character parts,” he told her coldly. 
“T was the idiot in ‘John Ferguson,’ the 
brother in ‘Spanish Love.’ I am un- 
requited love, disillusioned, satirical, 
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rude to all believers. Troeg’s going to 
let me try ‘He Who Gets Slapped’ this 
season, I worship Pierrot in all his 
Protean changes. I am the eternal Pier- 
rot astride a very tall, narrow chimney 
pot against an orange moon, playing a 
lute to the hysterical young moon.” 

“You're a delight in a jaded world,” 
Donna assured him gravely. “Love's 
steeplejack ; a perfectly adorable symbol 
of misdirected energy.” 

“I discover that I hate you,” he re- 
turned devoutly. “Look at Ada, the 
ancient. She observes my subjugation 
and suspects you of witchcraft. You're 
going to have your own troubles in this 
selected group of mummers.” 

“My dear”—Miss Jeffries leaned for- 
ward and spoke to her at this point— 
“just what company were you playing 
in, did you say? I was wondering if 
you knew my good old friend, Charles 
Mandeville, with the Melbourne stock?” 

There had been a sudden cessation in 
conversation, a pregnant silence; then 
Donna’s low contralto voice as she 
smiled back into the curious, old grande- 
dame face. 

“I have never played in Melbourne.” 

Later, as she stood out on the upper 
terrace, smoking a cigarette with Hamil- 
ton Kane to Derry’s disgust, Kane had 
enlightened her on several details con- 
nected with the company and the work 
ahead. She liked him better than Derry. 
There was little admiration in his 
sophisticated eyes, little room for the 
intrusion of any woman iftto his satis- 
fied contemplation of himself. From 
where they stood they could look down 
into the studio and see Troeg removing 
a gray-velvet and chincilla cape from 
the slim shoulders of a late arrival. She 
was obviously ingénue in make-up and 
intent, although in her late thirties. Her 
face was still childlike, delicate as a 
miniature in its pink-and-cream tinting, 
dimpled, eager. There was a premedi- 
tated juvenility in her whole appearance 
—her gown of pale lavender and leaf- 
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green chiffon, silver grapes pendant on 
her fluffy, bobbed hair, her whole man- 
ner of dreamy naiveté, 

“That,” Kane remarked pointedly, “is 
Troeg’s wife, Thyra Janssen, late lead- 
ing lady with the ‘Players.’” 

To Donna another element entirely 
had been injected into the gathering by 
this woman’s presence. Up to that mo- 
ment, she herself had felt a conscious 
sense of exaltation in entering this new 
circle of artistic comradeship. This was 
the world of effort, of craftsmanship, 
that she had longed to be a part of, the 
commonwealth of high endeavor. She 
was giving herself to this new life with 
an utter abandon of self, a great faith 
and expectancy that pivoted its hope 
on the appreciation she had found in 
Gil Troeg. Now, without warning, she 
found the harmony jarred by a crashing 
note of shrill dissonance; the glamour 
was cheapened for her merely by Thyra 
Janssen’s personality. 

“Why is she leaving?” she asked. 

“She is ambitious and wants to play 
here in New York. Sit out here and 
I'll tell you about her.” She had en- 
joyed this confidence from Kane. De- 
spite his self-satisfaction and assurance, 
he was well-bred and in touch with her 
own zones of interest, They had sat up 
on the terrace while the others ate and 
danced, discussing new plays abroad, the 
aims of the Guitrys, the latent Spanish 
influence, the popular Viennese school 
of seduction and otherwise, the Russian 
supreme technique in acting, and what 
Kane dubbed the new “‘tom-tom” drama 
—plays dependent for their great mo- 
ments on the customary sacrifice to 
Venus Anadyomene. 

“We have been hindered from pro- 
ducing plays which Troeg longs to do 
here in America,” he added, “Thyra’s 
scope is limited. She prefers the mor- 
bid, imagines herself a Duse, and she 
knows she is getting passé. She hears 
the footfalls of the younger women 
after her. It’s tragic to watch her fight. 
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Of course you saw what’s happening to 
her ?” 

“What do you mean?” Donna leaned 
forward to look down into the long 
room where Troeg stood with folded 
arms, aloof and detached, while the 
others listened to his wife’s animated 
chatter. 

“She takes drugs, and goes to ex- 
tremes. Troeg was absolutely mad over 
her when she first came to this country 
ten years ago. She is Danish, and her 
chief glory was her hair. She was in 
grand opera and fost her voice. Played 
Melisande and wore her own hair, mind 
—a magnificent mass of red-gold waves. 
Since she came on here this summer she 
has cut it off in some fit of pique after 
a quarrel with Troeg. Queer twist in 
temperament, what? She told me a 

Here they had been interrupted by 
Derry, pleading for a fox trot with 
Donna, and the subject had not been 
renewed, 

To-day, as she sat in the darkened, 
empty theater, Donna found herself 


thinking of Thyra Janssen in pity, won- 
dering what compensating adjustment 
Troeg would make to her if he followed 
out his present schedule for the “Fair- 


mount stock season. What desperation 
and secret agony must lie behind Thyra’s 
delicate, blank face with its wide, blue 
eyes, too bright and staring to be 
natural, the parted, curved lips, and 
peculiar, far-off expression. 

Presently she was aware of Troeg, his 
tall, shambling figure strolling up the 
center aisle looking for her. Without 
greeting, he settled himself in a chair 
directly back of her, and leaned for- 
ward, speaking in low tones. Again she 
felt the strange impulse to close her 
eyes, to rest herself in his strength of 
mind and poise. She had always longed 
for this—a great, sexless friendship, 
mental companionship with a man who 
would never speak of love to her, to 
whom she could turn for advice and 
stimulation with surety of response. 
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Troeg was the first to fill this demand. 
Also, in his attitude toward her, she 
felt that he, too, found in her friendship 
something that success and the world 
had failed to give him. Yet, even now, 
as she sat listening to his comments on 
the rehearsal, she felt a swift suspicion 
of her own motives and excuses to her- 
self. Leonore had been cynical and final 
in her summing up of any friendship 
between a man and a woman, 

“All based solely upon sex attraction, 
my dear; don’t fool yourself. Given 
propinquity and occasion, you will find 
yourself, willynilly, in the arms of the 
adjacent male who happens to interest 
you most, pro tem. The man who begs 
for your friendship will analyze your 
frailties, chart dangerous waters, and 
seize the first epportunity to teach you 
your place in the cosmic plan.” 

Yet Troeg’s voice even soothed her 
taut, raw nerves as he blocked out future 
plans for her. She would play seconds 
for a few weeks after they reached 
Fairmount. Audrey Bayne would re- 
main for certa’n types, but in “Green 
Branches” and several other new plays, 
Donna was to have her chance. 

“You're very good to me, Mr. Troeg,” 
she said slowly. “I, hope I shall never 
disappoint you.” 

“So do I.” He smiled down at her. 
“T am not afraid.” 

“But I hardly know what to say in 
return.” 

“T like you best when you say nothing. 
You are the most eloquent woman when 
you are silent that I have ever known. 
I admire brevity, and you will not be a 
failure. You are as intriguing to the 
imagination as the moon. It may be a 
dead world, but its mystery enthralls 
us.” 

She turned her head at this, puzzled, 
to meet his grave, intent gaze. Then 
she said: 

“I wonder just what you mean by 
that.” 

He remained silent as if searching 
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for words, finally saying half humor- 
ously: 

“You see, I classify women in two 
simple groups: those who love and those 
who are loved. Those who hunt, those 
who are hunted. I think they are mostly 
selfish and innately deceptive. They 
change their character to suit their 
needs like a chameleon. They are hys- 
terical in what they are pleased to call 
their love relations. 
wings were made to flop, not to fly with. 
But you are different. You are my 
wild, dark swan. That is the greatest 
joke upon us men, that always we imag- 
ine we find at last one woman utterly 
different from her entire, ridiculous 
sex.” 

“Do you think it is only men who do 
that?” she asked. 

He lighted a cigarette with delibera- 
tion before answering her, drew on it 
with long inhalations, sending the curl- 
ing smoke up into the uncertain light, 
watching its undulations and final van- 
ishing. 


“T have not pried into the causes 
which luckily catapulted you into this 


seat beside me,” he said at last. “I am 
grateful to my own particular gods that 
you are here, and that, perhaps, I can 
give you what you seek—or, rather, 
what you lack—self-expression and its 
ultimate goal of happiness. Love seems 
to have failed you, as it usually does 
the supertype of human being, but it has 
not hurt you or hindered your growth. 
You will grow fast now like a vine that 
is clipped to its roots.” 

Donna shook her head, her lips com- 
pressed. He did not appear to expect 
any reply. There had been a lull in the 
rehearsal during their talk. Now he 
rose abruptly and left her to confer with 
Krono!d on the changes in a scene. The 
glow from the one arc light on the stage 
threw into relief his strongly featured 
face, the heavy, blunt lines, thickly curl- 
ing black hair, and uplifted head like a 
peasant Pan, Donna thought. She tried 


They think that’ 
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to recall the name of the sculptor who 
had done the one in the Luxemburg, and 
from this center there swung a wide 
radius of speculation. She wondered 
what the immediate future held for her 
with this man in control. She knew he 
had been interested in her from the time 
of Sandra King’s pageant. In turning 
to him now, she had, perhaps subcon- 
sciously, traded upon her belief that he 
would do whatever she asked him to. 

She found herself hesitating, waver- 
ing between her faith in herself, and a 
little shifting disbelief in the ideals she 
had set before her. Was she deliber- 
ately deceiving herself, she wondered. 
Gil Troeg attracted her amazingly, drew 
her to him, bound her mind to his with 
a force she had never met before. He 
was utterly different from any man she 
had ever met. In some strange way, 
she felt herself dependent on him for 
encouragement and companionship—she 
who had always exulted in her indi- 
viduality and freedom. 

As she watched him now, in strong 
silhouette, leaning over the orchestra 
railing, she was suddenly aware of some 
one passing so near to her down the 
darkened aisle that a satin coat sleeve 
brushed against her hand resting on the 
chair arm. There was a faint perfume 
diffused like the Burmese incense. 
Presently Thyra Janssen joined Troeg 
and both passed to the space between the 
boxes and the railing, where he lifted 
her in his arms easily and set her on 
the stage, taking the climb himself after 
her, The intimacy jarred her; thrust 
wide before her inner vision the years 
this woman had been close and dear to 
Troeg, the surety now of her access to 
him. It was as if a metallic wall had 
been set between herself and the man, 
even in her own thoughts, Later, when 
they passed out together, neither paused 
where she still sat. The perfume was 
mingled with Troeg’s favorite tobacco, 

After they had left the theater to- 
gether, Donna felt a sensation of faint- 
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ness, of isolation and panic. Gripping 
her nerves with a laugh at herself, she 
rose and went farther up front to where 
Kronold stood. 

“Well, how do you like it, Miss 
Steffans?” he asked. “This is our last 
day. We leave New York at nine a. m., 
to-morrow, Are you coming with us?” 

“Yes!” She found she could add 
nothing to the brief assent. Curiosity 
over Thyra Janssen filled her mind. 
“Do you think Miss Janssen will like 
it better here?” 

Kronold gave her a quick look of 
keen, amused penetration. 

“You’ve got nothing to worry about,” 
he said. “Troeg’s doing the right thing 
by her. She’s going straight into a new 
production in the line she likes best— 
Russian stuff this time. They had a 
blow-up last month and haven’t been 
living together since, but that’s not for 
the public to know. I’m mighty glad to 
see him take an interest in things again, 
I assure you, Miss Steffans. But I can 


tell you this—if she knew he was going 


to put on ‘Green Branches’ out in Fair- 
mount, with any one else playing 
Deirdre, she’d throw this other engage- 
ment sky high and leave on _ the 
nine a. m. in the morning. 

“Ts it right to take it from her?” she 
found herself saying, but Kronold 
laughed and started away. 

“Don’t you worry. Wheels within 
wheels. We're all up against them in 
this game. Troeg’s got you set.” 

He nodded with a smile of reassur- 
ance and left her. Donna stared up at 
the shadowy proscenium arch, her even, 
dark brows drawn together in a frown. 
Tevis’ words rang disturbingly in her 
memory: “Men will 
women will hate you. 
of woman.” 

She blamed Thyra as the intrusive 
element that lowered the ideals in an 
otherwise satisfactory arrangement, ex- 
onerating herself and Troeg with almost 
an indifferent surety. 


love you and 


You're that kind 


CHAPTER VII. 

Four weeks later the Warwick Play- 
ers concluded their tour engagements 
and settled at Fairmount for the season. 
Neither Gil Troeg nor his wife accom- 
panied them. To Donna it was a period 
of study and relaxation. She had kept 
herself apart from the other members 
of the company, preferring to avoid 
making new friendships. Kronold she 
liked to talk over her work with, and 
Kane formed a habit of pausing beside 
her during rehearsals to chat casually 
and entertain her with his clever com- 
ments. Derry Burke had relapsed into 
a state of dumb devotion after a fruit- 
less attempt to establish his permanent 
allegiance during the Baltimore engage- 
ment. Once he had made a remark that 
had startled Donna and warned her of 
one possibility she had not guarded 
against, 

“You know that you are exactly like 
a society girl whose pictures I always 
cut out of the supplements. I can’t re- 
member her name, but the contour of 
the head and throat are the same, and 
the sweep of your hair around your 
face, and the glorious, haunting eyes. 
The thing I liked about her, I know, 
was the challenging, cold-blooded 
deviltry in her eyes. She seemed to say, 
‘Why not?’ Anybody ever tell you 
about her?” 

“T have not been in your country 
long,’ Donna had told him evasively. 
“How should I know?” 

Remembering how very frequently 
her portrait had appeared in the various 
rotogravure sections, she had ‘been an- 
noyed and troubled. With Kane there 
was no fear of his ever lapsing into the 
personal angle. His conversation was a 
flowing monologue, devoted to his own 
impressions and experiences. She en- 
joyed getting a mental bird’s-eye view 
of Fairmount from his description. Yet 
at first sight she had liked the towns 
itself, set in the hollow of a green valley 
with rounded hills melting into purple 
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horizons. A river of amber-colored 
water flowed sluggishly through its 
center section, forming a natural line of 
social demarcation to its citizens. The 
south end of the town was dedicated to 
the college buildings and campus. The 
entire northern part across the river was 
overspread by the great, castlelike fac- 
tory and various attendant buildings set 
out in elaborate Italian gardens. Here 
Chicola was produced. 

“And while it is the tacit custom now 
to overlook Chicola,” Kane told her, 
“still you must always remember that it 
is the cheerful jinn we are all beholden 
to. It raised the town, the college, the 
Warwick Players—everything here—to 
its present state of self-satisfied super- 
iority to towns in general, There was 
some talk last year of changing the name 
of the place to Stratford, and the river 
to Avon; but the unseen boss inter- 
ferred. He prefers Fairmount. I be- 
lieve it is the name of his birthplace in 
Vermont. Your successful American 
business man is most ingenuous and 
sentimental, have you ever noticed? 
Jim Morrison, the chap behind Chicola, 
lives abroad—is ambassador somewhere, 
in fact; has brought up his entire fam- 
ily over there, and néver comes near 
this place. He abhors even the mention 
of gum. Curious, isn’t it? Yet he is 
proud of it all, and he backs Troeg in 
producing highbrow drama. He’s en- 
dowed the theater here, even, all in one 
great advertising subterfuge to eradi- 
cate from the public mind the connec- 
tion between Fairmount and Chicola. 
They must correlate thusly:  Fair- 
mount, Warwick Players. Ripping, 
isn’t it?” 


“Whoever comes to see the plays?” 
asked Donna amusedly. 


“Oh, everybody here and in Cincin- 


nati. We are the vogue. We catch the 
overflow from the society crowd in 
town. It is the smart thing here to 
keep a country place out along the river 


even if you have to live in the city. 
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Troeg plays the game accordingly. You 
will have to pour tea after matinées. 
You will be taken up and patronized by 
women like Angie Devereaux and Mrs, 
J. Endicott Brown.” 

“More Chicola?” 

“No, no; Brown is a banker in Cin- 
cinnati—roly-poly sort of little man, 
with much patience and a bald head. 
Angie is a dear old thing from the 
coast with a sugar fortune sweetening 
life for her even out here. Young 
Brown is nineteen, wants to be an actor, 
loathes money, thinks himself a sort of 
kid cosmopolite, a junior Petronius 
Arbiter of art. A very decent sort of 
boy when you get him apart from his 
impossible mother. She’s a terrible 
character. Imagine the type of person 
who would patronize Troeg!” 

The first night they opened in “Aren’t 
We All?” Troeg’s custom was to lead 
off with a last-season London success 
and wind up with Shaw or Chekhov. 
Donna found herself cast for the 
woman friend who was inadvertently 
kissed by the husband. Her air of 
breeding and aloofness was an asset. 
She had brought with her all of her 
somewhat extravagant wardrobe, and 
Ada Jeffries’ auburn eyebrows lifted at 
sight of the costly evening gown of 
silver-and-rose Venetian silk, earrings 
of jade and pink topaz from Teheran, 
and slipper buckles set with real dia- 
monds. 

“My dear Jim,” she remarked point- 
edly, “have you observed Miss Steffans? 
Those jewels are real. I thought there 
was something peculiar about that 
worn the first time I laid my eyes on 
her.” 

“More power to her,” Jim Faweett 
returned placidly. “Probably she win- 
tered in the Valley of the Kings. Lovely 
creature, isn’t she? Don’t be tactless, 
Ada.- I have an idéa her position is a 
permanent one.” 

As Donna turned to go down to. her 
dressing room after the second act cur- 
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tain, she found Jay Kronold waiting 
with another man in evening dress, obvi- 
ously to intercept her. She caught a 
first impression of youth, correct garb, 
assurance, and ardent admiration from 
keen, boyish eyes. Kronold made the 
introduction brief: “James Endicott 
Brown, Jr., Miss Steffans, otherwise 
Endy,” and left them together. 

“You’re very wonderful, Miss Stef- 
fans,” Endy said with an easy famil- 
iarity that annoyed her until she realized 
there was no direct intent behind it. 
“How did you ever alight here as a 
stop-off in your starry flight?” 

“Perhaps the tangible was an induce- 
ment. I rather like Fairmount,” she 
countered. 

“Do you? I only spend six weeks out 
of the year here on account of Troeg 
and his theater. We're having a little 


supper to-night if you’d care to come. 
I'll wait for you.” 

She assured him she could not think 
of going, but later Kane advised her to 
Endy Brown always opened the 


do so. 
season with a supper party for the mem- 
bers of the Players at the one smart 
restaurant the town  afforded—the 
Savoy. 

“You have to do these things, you 
know,” he said mildly. “It’s a bore, but 
Troeg expects it of us. Popularity stuff. 
A sop to Cerberus. Come on and be a 
good sport.” 

She smiled back and shook her head. 
After the theater was darkened and the 
curtain half raised, she left the stage 
through one of the lower box entrances 
and so out through the empty theater 
to the front of the house. Endy Brown 
and the others were waiting at the stage 
door, she knew. Twenty minutes after 
she reached her room at the hotel, the 
telephone rang. Endy’s voice came over 
the wire, pitched low and inducing. 

“Er—Miss Steffans? There seems to 
have been a little misunderstanding. I 
am waiting for you downstairs. Will 
you come with us?” 


“I’m rather tired to-night. I’m 
sorry.” She hung up the receiver on 
his protests, feeling suddenly furious at 
his eager insistence. Popularity stuff! 
A wave of loneliness swept over her. 
She felt out of her orbit, friendless, 
heartsick. Even while she had stood 
there on the stage during one of her 
scenes, looking out at the tiers of in- 
distinct faces in the dimly lighted 
theater, she had felt curiously antago- 
nistic. How absurd that she, Donna 
Blair, should: be standing there, a play- 
thing of the general public’s mood. 
True, she caught a certain contagion of 
enthusiasm—the behind-the-scenes thrill, 
as Temple Warren called it. Even the 
dressing room that ghe shared with 
Temple she enjoyed. There was an 
austerity about its plain, bare walls and 
severity of line that soothed her. 

She undressed quickly now, and 
turned off her lights. When she opened 
her windows, and stood looking down 
on the triangular public square before 
the hotel, the arc lights spluttered and 
flashed on the green grass and dusty 
cottonwood trees. A_ freight train 
backed jerkily with a grinding of brakes 
on the tracks along the river front, two 
streets south. The town looked de- 
serted. A few moments before Endy 
Brown’s sport roadster had waited for 
her down on the street before the hotel. 
What a fool she had been not to go 
with the others. she thought. It had 
been Donna Blair who had shrunk from 
contact with any of these new people, 
had felt herself alien to them. 

She sat on the broad window sill, her 
head leaning back against the painted 
casement, thinking tiredly, when there 
beat up suddenly a loud baying of dogs 
—bloodhounds. Their sinister challenge 
crashed the stillness into brittle frag- 
ments. She crossed to the telephone 
and called up the office. 

“Just training the hounds, Miss Stef- 
fans,” the night clerk told her. “Sher- 
iff uses them. Sorry you were dis- 
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turbed—certainly am. 
along on their way.” 

She returned to the window and 
watched the take-off of the hounds. 
Freed from leash, they slipped away 
into the shadows like wolves, hugging 
the ground. Lastly, after they had gone, 
there came back to her the insistent 
menace of their far-off baying. She 
shuddered, her imagination visualizing 
the realism of a man hunt through the 
wooded hills and river bottoms below 
the town. Cruelty seemed specialized, 
she thought, standardized to fit the 
measure of hate. Every one seemed to 
carry the streak in him—Jacques, Leo- 
nore, Tevis, and herself. Conscience 
had its own pack to let loose on fugi- 
tive selves. 

She sat up in bed, her face on her 
hands, wondering if Tevis had sailed as 
he had threatened; whether he felt the 
loss of her or really cared. Here in 


They'll be right 


the darkness of this hotel room, with its 
faint odor of varnish and perfumed 
soap, she found herself clamoring to the 
night to give him back to her, casting 


out the image of Troeg or Kane or any 
other man who had held her interest. 
It was Tevis she loved and wanted, she 
thought bitterly. This idiotic flair for 
ambition, this speeding after false 
ideals 

The telephone rang again, Endy 
Brown’s voice again amazing her at his 
persistency. 

“Hope I didn’t wake you up. I only 
wanted to tell you how we miss you. 
There are roses beside your plate. May 
I see you to-morrow morning? Please, 
a drive after breakfast.” 

“T have a rehearsal, thanks.” 

“Then later on. Will you have 
luncheon with me? I know a wonder- 
ful place down the river.” 

“T always rest and read after rehears- 
ing. No, thanks”—as he urged his in- 
vitation pleadingly—‘“I have luncheon 
served up here where it is quiet.” Was 
there nothing he could do for her happi- 
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ness or amusement, he begged? She 
laughed back softly. Yes; stop the 
bloodhounds baying below her windows 
when she was tired. He grasped at the 
hint seriously, 

“T’ll tell Jeff Barlow about it to-mor- 
row. He’s the sheriff. He’d be de- 
lighted to move them somewhere else. 
I wish you were here. It’s spoiled the 
whole evening for me. I'm wondering 
why you refused. Can you hear the 
music? They’re New Orleans players, 
regular tamales. Listen, will you let 
me drive you out to the inn for tea to- 
morrow afternoon?” 

“Perhaps.” She half promised it to 
get rid of his importunity. “Good 
night.” 

As soon as she left the telephone, she 
regretted her consent, born of her utter 
loneliness. Yet it gave her a grip on 
to-morrow, a challenge to the monotony 
of Fairmount, to feel that this boy, with 
his wealth and cosmopolitan outlook, 
was reaching out to some sophistication 
that he sensed in her. Her own isola- 
tion from her kind was a factor, too, 
she thought ironically, [Even a man like 
Endy Brown, whom she would have 
overlooked and ignored a few weeks 
back, was welcome because he at least 
spoke her language. It had not occurred 
to her to inquire about the inn. It rep- 
resented a location, nothing more— 
some quiet spot where one might stop 
for tea along the road. 

The following day Endy called for 
her around four in a low, underslung 
red roadster. He was easy mannered, 
low voiced, brief, decidedly likable, she 
thought. When he swung the car into 
a broad, private driveway half hidden 
between masses of foliage and high, 
stone gateposts, she glanced about curi- 
ously. Ahead was a country club in 
Georgian style, red brick with white 
stone ornamentation, ivy covered. From 
it terraced gardens sloped to the river 
with a rolling golf course in the dis- 
tance. 











“The inn is connected with the club,” 
Endy told her. “I thought you'd like it 
out here.” 

There were many cars parked about 
the circular entrance, but the local im- 
portance and exclusiveness of Beaure- 
gard Inn were lost on Donna. As the 
two entered the long lounge which led 
to the tea room, there was an under- 
current of repressed interest which sud- 
denly seemed to surge up at their ap- 
pearance there together—Endy Brown 
and this girl from the Warwick Players. 
With leisurely, assured grace, she moved 
along the flowery aisles to the reserved 
table overlooking the garden. In the 
detectable cessation of conversation 
about them, the pointed observance of 
her. Donna herself felt an indefinable 
hostility, but she did not realize that the 
social arbiters of Fairmount were an- 
noyed at Endy’s aggress:ve chivalry. 

Endy himself noticed no one. There 
was a dogged, debonair defiance in his 
manner. He devoted himself solely to 
his companion, knowing perfectly that 
he had violated an unwritten law of the 
elect in bringing Shirley Steffans there 
at that hour. From four to six, no out- 
siders passed beyond the high rhododen- 
dron hedge unless they were members 
of the club, and his lady paramount was 
less than even a social pretender to Fair- 
mount’s Middle West social set. She 
was, as Angie Devereaux was whisper- 
ing to the man next her, a girl whom 
Gil Troeg was interested in and who had 
quite evidently supplanted his own wife 
in the company, and probably in Troeg’s 
affections also. 

Stephanie Brown, Endy’s sister, eyed 
them both alertly, swept her glance over 
the table where her mother was enter- 
taining several friends, and smiled con- 
tentedly. 

“Haven’t I the brave little brud?” 
she said to the boy with her. “Observe 
the queen mother. Her eyelashes are 
trembling with rage. And isn't the 
Steffans person the most exquisite, dis- 
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dainful type you ever saw? Endy looks 
as if he’d absorb her any minute, 
doesn’t he, poor darling? They say 
Troeg’s going to blaze the way for her 
straight to Broadway. I wish I had 
her eyes.” 

Endy bent over the table toward 
Donna, deliberately ignoring the cool, 
steady gaze of his mother. 

“How did you ever come out here?” 
he asked. 

“Why not?” She shrugged slim, 
sloping shoulders in the perfectly fitting 
straight-line gown she was wearing of 
apple-green duvetyn with the costliest 
neck piece of sables in the place. “It’s 
out of the beaten track of one’s familiar 
spirits. I needed rest and a change— 
something to take me completely out 
of myself, to change me into a new per- 
son even to myself. Can you under- 
stand?” 

“IT only understand that I’m glad 
you're here. But it is new to you, isn’t 
it? I mean, you’re not like Audrey 
Bayne and little Temple.” 

“Have you brought me here to ask 
questions?” she parried. “I thought it 
rather a nice place to relax in.” 

Endy caught Stephanie’s long, tell- 
ing glance, and nodded. 

“Just my kid sister envying my know- 
ing you,” he said carelessly, “After 
you play in ‘Green Branches,’ and ‘Lady 
Mayfair,’ you'll knock them all down, 
don’t worry. You'll have to be patient 
at first. It’s unsettling to a community 
like this to have a goddess suddenly 
parked in the public square. No social 
precedent to go by.” His eyes slowly 
looked her over with a connoisseur’s ap- 
proval that amused her immensely. It 
was beginning to dawn on her that Endy 
believed he was providing her with a 
novel thrill, bringing her into the sacred 
precincts of such a place as this. She 
met his sister’s eager gaze and smiled 
slightly back. 

“When will Troeg be out?” Endy 
asked abruptly. 
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“Monday, I believe. [ am glad. We 
all let down without his wonderful spur 
of enthusiasm.” 

“Have you known him long?” 

“About six months, I think.” 
counted back to Sandra’s 
mentally. 

“You know Troeg’s not an individual. 
He’s a cult. He makes me feel like a 
stick of chewing gum, honestly. Use- 
less, inane, ridiculous.” He struck out 
savagely. 

“He is dynamic,” Donna said mus- 
ingly as she poured tea for them with a 
grace born of long practice. “He has 
the rare gift of charging other people’s 
mental batteries, I think, with his own 
ideals and enthusiasms. He is so brief 
and cheerful, so restful.” 

“Janssen’s been a big handicap to 
him.” Endy’s eyes watched her face in- 
tently. 

“You mean his wife? 
once.” 

“She’s gone after dope heavily since 
her health failed, they say. Between 
that and her crazy jealousy, Gil’s had a 
tough road to travel. I’m glad you've 
taken her place.” 

“I wonder if I have,” Donna replied, 
half regretfully. “I always feel sorry 
for actresses and their brief hour. It 
must be deadly to be forever listening 
for the footfall of the woman who will 
take your place.” 

So interested was she in contempla- 
tion of her cup of tea that she failed 
utterly to observe Mrs. Endicott Brown 
rising from a table near by. She was a 
large woman, deep-breasted, imposing, 
slow moving. With her somewhat pro- 
truding, light-blue eyes staring fixedly 
ahead of her, she led the way with her 
guests out of the Beauregard tea room, 
registering her opinion of Endy and the 
company he chose to keep. And in- 
stantly Stephanie rose and made her 
way to her brother’s side. 

“Selfish, aren't you going to share her 
with me?” she asked airily. “I’m Endy’s 
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sister, Miss Steffans, and I think you’re 
the most glorious thing!” 

Donna, glancing up with a smile, was 
suddenly aware of being the center of 
attention, and also that the near-by table 
had been vacated. She had been pub- 
licly condemned by a woman like Fanny 
Brown, A feeling of delicious amuse- 
ment swept over her; of wondering 
what Sandra and the rest of her own 
social crowd would say back in New 
York. Her best rdle in Fairmount, she 
thought, would probably not be played 
on the stage, but, as Shirley Steffans, an 
unknown Australian actress of dubious 
background. She gave the young girl 
the full radiance of her charm. 

“It is wonderful to be out here and 
meet people like you and Endy,” she 
said. 

CHAPTER VIII. 


Troeg arrived unexpectedly on Satur- 
day night. Donna had no opportunity 
of speaking with him personally until 
after the performance, but she had been 
vividly aware of his presence and 
scrutiny from the rear of one of the 
second-tier boxes, had been on the qui 
vive to hear his opinion of her work, 
and keenly disappointed when he failed 
to visit her between the acts. 

As she was leaving the stage door, he 
spoke to her from where he was waiting 
with Kronold, both seated on the long, 
wooden bench outside the door in the 
alleyway. 

“Ready?” The brevity and tone con- 
veyed almost a command, yet she found 
herself obeying with a curious, eager 
sense of relief, taking her seat beside 
him in the electric coupé drawn up to 
the curb. Even the model car he pre- 
ferred was characteristic of him, she 
thought. Endy drove a low, underslung, 
sport roadster; Tevis a conventional, 
high-priced French car with a good 
chauffeur. Troeg took a roundabout 
way through the town, crossed the 
bridge, and followed the river past the 
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factory district to the straggling homes 
of the workers. They stopped at length 
before a two-story frame house, with an 
overhanging balcony in the Spanish 
style, and an amber light shining from 
its windows. ‘There was the low beat 
of a guitar accompaniment to a man’s 
voice singing with a lazy cadence, from 
the darkened doorway. 


“For I am a gay caballero, 
Sailing from Rio Janeiro——” 


“Cut it, Niéta!” Troeg’s genial tone 
stopped him short. “I’ve brought Miss 
Steffans to pass judgment on your very 
good suppers. Benito Niéta used to 
run a restaurant in the City of Mexico 
before they put him out. He has spent 
about fifteen years in prison, and is an 
excellent cook. I dream of his chicken 
tamales when I am on Broadway.” 

When they had passed up the narrow, 
rickety stairs into the front room and 
taken a table by the open window, he 
smiled over at her for the first time with 
the old, familiar air of the mestro. 

“Well, are you happy here?” he 
asked. 

She hesitated, looked away from him 
out of the window at the silver sweep 
of the river in the moonlight, the deep 
shadows on the buildings in the water, 
and back at his face. 

“IT think Iam. I’ve hardly had time 
to ask myself. The rehearsals and per- 
formances take up most of the time 
when I am not sleeping or resting. I 
am forgetting, though. Was I all right 
to-night ?” 

“You had nothing to do, but some 
people never learn how to do that grace- 
fully. I can’t tell until you play some- 
thing worth while—Joan in ‘Lady May- 
fair, and Deirdre. Why aren't you 
happy ?” 

“I’m too restless, I think,” she said. 
“I seem to be dying of thirst and trying 
to drink heavy, sweet wines and vine- 
gar.” 

“Do you like young Brown?” 


“I hardly know. I was lonely, and 
he spoke the same language I did. You 
should have come sooner, if you did not 
expect me to be bored with other 
people.” 

His smile was confident now. He 
had a way of sitting very still, his large, 
powerful hands clasped loosely before 
him on the table, regarding her intently. 

“T can promise to cure that. ‘Lady 
Mayfair’ goes into rehearsal to-morrow. 
Joan is made for you, All you have to 
do is act yourself in it, Later we will 
try ‘Green Branches,’ and so I shall 
satisfy my soul’s desire—seeing you in 
that.” 

She did not answer, and he seemed 
disappointed at her lack of enthusiasm. 

“Oh, it’s not myself I’m_ thinking 
about,” she told him, “TI shall love to do 
all you say. I’m only marveling at your 
trusting me with these parts. Kane told 
me that Miss Janssen wanted very much 
to originate the part of Deirdre here in 
America.” 

“Thyra is satisfied to stay in New 
York. You should know that I would 
never subject you to any embarrassment 
or unpleasantness. She is not suited to 
Deirdre. 
that ?” 

“T don’t know. I only felt that it 
perhaps meant a great deal to her, and 
that she did not knaw you were going 
to produce it out here without her.” 

“Well? Even so?” He smiled at her 
with a tolerant good humor. “She is 
where she wanted to be. I assure you 
she left the Players of her own accord.” 
His heavy reticence barred her from 
further discussion of his wife. Taking 
a narrow manuscript from his inner 
pocket, he laid it between them. “I 
want to coach you in this myself. The 
plot has always intrigued me. The boy 
who wrote it was a great friend of mine. 
He was hung by the Black and. Tans. 
You know”’—he gave her a quick, side 
glance—‘I am very fond of people who 
have suffered greatly and gained the 
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summits. Great spots of contemplation 
and wisdom—the summits. Christ, 
Moses, Zarathustra—they all seek the 
peaks, the solace and strength of the 
silent places. This boy, Dermid 
O’More, wrote with his heart’s blood, 
and when I saw you at that King pag- 
eant 1 knew I had found my Deirdre. 
She was an Irish queen who gives her 
love to the Green Harper. You know 
the legend, don’t you?” 

When she told him no, he outlined 
it briefly. Those who follow the Green 
Harper go to certain death. To cure 
herself of his spell, she agrees to marry, 
and is happy for a time in the love of 
husband and children. The call of the 
Harper comes again to her, at night as 
she lies sleeping by the king, in the 
garden when she walks with her chil- 
dren, when she sits in council as queen. 
The far-off, enthralling sweetness of his 
music penetrates her consciousness and 
draws her back to him. She promises 
to follow him when he tells her he will 
lure her children away if she will not 
come to him. 

“At the last she cannot resist any 
longer,” Troeg concluded. “When he 
calls to her in the distance, she drinks 
poisoned wine to save herself from his 
magic.” 

“A cheerful theme, isn’t it?” Donna 
said. “She loved the king, then, after 
all.” 

Troeg looked back at her intently. 

“Is that the way it appears to you? 
You must not miss the symbolism. The 
Green Harper stands for illusion, She 
probably found him waiting for her at 
the first crossroads of the hereafter, 
the illusion of love which all women 
crave ami fear. You will make a very 
beautiful picture as Deirdre, but your 
hair should be long and red gold.” 

“You think that women crave illu- 
sion?”’ she questioned. 

“I think the réle is suited to you.” 
She flushed at his evasion. 

“You refuse to take me seriously. I 
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think I am facing realities now, 
never sorry that I came out here. 
the work.” 

“You love it because it seems to cure 
you of the heartache. Work, if we fling 
ourselves into it with complete absorp- 
tion, provides an anodyne when the 
madness we are pleased to call love has 
completed its betrayal of our faith. You 
will be amazed how success consoles 
you.” 

Donna laughed slightly to cover her 
embarrassment at his penetration. 

“You take it for granted that I have 
been unlucky in some love affair merely 
because I came to you for work.” 

“As you please.” He made a slight 
gesture of one hand, brushing aside her 
quibbling. ‘Deny it, but you carry the 
wound in your eyes, Donria. It is your 
privilege to deny it, but you cannot con- 
ceal it—not from me.” 

She was silent, striving for self-con- 
trol under the searching power of his 
deep eyes. And suddenly the tears rose 
hotly to her own—the first that she had 
shed since she had left Ville Marie. 
Uncontrollable, they came as a great re- 
lief, trembling on her long, dark lashes, 
falling on the black satin of her gown. 

“T don’t know what it is you do to 
me,” she said with a flare of quick re- 
sentment. “I hate emotional people, and 
see what I am doing—crying before you 
like any other hysterical, idiotic woman, 
merely because you have sympathized 
with me.” 

He laid one hand closely over hers 
as it rested on the edge of the table. 

“You must not imagine yourself be- 
yond sympathy, a supertype of girl who 
thinks she can exist alone. You are 
very human. Yield to it, Donna. If 
you dam up forces that fight for ex- 
pression, you will find they turn and 
dominate you. I have brought you to 
the wrong place to-night.” He smiled 
across at her with the whimsical reas- 
surance she welcomed in him. “You 
should have a couch piled with pillows 
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where you could lie and weep without 
restraint. Then you would know the 
splendid reaction after the storm. But 
you really weep very well—tortured 
eyes, silent lips, and great, slow-falling 
tears. We will try this in Deirdre’s big 
scene. I know of the wig you must 
wear—ted gold and long in curling 
waves to your knees. And you shall 
wear armlets of hand-beaten gold, and 
a crown of the same set with strange 
jewels. I should like to press it down 
over your brow now.” 

He was still smiling, but into his eyes 
there flared for an instant an inner flame 
that startled her, a penetrating look of 
starved love and intense demand, It 
was gone instantly with Benito serving 
their dinner. But she felt warned by 
the unexpected revelation of that lifted 
veil from his personality, The dinner 
and the hour were both spoiled for her. 
She dreaded an opportunity that might 
bring back that expression to his eyes 
when they gazed at her. 

Later, when she was alone in her 
room at the hotel, she found herself 
pitying Troeg, but shrinking from him 
also, As the serene, all-sufficient pro- 
ducer and friend, she admired him 
greatly, turned to him eagerly as one 
different from all other men whom she 
had known. But, with that brooding, 
secret yearning leaping to his eyes like 
banked fires, she found her own vision 
of him cheapened. 

Rehearsals for “Lady Mayfair” 
stanted the following morning. Kronold 
directed, to Donna’s relief, as she did 
not care to be thrown intimately with 
Troeg after their dinner together. He 
himself kept away from the theater, 
taking long horseback rides out of town 
along the lonely hill roads to the north 
of Fairmount. Endy Brown was con- 
stant in his attentions. Every day the 
red roadster stood conspicuously before 
the theater, or waited outside her hotel. 
Each morning brought a large box of 
flowers from Cincinnati with his name 
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in pencil on a card—no message, for 
which tact she liked him, The flowers 
were either violets or roses—dark-red 
Jacqueminots or half-blown tea roses; 
sometimes half-furled La France buds; 
sometimes American Beauties that stood 
on single stems above her own shoul- 
ders. 

“T’d smother you in them if I could,” 
he said carelessly once when she thanked 
him. “You never saw the rose fields in 
Persia, did you? The girl pickers wear 
close caps of velvet embroidered in seed 
pearls. Some of them have eyes like 
yours—long and dark with upcurling 
lashes, and that haunting sorrow that 
made a fool out of me the first time I 
ever saw you.” He had turned to look 
at her with the peculiarly possessive ex- 
pression she always dreaded in any 
man’s eyes. “You know you're making 
a lot of trouble in my family. Fanny 
calls you a dangerous woman. Jerry 
says to let me go through with it; that 
every man has to tread the merry prim- 
rose way some time or other, and you 
may as well be my guide as some one 
less gifted.” 

Donna laughed in spite of herself. 

“Tell them that I like you because you 
always amuse me, but you're perfectly 
safe.” 

His face sobered at once. 

“Donna, will you marry me? I swear 
I am in dead earnest, and they can all 
go to blazes!” he said fervently. 

“You say it in such an original way, 
Endy, you almost tempt me.” 

“T'll have eight million some day 
after Steve gets hers.” 

She smiled at his boasting. Sandy 
Blair had been worth thirty million, and 
she had had the full benefit of being 
the heiress apparent through the days 
of her childhood and up to the time of 
his death. But, in spite of his over- 
confidence, she liked Endy Brown. As 
an antidote to Troeg he was delightful. 
She enjoyed teasing Fanny Brown, too, 
by going to the inn with him for tea at 
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least once a week, and accepting his 
attentions in public. 

It puzzled and annoyed Troeg, also, 
that she could be at all interested in a 
boy of Endy’s caliber and type. Up to 
her opening night in “Lady Mayfair,” 
he remained aloof from her, but, after 
the final outburst of applause and her 
eighth curtain call, she found him stand- 
ing in the passageway that led to her 
dressing room, his arms folded on his 
breast, his eyes brooding and unhappy 
under their heavy lids. 

“Well?” She said it with a ring of 
happiness in her voice as she paused be- 
fore him, her arms filled with roses. 
“Are you pleased ?” 

“You are very wonderful. I must 
congratulate you.” He bowed per- 
functorily. She shrugged and tried to 
pass by him, but he laid his hands on 
her bare shoulders with a grip that hurt. 
“Beautiful!” he said under his breath. 
“You are everything I ‘hoped for.” 

She pushed him from her as her maid 
followed close behind with other flowers. 
Once in the dressing room with the 
door closed and locked, she allowed her- 
self to be tended by Kathia, sitting be- 
fore the mirror staring at the crimson 
spot on her shoulder where Troeg’s fin- 
gers had pressed the flesh. It was 
strange how she shrank from the physi- 
cal touch of him when his mind fas- 
cinated her. Why could he not be con- 
tent, she thought bitterly, to be more to 
her than any man had been? He was 
her friend, her teacher, father confes- 
sor. Why must he step from his ped- 
estal and kneel at her feet when she 
wanted to look up to him and feel that 
he was beyond all passion? It degraded 
her, too, for him to treat her as he had 
other women, to imagine for one instant 
that her gratitude would make her re- 
spond to him. 

She left the theater in an inward rage, 
refusing even to notice Troeg when she 
passed by him to Endy’s waiting car. 
“You were gtorious, Donna,” Endy 
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said as they sped toward the hotel. 
“Don’t go back there. Steve’s waiting 
for us with a lot of her friends at the 
Habanera in town. Come on, won't 
you, just this once?” 

Some reaction swept her toward the 
suggestion. She was tired out with the 
theater, with Troeg and his moodiness. 
There was a gayety and ease about 
Endy and his younger crowd that drew 
her to them to-night. She felt that she 
wanted admiration, praise, music, and 
laughter. She told him to wait for her 
in the lobby, and hurried up to her room 
to change her dress. 

In choosing a gown she put aside 
Shirley Steffans and her role, selecting 
a black velvet and_ silver-metal-cloth 
creation that she had worn with Tevis. 
But, when she saw herself in the mir- 
ror, she hesitated. It made her look 
hard, somehow, sophisticated, older than 
she felt to-night. Stripping it off, she 
tossed it on the couch and wore instead 
a softly clinging rose crape under a 
broadtail and ermine cape. At least the 
financial crash had left her clothes, she 
thought grimly, her eyes brilliant with 
anticipation. 

When she came leisurely down the 
circular staircase that led to the de- 
serted hotel lobby, she saw Endy wait- 
ing for her, his face uplifted in eager 
admiration. Over by the desk stood 
Troeg, his head half-turned, watching 
her with a look that almost dared her to 
go with Brown. But it was neither of 
these men who held her gaze. 

Standing near the double doors of 
the main entrance, a porter handling his 
baggage, with his back toward her, was 
Tevis Forbes. 


CHAPTER IX. 


It was inevitable that he should rec- 
ognize her, she thought. He had fol- 
lowed her there; probably secured her 
address through Farmslee Fox. At the 
same time, neither Endy nor Troeg were 














aware that she knew this man. Troeg 
was too engrossed in his moody con- 
templation of Endy’s debonair figure, 
waiting for her, to notice any other per- 
son in the lobby, and Tevis did not turn 
around as she came toward him. There 
was a chance that he might not see her, 
after all. 

She rolled the fur collar of her cape 
high about her chin and passed out of 
the doorway with Endy. As she went 
by, Tevis glanced over one shoulder at 
the slim, distinctive figure, saw the up- 
lifted profile that could belong to no 
other woman in the world but Donna 
Blair, and stepped eagerly after her, her 
name on his lips. 

She gave no sign of having either 
seen or heard him as she stepped into 
the waiting car. 

“Drive fast,” she told Endy. “I want 
to feel the wind in my face.” 

He gave her a quick, sidelong look 
of curiosity. 

“That man spoke to you. Did you 
hear him. Started to say something in 
French. ‘Donnez-moi,’ it sounded like.” 

“Faster, please,” she said. “Isn’t this 
glorious ?” 

But she discounted the temper of a 
man like Tevis Forbes. Troeg, watch- 
ing from where he stood by the desk, 
was aroused by hearing the newcomer 
question Balaam, the night porter, con- 
cerning the girl who had just left. 

The answer came proudly and glibly. 
That? That was Miss Shirley Steffans, 
leading lady of the Warwick Players 
and a guest at the hotel. This was her 
big opening night and she was going to 
celebrate it with Mr. Endicott Brown. 
Fact was, Balaam vouchsafed on his 
own authority, Mr. Brown was giving a 
supper dance for Miss Steffans at the 
Habanera in town. 

Tevis’ first impulse was to follow her, 
to compel her to recognize and speak to 
him, to leave the people she was with 
and come away with him. This was 
why he had come West after her, once 
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he had discovered where she was. It 
had not been Fox who had told him, but 
Sandra King in a chance talk he had 
had with her about Donna’s disappear- 
ance, 

“You know, Tev, you have the astute- 
ness of a pet Pom,” she had said lazily, 
her tousled, auburn hair standing out 
rebelliously from its turquoise bandeau 
after her nineteenth dance that morning. 
“When a woman vanishes, look for the 
man! Who was the man Donna was 
most interested in at the moment? Not 
yourself nor Jacques Ballou, I can as- 
sure you that. It was Gil Troeg.” 

“Who the devil is Gil Troeg?” Tevis 
had regarded the tip of his cigarette 
intently, one eyebrow raised. “I never 
even heard of him.” 

“He’s a producer—a man whom I 
had out here, don’t you remember, to 
put on my Florentine masque? He saw 
Donna in that and came to me to ask if 
she were married. I know he talked 
with her that night, and before at the 
rehearsals—made her think—a danger- 
ous experiment for any woman, my 
dear. If I were to hunt for her now, 
I should go after Gil Troeg’s latest pro- 
ductions. And I think you will find her 
in one of them. Under another name, 
of course. Just ask yourself a few 
logical questions. Donna has no money, 
has she? Then she must earn her own 
living. What can she do best and 
quickest? Act, beloved fool, and look 
beautiful. Go after Troeg, but don’t 
tip him off that it was I who sent you, 
or he’d never accept a dollar from me 
again, and I must beg him to put on 
another pageant in the spring. Must 
you sit there and glare at me after I 
have given you the scent?” 

“Thanks, Sandra,” Tevis said quietly. 
“You're a pal. I'll find her.” 

It had been easy after that. He had 
gone to Troeg’s studio on Forty-second 
Street, and had been told there that he 
was out in Fairmount, putting on a new 
play. When he had inquired about new 
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members of the cast, the girl showed 
him a list of names. 

“That’s Miss Steffans, the new Aus- 
tralian actress,’ she added. “She plays 
the lead in ‘Lady Mayfair.’” No, they 
had no photographs of her. Here a 
woman, who had been standing by a 
window looking out, turned around and 
walked over to the desk. Her face was 
so pale it seemed transparent, ‘her lips 
touched with a vivid tangerine red, her 
eyes heavily darkened. She was dressed 
in a russet red trimmed with fur, and a 
speculative black Chow paced at her 
heels. 

“IT am Mr. Troeg’s wife,” she said. 
“Do you know Miss Steffans? Perhaps 
I can help you.” 

Tevis had retreated into his shell at 
once. 

“T couldn’t be sure unless I saw her 
photograph,” he replied. Then a 
thought had occurred to him. He car- 
ried a favorite snapshot of Donna in 
his bill fold. It was worth the hazard, 
even at the expense of betraying his 
own intimate interest in her. He 
showed it to Thyra Janssen and was re- 
warded by the quick recognition in her 
wide, blue eyes. 

“Of course that is 
How odd!” 
with curiosity. 
in Australia ?”’ 

“No; here in New York, before she 
went away. Thanks so very much.” 
He had left for Fairmount on the next 
train. 

But, now that he had found her, he 
felt a reaction of sentiment. What 
right had he to pry upon her get-away; 
on this new situation where she was, 
perhaps, finding happiness? It would 


Miss Steffans. 
She had looked at him 
“Did you know her out 


take the heart out of her, if he persisted 
in forcing his love upon her or in telling 
these people who she really was. At 
least he would wait and try to find a 
moment of speaking with her alone. 
After the third day he found he was no 
nearer her. 


She always had breakfast 
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She left the 
hotel without his ever seeing her, some- 


served in her own room. 


where around ten, for rehearsal. At the 
theater he was told no one was ever 
admitted, by Mr. Troeg’s orders. 

Watching for her, he happened to see 
her leave around one, enter Endy 
Brown’s waiting car, and drive off in 
the direction of the river road. Late 
that afternoon he wrote a letter to her 
and sent it over to the theater, since 
obviously she had no intention of recog- 
nizing his presence at the hotel. It was 
brief. 


Donna, dearest, when will you see me? 
TEvIs. 


Troeg noticed the letter in the mail 
box at the stage door when he came into 
the theater, looked at its superscription 
deliberateiy, and finally took it himself 
to Donna’s dressing room. It was Wed- 
nesday. After a matinée, she always 
had her dinner served there, and rested 
instead of returning to the hotel. There 
was no betrayal in her face, though he 
watched her closely when he gave her 
the letter. She laid it aside without 
opening it, carelessly enough, and turned 
back to her mirror where she had been 
making up. 

Troeg leaned back against the door, 
his arms folded, an air of quiet, deep 
devotion in his manner. She wore a 
heavy Javanese silk robe of wistaria and 
deep purples. Sumptuous things be- 
came her, he thought. 

“Did you get the box I sent in this 
afternoon?” 

“No! What was it? Kathia,” she 
called to her maid, “did a box come 
from Mr. Troeg?” 

“It is there under your table.” She 
took it from Kathia’s hands and opened 
it under his observant, eager eyes. 
Within there lay coil upon coil of red- 
gold hair. With acry of delight, Donna 
lifted the wig out and held it high on 
one hand. As she stood up, it touched 
the floor beside her. 














“Where did you ever find it?” she 
exclaimed, “It is really Deirdre’s hair, 
isn’t it? Oh, wait!” She bent to the 
mirror on her dressing table, banding 
her own hair back quickly with a rib- 
bon and pressing the wig down over it 
closely. The effect was startling—the 
extreme contrast between her dark eyes 
and brows and the tawny masses of 
hair. Troeg came to her side and stared 
at her in silence, his face deepening in 
color, his lips set in a grim line of re- 
pression. He reached over and lifted 
the long curls, letting them slip slowly 
between his fingers, 

“Yes, it is Deirdre’s hair,” he said. 
“Wonderful! It was your only lack, 
Donna. It should inspire you when 
you play the Gaelic queen,” 

She drew back from his touch with 
unconscious repulsion. It was strange; 
as intensely and sincerely as she ad- 
mired him, she never could bear even 
to touch his heavy, thick-fingered hand. 

“It is perfect, isn’t it?” She replaced 
the wig in the box carefully, fold upon 
fold in coils. “It thrills one just to feel 
it, it is so vital.” 

The overture suddenly swung out into 
the opening bars of “The Marriage of 
Figaro.” The melody mounted into the 
delightfully sophisticated measure, and 
Donna hummed it softly as she leaned 
over the dressing table to fluff out her 
hair and powder. Kathia stood waiting 
with her first-act costume, a hostess 
gown of oriole gold and black fox over 
gold lace. Troeg moved toward the 
door, paused, and looked back at her 
with a great, secret yearning in his deep- 
set eyes, 

“T love overtures,” she said suddenly. 
“Ever since I can remember, they have 
aroused me far more than the real play 
or opera, They seem to strike the high 
note of expectancy, the prelude to reali- 
zation—do you know what I mean?” 
She turned around, her eyes brilliant 
and dreamy. “They hold all the most 
beautiful motifs, everything you listen 
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for and love. I have always been dis- 
appointed in realities,” 

“Surely”—he nodded his head slowly 
—*you would only be satisfied with the 
superlative. Does it thrill you most to 
hear it played behind the scenes or when 
you are out yonder?” 

“I hardly know. Here, I think.” 
She listened to the music with a look 
of enchantment on her lovely face, “It 
is the actual spirit of Figaro, isn’t it? 
What have you selected for ‘Green 
Branches?’ ” 

“Songs of the islands, the Hebrides, 
Iona, Arran, and some of ‘Tristan and 
Isolde.” I wanted music that would 
reach out to you as you stood here wait- 
ing to go on, that would arouse and in- 
spire you, that would be to you the call 
of the Green Harper.” 

Donna listened, only half compre- 
hending, missing entirely the personal 
emphasis in his words, 

“We all listen. Perhaps it is life’s 
overture, played by the great master, 
THlusion,” 

“You're wrong,” he smiled. “Life is 
merely the overture to some great, mys- 
terious drama staged beyond the curtain 
of eternity. Our lives are little re- 
hearsals, nothing more. We find the 
major themes, the motif, but not the 
complete score; no lines, no reason for 
the music itself until Death rings up the 
curtain and behold, the real play begins. 
Only bits of the themes to intrigue our 
interest and awaken our emotions. Even 
the tuning up of the violins and cellos 
under the stage has always stirred me 
like quavering, protesting, unborn 
voices. You like it, Donna? It thrills 
you also?” 

The return of the maid was welcome. 
Donna dreaded the undercurrent of in- 
tensity in his voice now, the peculiar 
appeal he made to something within her 
hidden consciousness. After he had 


stepped out of the dressing room, she 
seized the few moments left her to read 
It did not trouble her. 


Tevis’ note. 
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She felt his coming on and finding her 
was a direct challenge to her own ability 
and power to make good in the line she 
had chosen for herself. As she turned 
to go out she found Kathia looking at 
the new Deirdre wig, stroking it softly. 

“Tt’s real hair, isn’t it, miss?” she 
asked. 

“T suppose so; it must be. Beautiful, 
isn’t it?’ Donna answered hurriedly. 

“I feel sorry for whoever lost it. It 
feels awfully alive even now.” She laid 
it back almost reverently in the flat box. 
Once on the stage the thought that pos- 
sibly Tevis was out in front gave a keen 
spur to Donna’s acting. She liked the 
role of Lady Mayfair, its clever lines 
and conventionality. After the final 
curtain Hamilton Kane came up to her 
with glowing eyes. 

“My word, but you were ripping to- 
night, Miss Steffans!” he exclaimed. 
“And it’s a rotten audience to play up 
—absolutely fishy, now, isn’t it? How 
do you think they’ll swallow ‘Green 
Branches?’ I think Troeg’s straining a 
point with them.” 

“They'll love it,” Donna said posi- 
tively. “It’s human, that’s the big thing 
about it. All the world enjoys seeing a 
woman suffer and display her secret 
emotions to a clinic. Come and see the 
queen’s wig. It just arrived from New 
York. Troeg had it specially made—a 
gorgeous thing.” 

He followed her to the dressing room 
and waited while she took it from the 
box, shaking out the heavy, luxuriant 
waves. 

“Did you ever see hair like that?” 
she asked exultantly. “It’s like silk and 
still so full of vitality.” 

Kane stared at the wig with a set, 
strange look in his gray eyes. 

“Well, well!” he said musingly. 
“Upon my word, that’s very queer. Yes, 
of course it’s beautiful; yes, indeed, 
very beautiful.” 

“But touch it,” she urged. 
derful !” 


“It’s won- 
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“My dear girl, I would just as soon 
run my fingers through the hair of the 
dead Clairmonde,” Kane said flatly. 
“It’s positively wierd.” 

“But you'll have to stroke it in the 
play,” she laughed. “Why do you feel 
that way about it? It isn’t dead. It’s 
splendidly alive.” 

“So is the hair in tombs, they say, 
when they first open up a mummy. No, 
I don’t like it at all. Sorry!” He 
smiled back cheerily. “It’s lovely, but 
wierd.” 

For a minute after he had gone, 
Donna stood looking at the mass of red- 
gold hair coiled before her. It fas- 
cinated her. She could never think of 
it as belonging to any other woman. It 
was Deirdre’s own. 

She crossed inrpulsively to where her 
new costumes hung and took down the 
queen’s first gown of grass-green velvet, 
severe as a cassock in its lines, and laid 
the long, curling strands beside it. It 
was royal in its beauty, she thought. 
She could see the distraught young 
queen pacing her garden close, pausing 
to catch the faint, far-off strains of the 
Green Harper’s lilting call. Then, un- 
written in the play, she could see her 
following him along the brink of the 
high cliffs above the beating sea, the 
night wind sweeping the glory of her 
hair about her blindingly, following his 
song to her death. 

That was the way the play should 
have ended—not with her drinking vol- 
untarily the cup of poisoned wine in one 
grand gesture of renunciation. How 
could one escape the intangible? 

Kathia spoke to her from the door- 
way. 

“A gentleman waiting to see you, 
miss; not Mr. Brown—Mr. Forbes,” 
she said. 

Donna glanced at her, hesitated, and 
told her to ask Mr. Forbes. to wait for 
her. After all, she thought, it would be 
easier to see Tevis and get it over with 
than to be perpetually evading him. 











CHAPTER X. 

She dressed without haste, delaying, 
if anything, the impending encounter 
which she could rfot escape. As she left 
her dressing room she met the Fawcetts 
just leaving theirs. Tevis waited for 
her at the stage entrance and she paused 
to greet him casually. Even to Ada’s 
attentive eyes there was nothing remark- 
able about the meeting. 

“I wonder who that is?” she said 
musingly, “I don’t like the type of 
woman who always has a man waiting 
for her.” 

“Perhaps it’s a relative, Ada; don’t 
be catty. She’s a very lovely girl. 
Hurry up,” Jim Faweett’s lip twitched 
with humor as he glanced back at the 
two strolling behind them along the de- 
serted street. Donna wore an air of 
utter indifference. She listened while 
Tevis explained his reason for following 
her out there. On the eve of sailing he 
had learned from Farnslee Fox that the 
executors of her grandfather’s will had 
discovered a hidden cache of old Sandy’s 
in some safety-deposit box; a batch of 
safe-and-sane stock that meant about 
twenty thousand for her. 

“It’s not much, Don, but it takes away 
the necessity of your ever doing this 
sort of thing.” 

“T don’t care to be released from the 
necessity, thanks.” Her tone was 
laconic, 

“You're a willful little fool, then,” he 
said. “Don, you'll never be a great 
actress—not in a thousand years. 
You're clever and lovely to look at, of 
course, but it is Gil Troeg who attracts 
you out here, not your work,” he said 
with conviction. 

“Do you know that you’re rather in- 
sulting, Tevis? Of course, you may 
stay on here and annoy me as far as 
you like, but you can’t make me give it 
up or go back with you. I am happier 
here than I have been for months. I 
have been free from just this sort of 
thing—a dietatorship over my actions.” 
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“Aren't you interested in this man 
Troeg ?” 

“Certainly,” she retorted. “Why 
shouldn’t I be? I have a perfect right 
to choose my friends. I went to him 
and told him only what I cared to, and 
he never asked me for more. He has 
helped and encouraged me, entrusted 
me with leading roles out here, and I 
don’t believe that he would have done 
that if I had been, as you put it, merely 
clever. At least, he has faith in me.” 

“All this, I presume, and still abso- 
lutely disinterested. If you believe this, 
Don, nobody eise does. I have heard 
from several sources since I got here, 
that Troeg put his own wife out of the 
company to make room for you.” 

“It’s untrue. She had left of her 
own free will before I ever went to him. 
In fact, they had already separated. 
How can you listen to gossip, Tev? It’s 
not like you. If you could only know 
Troeg, you'd realize how ridiculous it is 
to even think of such a man being petty 
or dishonorable.” 

“Doubtless,” Tevis assented dryly. 
“Then you intend to remain here? I 
postponed my trip abroad to come out 
here.” 

“Yes, and you secretly hoped that 
you’d find me unhappy and lonely— 
beaten, didn’t you? All ready to be 
forgiven and go back with you! You 
don’t know me, Tev. If you’re a good 
sportsman, you'll go away now, and not 
tell who I am.” 

They had reached the hotel and she 
paused a’ moment at the foot of the 
staircase, slim and resourceful looking, 
he thought, smiling back at him with a 
flash of her old, radiant self. 

“Please, Tev.” 

“Oh, of course I’d never tell,” he said 
irritably. “But I'll not promise to give 
you up, understand that. Who is this 
boy you’re running around with?” 

“T heard you say at Ville Marie that 
jealousy was a pathological condition 
for lesser minds.” She nodded good 
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night to him with a little laugh, and 
went on upstairs. 

But, once in the seclusion of her own 
room, she threw aside her cloak and hat, 
and lay face downward on the bed, mo- 
tionless, until her heart and pulses had 
ceased their wild throbbing. She loved 
Tevis, but there had come back at sight 
of him all of the old joy of combat, of 
maddening him with verbal banderillos. 
And she resented hotly his charges 
against Troeg. It was perfectly natural 
that he should admire her. She was 
used to admiration from men; it was 
almost her right; but for Tevis to think 
she owed her position with the Players 
solely to Troeg’s personal interest in 
her—that was absurd. She wondered 
whether he would remain over for the 
opening of “Green Branches.” Almost 
fiercely she hoped that he would, that 
she might be able to prove to him that 
she was more than he had called her— 
a “clever” actress. 

When she rose to undress finally, she 
found a box of violets on her table, with 
one line in pencil: 


From Endy. 


She smiled at the boyishness of it, 
but, when she lifted the violets from 
their wrappings, she found a small, 
green-leather case beneath. Inside was 
a ring—not the customary solitaire, but 
one with an old Venetian setting of 
enamel, black on gold about a rare in- 
taglio. She fel! asleep with it on her 
hand. Not that she loved the giver, but 
faith and love were precious after Tevis’ 
accusations. 

The next day, as she was about to 
leave the theater after a prolonged, tire- 
some rehearsal, Troeg stopped her. 
Endy was waiting outside, he said. He 
did not wish her to go with him until 
after the opening of the play. 

“You must concentrate, study, rest, 
rehearse. You cannot afford to idle 
around.” 

“It rests me to drive for a while be- 


fore lunch,” Donna said carelessly, mov- 
ing away from him. Troeg did not at- 
tempt to stop her again. It was the ex- 
pression of contemptuous tolerance on 
his face that made her hesitate. “Why 
do you look at me like that?” she de- 
manded. 

“T was thinking that you would pos- 
ibly always remain merely the beautiful 
amateur. No real artist would sacrifice 
her art for the whim of an affair.” 

He walked away from her before she 
could find words to answer, if, indeed, 
she had any answer to the unexpected 
thrust. After a moment of anger, she 
sent word out to Endy that she was 
going to remain in her dressing room 
and rest. She sent Kathia out for some 
fruit and milk, left it untouched, and, 
instead of lying down on the couch, she 
paced the floor with rising anger. It 
was not Troeg’s concern over her con- 
serving her strength for her work that 
had made him speak to her so; she 
knew that. The driving did freshen her 
mind after the long confinement in the 
theater at a rehearsal. It was because 
she chose to go with Endy Brown. 
Troeg was jealous of her in a strange 
way; jealous of any one for whom she 
showed a preference; jealous of his 
own power to interest her. He was like 
an ancient wizard, she thought bitterly, 
who had persuaded the queen she could 
accomplish nothing without his magic. 

Expecting that Troeg would come to 
talk with her, she planned what she 
would say to him, but there was no 
familiar rap on the door, and finally 
Kathia told her that every one had left 
except a few of the stage hands. 

“Mr. Troeg said you were not to be 
disturbed,” she added. 

And, against her will, Donna lay 
down on the couch, sleeping finally with 
utter exhaustion after the long hours of 
work and concentration. When she 
wakened, Troeg stood watching her 
with an air of complete satisfaction, 

“You have slept nearly three hours. 
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Now we will go down to Benito’s and 
have a good dinner of unexpected deli- 
cacies.”” 

She put one hand up to brush back 
her hair. “I don’t care to, thanks,” she 
began, when Troeg suddenly bent for- 
ward and clasped her wrist with one 
hand, not roughly, but so tightly she 
could not break away. He was staring 
at the new ring she wore. 

“Where did you get that?” he de- 
manded. “Did you allow that gold calf 
to give you such a thing? You accept 
it, you wear it, flaunt it, flattered by his 
attentions to you as if you were some 
cheap chorus girl! I thought you dif- 
ferent from other women and you're the 
same savage as any of them!” 

“Will you go, please?” she 
quietly. 

“No, I will not,” he stormed back at 
her. “I will not be ordered to go or 
come as you like. I am no servant. I 
have poured out everything for you on 
this play; my heart’s blood is in it for 
your success; and you dally around at 
the country club with this Brown. You 
are out of your social set, but you must 
still be doped and deluded by the atmos- 
phere, you must dress and saunter like 
any manikin to dazzle the eyes and ex- 
cite the curiosity of these ridiculous 
people out here. What do you suppose 
I care for them? It is immaterial to 
me whether they come to my theater or 
not! I am independent of them. I 
wish you to be a mystery to them, to 
keep yourself aloof and secluded as a 
great artist would do, and you—you 
must have your amusement, your little 
drives and teas and what not with this 
Brown person! I tell you now, you 
will send back his ring, you will cut this 
intimacy, or I will stop now, this min- 
ute, and leave for New York!” 

She waited a moment as he strode 
away from her and threw the window 
wide at the end of the room. Standing 
before it to get the cool air, Troeg failed 
to see Thyra Janssen as she came along 
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the narrow, brick-paved alley to the 
stage door, but at the sound of the win- 
dow being raised above her head Thyra 
had glanced up and recognized him, had 
seen his agitation and excitement in his 
flushed face and rumpled hair. She 
passed through the outer entrance and 
stopped at the foot of the narrow, spiral 
iron staircase that led upward from the 
second entrance to the dressing room 
corresponding to the outer window he 
had opened. It was not the one she had 
occupied while she had been leading 
woman in the Players. His presence 
there at this hour when the theater was 
deserted and darkened puzzled her. 
Suddenly Donna’s clear, low voice 
reached her distinctly. 

“T presume that you are right. I have 
probably been ungrateful for all you’ve 
done for me, but these things that seem 
of so much importance to you are abso- 
lutely trivial to me. I like Endy Brown, 
but I have no great, deep, secret love 
for him. It is absurd—” 

“Oh, Donna, Donna!” He spoke her 
name between set teeth, impassioned, 
pleading. “Can’t you see that you are 
everything to me? I do not deceive 
myself. A woman like you would never 
be satisfied with a morbid, disillusioned 
man like myself, and I am jealous of 
you. If you were my wife and played 
around like this, I would strangle you 
with pleasure. I want to be the one 
supreme influence in your life, the man 
you turn to and believe in, the man who 
always comforts you and gives you hap- 
piness. Donna, beautiful, look into my 
eyes!” 

He laid his hands on her shoulders, 
and she slipped away from his hold with 
a shiver she could not repress. 

“Please, I can’t bear to have you even 
touch me!” 

He caught her close in his arms, his 
face buried in the curve of her white 
throat as she strained away from him. 
Yet, even in that moment of amazement 
at his daring to do such a thing, she 
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realized a peculiar thing. There was 
no passion in his hold, no wild effort to 
kiss or caress her. Rather he was like 
a man absorbed in silent prayer, like 
one who sought sanctuary at some 
shrine. When he finally released her, 
and stepped away, his eyes were heavy 
and sad, somber in their utter hope- 
lessness. 

At the same moment they became 
aware of the presence of another person 
standing on the threshold of the room: 
Thyra, with her delicate, juvenile face 
and wide, brilliant eyes staring blankly 
at them, her fingers gripping a gold- 
mesh vanity case nervously. Seeing she 
was observed, she gave a little hysterical 
laugh. 

“Oh, go on, please, don’t mind me,” 
she said. “It’s very interesting. I—I 
love rehearsals.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Donna marveled at Troeg’s self-con- 
trol. His heavy-lidded eyes regarded 
the flushed, tense face of his wife with 
a somber abstraction. When he spoke 
to her, his tone was extraordinarily 
gentle, as if she were a person who 
could not be held accountable for her 
acts. 

“There is much bad acting at re- 
hearsals, my dear. We will ask Miss 
Steffans’ pardon for this intrusion on 
her privacy, and I will take you to your 
hotel.” 

“But, Gil——” she began excitedly. 

He held her gaze with his eyes until 
her own ceased their nervous shifting 
and watched him with the peculiar ex- 
pression of a sullen, cowed child threat- 
ened with punishment, but rebellious 
still. He walked toward her and took 
her wrist in the circle of his grip, smil- 
ing slightly as he glanced back to where 
Donha stood. 

“You know how deeply I regret this,” 
he said slowly. “Mrs. Troeg is not her- 
self; she is overtired from her trip. 
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You will overlook what she has said, I 
am sure.” 

“Of course.” Donna felt a rising 
anger against him as she saw the beaten 
look in Thyra’s eyes. By what long 
processes of mental conquest over this 
uncertain mind, had he been able to 
establish this hold over her? She 
shrugged her narrow shoulders as she 
turned to leave the dressing room, not 
in contempt, but rather with a sense of 
futility, of renunciation, failure. Troeg 
held the door wide for her to pass, and 
looked back at the tall, slim figure, 
backed to the dressing table, a silhouette 
of subtle allurement in its forbidden 
beauty. 

At the foot of the circular staircase 
Thyra began to sob hysterically, and he 
hurried her from the theater to the 
waiting car. 

“Have you registered up at the 
hotel?” he asked with an impersonal 
solicitude that puzzled and baffled her. 

“No; I just got in, and found out 
from Kronold where you were. Oh, 
don’t blame him, Gil. He knew I’d find 
you, but not exactly where I thought 
you would be. I knew you were at the 
theater and I heard your voice up in 
her room. You're not as careful as 
usual, are you?” 

He stared ahead of him as he drove, 
with brooding eyes that took note of the 
rising hunter’s moon beyond the south- 
ern hill ridge, of the last flutter of dying 
leaves in the night breeze, but not of 
her words or presence beside him. They 
stopped before the side entrance of the 
hotel where he parked the car, and she 
followed him into the elevator and up 
to his rooms on the fourth floor. 

He laid his overcoat and hat methodi- 
cally on a chair, and glanced over some 
mail the boy had handed him, reading 
in silence. Thyra looked about her with 
curiosity and a touch of braggadocio. 
Her security of wifehood, even after 
three months of mutual separation, sus- 
tained her in this difficult hour. She 











strolled to the mirror above the mantel, 
removed her close, felt hat, and ruffled 
her bobbed hair with delicate finger tips, 
observing, as she did so, the reflection 
of Troeg before her. When he seated 
himself at his desk, still ignoring her, 
she turned about fiercely, demanding : 

“Gil, why won’t you talk tome? You 
can’t treat me this way. I'll pull the 
whole theater down over your ears, if 
you've really double-crossed me with 
this girl. Did you think I'd let you get 
away with her playing Deirdre?” She 
laughed at him, her head tilted back, 
the high, fur collar of her cloak a dark 
Pierrette ruff around her throat. “Why, 
I'd kill her first, and you know it!” 

Troeg made no reply, but smoked 
quietly, regarding the scenic model of 
the first act of “Green Branches,” which 
stood before hint on the desk. It was 
the queen’s pleasance, a walled garden 
that overlooked the open sea, with 
purple towers guarding it. As Thyra 
poured out a flood of accusation, a deep, 
untold tenderness stole into his eyes, 
staring at the place where Deirdre 
sought her royal silences. She broke 
down sharply, sinking in a forlorn, 
crushed heap on the couch, sobbing with 
spent breath, He rose and walked to 
the window, opening it wide to the cool 
air. When he spoke, his tone was sooth- 
ing, but final. 

“You are nervous and unbalanced— 
ill, mentally and physically. You are 
not accountable, you see, for what you 
may do or say; therefore you may trade 
on pity. You have broken your word 
to me * : 

“Gil, I swear I haven't touched the 
stuff since you left New York.” Her 
face was a twisted agony of aging lines 
in its pink-and-white make-up. “Won't 
you believe me . 

“You promised me you would not 
come out here. You accepted my terms. 
You will wire back that you are return- 
ing to-night to your company that you 
have deserted.” 
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“I won't go back.” The sullen look 
came into her eyes as she sat up and 
pushed back her tangled blond hair. 
“You've got to send her away. I’m 
here to play Deirdre. You can bully 
me, Gil, but you can’t fool me like you 
do other women. I know you're selfish 
and cruel, that you’d sacrifice anything 
on earth to your work. I've lived with 
you and loved you and put up with your 
deviltries, and I’m not really afraid of 
you.” She shot a quick, nervous glance 
at the heavy-shouldered figure with its 
back to her, looking over a time-table 
at the desk. 

“You can get the eleven forty-two,” 
he said. 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, Gil!’ She 
flung herself suddenly on the floor be- 
side him, her arms reaching up to clasp 
him, her voice breaking into hysterical 


weeping. “Don’t make me go back! I 
love you! I want to come back to you, 
can’t you understand? I haven't 


touched anything since you went away. 
I’m all cured, Gil; won't you believe 
me? I came West to stop this girl 
playing Deirdre.” 

He looked down into her eyes, his 
own intent and passionless. Unclasping 
her fingers behind his head, he held her 
away from him. 

“You cannot stop it, my dear,” he 
said quietly. “And you cannot com- 
promise with time or fate. Look in 
your mirror.” 

She started up to her feet, seized the 
nearest thing at hand—a small, bronze 
head of Dante from the desk—and flung 
it full at his head. It struck the win- 
dow behind him, smashing the glass to 
fragments. Before she could escape he 
had caught her fast, his hands holding 
her narrow shoulders until she cried out 
in pain. Yet the thing that checked him 
was the sight of the red-gold hair that 
upcurled about her face. He stared at 
it with narrowed eyelids, feeling the 
sharp inward attack on his own con- 
science, and suddenly there came a rap 
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on the door. Releasing her, Troeg 
crossed to open it, and Thyra sank into 
the armchair, her eyes closed, hands 
clenched tightly on her lap. 

It was Jay Kronold, tense and 
troubled. As he started to tell of 
Thyra’s arrival in town and his search 
for her, Troeg motioned to the figure in 
the chair in eloquent silence. The chill 
night air blowing in through the broken 
windowpane, the disordered furniture, 
and Thyra’s appearance and collapse, 
told the entire story to Kronold’s prac- 
ticed eye. 

“Listen, Gil, I tried to find you as 
soon as I saw Mrs. Troeg, but when I 
came back here she was gone, and I 
went down to Benito’s id 

Thyra’s lips curved in a little smile 
of derision. Her lashes raised languidly 
to watch him. 

“He swore she hadn’t been there and 
didn’t get anything from him, and then 
his wife walked out and said she had— 
plenty of it. The best I could do was 
to call up Tipson and she’s downstairs 
waiting now. I thought maybe Mrs. 
Troeg would come back here.” 

“Ask Miss Tipson to come up,” an- 
swered Troeg slowly. 

Half an hour later he stood looking 
down at the face of Thyra on the pillow, 
the skin faded like a white poppy petal, 
with innumerable tiny wrinkles crin- 
kling the delicate surface. The nurse 
took the pulse beat methodically. 

“She got plenty this time, Mr. Troeg,” 
she said, as she laid the limp, moist arm 
down, “I don’t see how she stands it. 
Heart’s pounding up to a hundred and 
eighty-five now. When she sleeps this 
off, it’s going to be awful because she’s 
been without it so long.” 

“I would give her just enough to con- 
tent her and keep her quiet,” he said 
after a pause. “Do not leave her. I 
will get a day nurse for you. And keep 
her away from the theater, you under- 
stand, until after Monday night. It 
merely excites her.” 
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He gave up his suite of rooms, tak- 
ing another on a lower floor. Strangely 
enough, he felt no anger toward Thyra. 
His belief in fatalism held his own will 
in leash always in moments of decision, 
He pitied her, but, from his code of 
fairness, she had no right of way now. 
He had aided her to success, and she 
had wasted her years and strength on 
petty jealousies and vanities. As an 
actress, she was through, in his opinion, 
He had given her an assured income, 
and had bought up a controlling interest 
in the new production for her in New 
York. It was more his own personal 
pride that made him protect her now; 
no pity or love for her. 

Donna evaded him at rehearsal on 
Monday, dreading any sort of private 
talk with him. For Thyra she felt a 
boundless compassion. This was no ad- 
versary, no one whom she could fear, 


this fragile, merve-racked, tortured 
woman with the restless eyes and 
tremulous lips. When she left the 


theater around noon, she saw Troeg for 
a few moments. He gave her a few 
suggestions here and there. There was 
no apparent change in his manner, com- 
radely as usual to her, with the tinge 
of austerity she never quite understood. 
Abruptly he swerved into the one thing 
in her mind. 

“There will be no trouble to-night. 
Thyra is under the care of two nurses. 
She returns to New York as soon as 
she is able to travel.” 

“You will go with her?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and again 
she noticed’ his peculiarly striking re- 
semblance to the faun of the Luxem- 
burg. 

“T shall not go back to New York 
until this is a success. Then I will pro- 
duce it there with you.” 

Her heart quickened at the thought 
of such a thing—of Tevis, the Ballous, 
Sandra King, Farnslee, all her old 
group, discovering inevitably that Shir- 
ley Steffans was Donna Blair. Was 




















her new faith strong enough to carry 
her beyond their laughing, critical 
humor, she wondered. Above all, she 
asked herself, was she worth it? Would 
she come up to this man’s ideal of her? 
She longed to take him at his word, to 
drink to the full the cup he held to her 
lips, but the blanched, accusing face of 
Thyra Janssen seemed to turn to her 
with warning in her eyes of deep knowl- 
edge. Troeg’s voice recalled her. 

“Rest now before the performance 
to-night, relax utterly. Think of noth- 
ing, make your mind a blank, and only 
rest. I will be near you if you need me, 
but I will not come to you until after 
the play.” 

At the hotel she was disappointed to 
find no letter from Tevis. She had not 
seen him for several days. Vaguely it 
annoyed her, kept her on guard expect- 
ing some eleventh-hour coup he might 
attempt. Possibly she felt piqued also 
at his lack of interest, at his taking her 
at her word. She wondered if he had 
gone back to New York, but had too 
much pride to inquire whether he had 
checked out of the hotel. 

There were flowers in her room from 
Endy—masses of them, orchids and 
roses; also a twelve-page letter written 
the previous night when he was not 
quite himself. It contained a fervid 
proposal of marriage. Donna read it 
over carelessly, skipping whole lines of 
passionate avowals, feeling sorry for 
the boy, blaming herself for using him 
as a foil to ennui in Fairmount. 

Luncheon did not appeal to her. She 
felt tired after the final strain of re- 
hearsing the new lines, and, taking 
Troeg’s advice, she fell into a quiet, 
dreamless sleep until late in the after- 
noon, After Kathia came, Donna pre- 
pared for the theater, taking her final 
grooming with a sense of exhilaration 
she had missed entirely at previous oc- 
casions, This was her night, she told 
herself. She would forget everything 
but that she was Deirdre, the queen, 
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who chose illusion to reality in the great, 
final gesture. Her own reflection in the 
long mirror was startlingly reassuring 
when she turned to leave. Her dinner 
tray was barely touched—some bouillon 
and plain salad, nothing more—yet she 
felt strong and resilient, keyed to emo- 
tion like a rare violin, 

As she paused a moment in the lobby 
entrance, waiting for the car Troeg had 
insisted upon providing for her this last 
week, she noticed a dark-blue limousine 
drawn up at the curb, oddly familiar to 
her, yet she could not place it in her 
memory. It was filled with luggage, 
with two maids inside, and suddenly the 
face of one brought back in a flash 
Sandra King. Of course, it was 
Sandra’s pet traveling car and Francine 
in charge, probably going on to join 
Sandra somewhere on the main high- 
way West. She drove away, hauled 
back into the past by the occurrence, 
feeling herself a castaway, almost as if 
she had seen a distant sail, too far to 
signal it. 

When she reached her dressing room 
Kathia was before her, radiant at its 
transformation. The fragrance of roses 
and Southern jasmines was like a bene- 
diction. She caught her breath in sheer 
delight, hesitating on the threshold in 
surprise, giving swift credit to Troeg 
for the drenching beauty of it all. This 
and all that Endy Brown had lavished 
upon her, and not even one line or sym- 
bol of good will from Tevis Forbes! 

She slipped from her cloak and 
walked to the window looking down on 
the small town, on the lights that marked 
the highway where the blue car must 
have been traveling coming from New 
York. Just for an instant her nerves 
failed her ; she could feel hot tears under 
her closed eyelids as she strove to keep 
a grip upon herself. When she moved 
away Kathia stood with Deirdre’s wig 
held high on one hand, its waves like 
flowing gold almost touching the floor. 
Somewhere under the stage there came 
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the delicate tuning of violins, sending a 
thrill of sheer delight all over her. She 
slipped from her gown into a dressing 
robe and seated herself to make up be- 
fore the oval mirror. The peculiar con- 
tagion of a first night’s suspense took 
full possession of her now. She seemed 
to see the filling up of the empty tiers 
of seats out in front, to catch the whis- 
pers and expectancy; more, too, she felt 
a strange sense of Troeg’s nearness and 
power over her. She could not fail— 
not with his faith upholding her. 
Somewhere on the 


stage a voice 
called, “Overture, overture!” She 
stared at her face—hbeautiful; more 


beautiful than it had ever seemed be- 
fore, every point of beauty deepened 
and intensified, her eyes amazingly large 
and brilliant in contrast to the red gold 
of her hair. There came the first break 
of music, of dreamy, beckoning strains, 
the call of the Green Harper, and she 
buried her face suddenly in both palms. 

Kathia wrung her hands in despera- 
tion. 

“Don’t, don’t spoil yourself, Miss 
Donna,” she pleaded, and Donna 
laughed. Kane was at the door, his 
face solicitous when he glanced in. 

“Quite fit, are you?” he asked cheer- 
ily. “They’re about ready.” 

“Quite,” Donna smiled back and got 
up. 

Too many roses and jasmines, she 
thought, almost sickeningly sweet. If 
there had been but one flower, only one, 
from Tevis! 


CHAPTER XII. 


After the curtain rose on the first 
act Troeg made his way unrecognized 
to the railing at the back of the first 
balcony, and watched the play from 
there with deep absorption. With prac- 
ticed surety his eyes took in the size of 
the audience and its caliber. The com- 
bination of a new star and new play 
had brought people from near-by cities. 
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He knew most of the society crowd and 
avoided them. Noticing the occupants 
of the lower box on the left, he gave 
them a closer scrutiny, however. 

Jim Morrison’s party came in late, 
bringing a touch of Continental non- 
chalance to the assemblage. The multi- 
millionaire creator of Chicola was boy- 
ish for his sixty-odd years, short, plump, 
pink-skinned, conveying the impression 
of a highly polished exterior. He sat 
back out of sight at once and concen- 
trated his attention on the stage, but 
Mrs. Morrison took the first chair and 
beamed about her with eager lips and 
moist eyes, suffering various emotional 
reactions over her first visit home in 
twenty years. Neither wealth nor 
Europe had changed her from the slight, 
blue-eyed, school-teacher type she had 
been when Jim had married her. While 
the Green Harper played his lilting tune, 
Emily’s eyes searched the faces in the 
audience for those familiar to her. 

Troeg was not looking at either, how- 
ever, but at the two other occupants of 
the box. One was Tevis Forbes, whom 
he did not know, except from having 
seen him around the hotel lobby the 
past two weeks. Next to him was 
Sandra King, a far more valuable and 
amazing product of Jim Morrison than 
his Chicola. It amused Troeg to see 
her there with her parents, knowing 
their background. Probably not one 
person in Sandra’s set knew she had 
originated in Fairmount, Ohio. In her 
full, blue eyes now there was a dancing 
imp of incredulity and delight as she 
stared at the radiant figure on the stage— 
Deirdre, the queen, in her grass-green 
velvet gown, her hair a tawny splendor 
over her swan-white shoulders. 

“Tev, it is Don,” she whispered. 
Tevis’ glance cautioned her to silence. 

There was no question as to the ap- 
peal Donna made to her audience. With 
the first call of the Green Harper over 
the purple hills, and her response, one 
felt the glamour of his spell. Derry 























player the Harper—a slim, persuasive 
figure in green and moonlight silver, his 
song a haunting mystery of illusion. 
Into his tempting of the queen he threw 
all of his own ardor and yearning for 
Donna herself. About their love there 
wove the Gaelic theme Troeg had 
chosen, somber, passionate, compelling 
even in its fatalism. 

As the curtain fell upon the queen’s 
departure on her wedding night, Troeg 
smiled at the momentary hush over the 
theater, followed by an outburst of ap- 
plause. It was sufficient, he thought, 
walking down the stairs to his private 
office on the mezzanine floor. Here, 
with the door locked, he sat smoking 
quietly, his whole being thrilling as if 
in contact with some mighty current, 
one woman’s face before his soul’s eyes 
in radiant beauty, utterly desirable and 
remote. 

Mrs. Endicott Brown felt herself so- 
cially in eclipse before the royal family 
of Chicola, Her husband had left her 
to smoke between the acts. Angie 
Devereux signaled to her from the op- 
posite box, but she refused to be per- 
suaded out of her orbit. As she had 
watched Shirley Steffans on the stage, 
she had hated her thoroughly as the 
girl who was making a complete fool 
out of Endy. She had not seen him 
for two days—not since a fiery family 
upheaval on Saturday when he declared 
his intention of marrying the leading 
woman of the Players. 

Her husband returned to his chair 
and leaned over with the conciliatory 
manner he saved for his approaches to 
her. 

“Just talking with Jim Morrison. 
They’re having a sort of reception in 
his honor. Asked me to serve on the 
committee.” 

“Did you see Endy?” she asked, ig- 
noring the news. “I’m wondering if 
he’s back stage with that girl. He hasn’t 
any better sense.” He shook his head 
and sat back as the curtain rose. 
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Above them in the upper second box 
there came a late arrival, Thyra Janssen, 
wrapped in a chinchilla cape and shiver- 
ing from head to foot from sheer ner- 
vousness, Troeg never took into his 
reckoning the human element, never 
realized the secret camaraderie between 
professional women. It was coming to 
him, Kate Tipson had said, when Tihyra 
begged to see even a part of the play. 
Wasn’t Troeg putting the Australian in 
his wife’s place? She agreed to take 
Thyra to the theater and wait for her 
in a car outside. It had been easy to 
slip in unrecognized. The lobby was 
crowded. There was a new door man. 
Tipson had bought her ticket the day 
before. She made her way to the upper 
box safely, and sat now watching this 
woman who played Deirdre, the queen. 

But as she caught the full picture of 
Donna standing in the tall, narrow- 
arched doorway looking seaward, the 
rose-and-silver mantle slipping loosely 
from her shoulders, the undulating 
wealth of red-gold hair covering her 
bare shoulders and falling in waves be- 
low her waist, Thyra barely repressed 
the cry of alarm that leaped to her lips. 
Her hands were pressed tightly over 
her mouth, her eyes deepened in color 
to almost stormy black, as she looked 
down on the stage. 

For an instant everything in her life 
seemed to converge into one dominant 
outcry for revenge, for retaliation so 
well timed and tragic that it would 
smash into chaos the plans of these two 
people whom she felt had tricked and 
robbed her. The heartless, professional 
deviltry of Troeg himself gripped her 
by the throat like a tangible, deadly 
hand. It was her own hair he had 
given to this woman to wear, her very 
own, clipped in one of her tempera- 
mental rages against him during their 
last days together. Afterward, she had 
had it made into a wig to wear in “Green 
Branches,” with a sentimental longing 
to retain it somehow, since Troeg had 
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once, in their first years of happiness, 
worshiped its luxuriance and_ silken 
sheen. 

When she had left him she had taken 
with her only her hotel trunks, but, after 
her new play was decided upon, he had 
sent her the other theater trunks. It 
had never occurred to her that he would 
open them and take out the Deirdre wig 
for another woman to wear, that he 
could clothe another in the one gift of 
beauty that she lacked, and which he 
himself had loved in Thyra. It was so 
subtly cruel, so selfish, yet so typical of 
him, that its insult to herself set her 
brain on fire. 

Halfway through the act, she left the 
box and made her way blindly down to 
Troeg’s private office, without definite 
intent, longing only to confront him and 
let him know that she was there and 
had seen Deirdre. She turned the knob 
of the door and found the room empty. 
Troeg was observing the play from an- 
other point of vantage. While she 
waited for his return the rising out- 
bursts of applause beat upon her hear- 
ing with acute torture. If only she 
might do something that would pull the 
theater down over their guilty ears! 

Her anger swung to the girl herself 
and back again to Troeg. If she could 
only ruin him before his public, dis- 
credit him, show him up as he really 
was. She felt a sudden wave of faint- 
ness and stood gripping the edge of the 
desk, swaying dizzily, striving to keep 
a grip on her nerves. Gropingly she 
found her way to the inner room where 
she remembered there was drinking 
water, They all thought themselves so 
clever—Troeg, Kronold, even Tipson 
herself—that they could keep her from 
getting all the powder she wanted, and 
hiding it where no one suspected she 
had it. 

3racing herself against the wall, she 
opened her vanity case and found the 
powder compact—an elaborate affair in 
Venetian enamel with her monogram on 
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top. Under the rouge was a hidden 
space for an extra compact. This she 
had filled with a white powder. She 
measured some out deftly on her little 
finger nail and took it, bitter as it was, 
with eager relief. It seemed as if her 
strength and sense of direction flowed 
back instantly as she felt the blood leap 
to the summons. Her brain cleared of 
confusion and agony. She felt calm 
and immeasurably capable, invincible in 
anything that she might undertake. Be- 
fore the end of the second act, she left 
Troeg’s office and found her way, from 
old memories, around to the little door 
of the right-hand stage box, that led 
bchind the scenes. 

Here, with her cape muffled up about 
her chin, she mingled with the group 
of people at the foot of the stairs lead- 
ing to Donna’s room. They were 
changing the set on stage to the final 
banquet scene in the queen’s bower. 
Newspaper men, [E-ndy Brown, and so- 
ciety women waited to say a word to 
the star. Thyra found her way im- 
peded, and waited impatiently for them . 
to leave. She meant to confront the 
Australian, to demand from her the 
glory of golden hair, to shame and break 
her in her hour of triumph, but it ap- 
peared that detail outplayed destiny at 
this point. Certain routine things must 
be done necessarily. Her own training 
held her to unconscious obedience. She 
stepped out of the way of stage hands, 
back until she could look through at 
the lavish setting: tall casement windows 
opening to the sea and sunset, the stark, 
dreary splendor of the ancient castle, 
the royal couch and banquet table where 
Modred would feast his recreant queen. 

Why, thought Thyra in passionate 
bitterness, should these two—Troeg and 
this girl—count themselves among the 
eternal lovers? The orchestra was play- 
ing even then the first, hushed strains 
of the prelude, music that seemed to 
chant in victory the ruthless power and 
fatalism of lawless love. Not for an 











instant did she grant them faith in her 
own mind, Troeg always had his way 
with women, and this one was merely 
clever enough to make him pay in the 
fulfillment of her ambition. 

She drew back as Jay Kronold passed 
by, his coat off, collar gone, perspiring, 
tense, giving orders in a low tone here 
and there. The music ceased at sound 
of a bell and Donna came down the 
stairs from her dressing room, breaking 
away from Endy and the crowd waiting 
for her. She was in white, a straight- 
line gown of white wool, with a scarlet 
mantle flowing behind her as_ she 
walked. The lights were lowered, the 
back stage cleared, and still Thyra stood 
unnoticed near the second entrance. 
From here she could watch Donna and 
be unseen herself. She knew every line, 
every bit of business, and her plan was 
clear in her own mind. A page brought 
on a flagon of wine at a certain cue, 
with two goblets. From one the queen 
would drink the health of Modred. 
Thyra’s mind worked crystal clear now 
as she moved noiselessly back to where 
she had seen the property man set the 
metal tray on a small stand. Opening 
the vanity case, she let the full measure 
of the powder fall into the flagon’s con- 
tents. It floated a second then melted 
like snow flakes into the deep red. 
Donna’s voice came from the stage, a 
contralto, tender and far-reaching in its 
cadence: 

“If love were all, my lord, then one might 
claim 
Forgiveness in its name for even death.” 


Thyra drew her gray cape closer 
about her face as she turned to catch 
one last glimpse of the scene, of Donna 
in her white gown standing to pledge 
the king, the sweep of red-gold hair 
about her like a tangible mantle of 
glory. A queer smile twisted Thyra’s 
tinted lips. There was one great regret 
in her confused mind. If she could only 
have saved this from contact with the 
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dead, have taken it away with her and 
hidden it from Troeg! 

She saw Jay Kronold coming around 
the right side behind the set, and darted 
suddenly up the circular staircase lead- 
ing past the dressing rooms to the paint 
frames high above the drop rigging. It 
was dark and deserted here. When she 
had reached the very last landing, she 
paused, catching her breath, and leaned 
eagerly over the railing to watch the 
stage far below. 

There came the hauntingly beautiful 
call of the Green Harper as Donna held 
the goblet high in both hands, ready for 
the ultimate choice. A palpitant hush 
of sustained horror gripped the audi- 
ence as she leaned back her head to 
drink from the fatal cup. 

Tevis, watching her face intently, saw 
in a flash the change that swept over it 
of bewildered amazement. The goblet 
crashed to the stage from her hand. 
The cry that rang from her contracted 
lips was realistic in its mortal agony, 
startling the most blasé listener. One 
hand gropingly found her throat, held 
it convulsively, and before Kane could 
save her, she had plunged with sicken- 
ing force down the steps from the 
queen’s dais to the floor of the stage. 

The audience were applauding wildly, 
enthusiastically, tricked into thinking 
this the climax of the play, a triumph 
of Gil Troeg’s artistry, but Troeg him- 
self had swung from his seat at the 
back of the first balcony and was mak- 
ing for the stage. Jay Kronold’s keen, 
watching eyes saw the deathlike pallor 
even beneath the rouge on Donna’s un- 
conscious face, and gave the signal for 
the lowering of the curtain. This was 
no interpolated bit of business. It was 
the real thing. 

Sandra had risen to her feet, sensing 
the hidden tragedy as the curtain fell. 

“My God, Tev, did you see her eyes? 
What is it?” 

“T don’t know. 
and hard. 


His tone was low 
“Meet me at the side en- 
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trance with the car, and call a doctor 
quick, Ask your father to do it for 
me.” 
As he reached the little door behind 
the boxes that led onto the stage he 
found Troeg just passing through. 

“You cannot come behind the scenes. 
The play is over,” he told him coldly. 
There was a peculiar fatalism in his 
tone, something that flashed through 
Tevis’ memory—the last chant of 
Canio: “The comedy is finished!” But 
crowding on it, beating back his fears, 
came the surge of his own will power. 
He was not a fatalist. Always in mo- 
ments of conflict he had put his shoul- 
der against obstacles and forced his way 
by them. In his tone and manner now 
there was the cool-headed courtesy and 
assurance that the other man lacked. 

“I don’t give a damn about your rules. 
There’s something wrong back here, and 
Miss Blair is my promised wife. Will 
you let me pass?” 

With a shrug, Troeg moved aside. 
As the door closed after them the audi- 


ence rose to its feet, calling for Shirley 


Steffans. There was a peculiar sym- 
bolism to the painted wall of canvas 
which had descended, shutting the 
mimic world from the actual. While 
rumor began to seep through the back- 
stage door, carrying like wildfire the 
whispered suspicion of what had hap- 
pened, the curtain closed in upon the 
final scene which was being enacted 
upon the stage, excluding the public as 
audience. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


There had been no time to move her 
except to the queen’s couch. Here, 
while hurriedly summoned doctors 
worked over her, Donna lay as if in her 
last sleep. Every instant counted in the 
fight to hold the breath that strained 
and labored to escape. The stain of 
wine on her white gown, the slight 
residuum of white powder at the bottom 
of the empty goblet, gave the clew, but 
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not the nature of the drug that had’ 
poisoned her, 

Overhead, high on the dark gallery 
of the paint frames, there knelt Thyra 
Janssen, fascinated by the glimpse she 
had of the scene below. Strange vaga- 
ries seized her imagination. She had 
crashed their triumph into nothing; she 
could kneel here and watch this woman 
die; she felt herself an avenging fate 
hovering over these people who seemed 
so small and dwarflike from where she 
was. 

Suddenly there came a sharp rapping 
on the stage door, breaking the tension. 
When Kronold himself opened it cau- 
tiously, expecting the police, it was Kate 
Tipson, Thyra’s nurse, looking for her. 

“IT thought she must be back here, 
Mr. Kronold, because she was to meet 
me after the show was over, and I can’t 
find her anywhere.” 

She stopped short as Kronold’s hand 
closed on her wrist, drawing her quickly 
inside, and locking the door. His face 
was haggard and drawn. 

“Listen,” he said, “what dope does 
she take? She’s poisoned Steffans.” 

“Heroin when she can get it,” gasped 
the nurse. “Out here it’s been veronal, 
but she didn’t have enough to hurt any- 
body—not to kill one, I mean. I 
found out where she hid it in her vanity 
case and mixed it with sodium bicar- 
bonate.” 

She followed him unto the stage. 
The set had been left unchanged. After 
the house had been emptied, the lights 
had been turned off and the curtain half 
raised, Only the pilot light burned di- 
rectly above the couch and the group 
bending over it, with one border shining 
overhead with eerie effect in the semi- 
darkness. Troeg paced alone back and 
forth across the stage, his arms folded 
on his breast, his head hung low. Tevis 
knelt beside the couch, holding Donna’s 
cold hands close in his, calling her name 
over and over. In silent groups here 
and there the members of the company 
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waited, still in their costumes. There 
was a conviction among them that 
Thyra had committed the unforgivable 
sin of ruining a good play by tempera- 
ment run to madness. Now that it was 
done, one after another could remember 
seeing the slight, familiar figure back 
stage in the gray, chinchilla cape. 

But while the nurse gave the doctors 
the information they needed most, 
Troeg’s attention was caught by a mys- 
terious sound far up above the stage—a 
forbidden sound—the scratch of a match. 
Nervous and desperate at the sight of 
Kate Tipson, Thyra had yielded to an 
irresistible longing and had lighted a 
cigarette. The half-burned match flut- 
tered lazily down to the stage at Troeg’s 
very feet. Without a word of alarm to 
Kronold or the rest, he glanced up and 
saw the faint flare of the cigarette tip in 
the darkness overhead, turned noise- 
lessly, and made for the spiral staircase 
leading up to the paint loft. 

As Thyra caught the creak of boards 
when he stepped onto the bridge, she 


rose to her feet, the urge to escape from 


him gripping her. But before she could 
take the leap Troeg’s arms closed about 
her, dragging her back, lifting her 
bodily in his powerful, long arms, carry- 
ing her—a protesting, fighting, hysteri- 
cal wild cat of a woman—down the 
stairs to the stage, standing her before 
the couch where Donna lay. Forcing 
her to look at the deathlike face of the 
girl, he announced in his deliberate 
tones: 

“This is the woman who poisoned 
Miss Steffans. Call the police. She 
will confess.” 

Thyra’s hysterical laughter mingled 
with her sobs, smashing the stillness, 
awakening consciousness in Donna’s 
drifting mind, Yes, she cried out, she 
had poisoned this woman. She was 
glad she had done it. Nothing in God’s 
world would ever make her say she was 
sorry, She hated her, hated them both: 
Gil Troeg and the girl he had given 


Deirdre’s role to—her role, her play. 
He had even given her the glory of her 
own golden hair. 

The doctors had removed the wig 
and tossed it aside on the stage floor. 
Thyra seized it yearningly, and held it 
close in her arms. It was hers, she 
gasped sobbingly. He had had no 
right to use it. Never in her life had 
Thyra played so tragically and convine- 
ingly as now, and Troeg watched her 
with a sneer on his full, close lips. 

But Donna’s eyelids had raised slowly 
as she felt herself summoned back from 
the gray world by some insistent call. 
She felt Tevis’ arms about her. The 
rest was strange and unreal. She was 
on the queen’s couch, but the theater 
was dark, her audience was gone. Only 
Thyra’s words reached her with their 
meaning. As she heard Troeg’s order 
to call the police repeated, she put out 
one arm restrainingly, and Tevis half 
lifted her head to his shoulder. Her 
eyes sought for Thyra’s shrinking 
figure. 

“Please—come here. I never knew 
until now that it was yours—the glori- 
ous, wonderful hair. It was monstrous 
of him. I do not blame you for what 
you did.” 

Troeg moved forward, his face a 
mask that gave no hint to his thoughts. 
His manner was as usual authoritative, 
slightly arrogant. Miss Steffans was 
too weak to discuss the matter. But as 
he spoke Thyra threw herself down by 
the couch, sobbingly, helplessly. He 
gave the order to the nurse to take her 
away, but Donna's arm was about her 
now. As consciousness returned to her 
fully, and strength from the powerful 
restoratives, she spoke slowly, clearly to 
Troeg. 

“There is no charge against her that 
I would make, do you understand, be- 
cause I sympathize with her absolutely! 
You have committed an unspeakable 
crime against good taste, against all that 
is finest and best in human hearts. You 
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who have always preached the highest, 
loftiest ideals to me, you who had 
wished to be thought a high priest of 
idealism in art, could do so contemptible 
a thing to both of us, betraying us 
merely to satisfy your notion of dra- 
matic fitness! If we had known each 
other as friends, even then—but, as it 
was, you two were apart, through with 
love, and you robbed her of the one 
great beauty that she owned, not for 
Deirdre’s sake, not merely to provide a 
suitable wig for a certain character, but 
you chose to persuade me into wearing 
it even while you were assuring me of 
a great, ideal love far beyond what other 
people could ever understand. If you 
dare to call the police, I will tell the 
whole world what you have done. She 
is not guilty. You are the one.” She 
turned her face imploringly to Tevis. 
“Take me away from it all, Tev! If 
you love me, take me out of it!” 

His arms held her close for a mo- 
ment. When he spoke to Kronold, his 
voice was quiet. 

“Will you help me to get Miss Blair 
out to the car waiting for her? Just 
open the doors and I will carry her out,” 
he said quietly. 

Troeg’s voice sounded harshly. 

“Do I understand that Miss Blair is 
throwing up her part and connection 
with the Players?” 

“Let Thyra play Deirdre,’ Donna re- 
plied. “I am going back to New York. 
There is no reason why she should not. 
It belongs to her.” She clasped her 
arms around Tevis’ neck as he lifted her 
in his arms and carried her to the stage 
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entrance where Kronold and Kane held 
wide the door. Just for a moment she 
could see the faces in the half gloom of 
the company crowding for a last glimpse 
of her, Derry and Temple Warren with 
tear-stained faces, the Fawcetts and 
Audrey Bayne. She waved one hand 
to them at the last when Sandra and 
the two doctors were waiting for her 
at the big Morrison limousine. An- 
other moment and the doors closed, the 
car rolled away from the narrow side 
street out toward Riverdale, the Morri- 
son estate. Donna’s hands found Tevis’ 
and curled inside his palm. 

“Don’t let me go again,” she whis- 
pered, resting her head on his shoulder, 
her eyes closed. He drew the long, 
scarlet robe of the queen about her and 
over it a fur robe of Sandra’s against 
the chill of the autumn air as they 
faced the open country. After a long 
pause, Sandra’s came from the 
forward seat. 

“We'll have you pour tea, darling, at 
my royal father’s official reception to 
Fairmount at large, and startle the na- 
tives with the knowledge that they have 
been scandalized by the most beautiful 
and whimsical girl in New York so- 
ciety. It’s coming to them, dear heart. 
Don’t get capricious and deprive them 
of it. I heard Endy Brown’s mother 
say as I left the theater to-night that he 
finally refused to marry you after what 
had happened. My word, Donna, what 
have you been doing out here?” 

“I think she’s asleep,” said Tevis, his 
cheek pressed to Donna’s face against 
his shoulder. 


voice 
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It costs Oxford students five dollars to dance with girls—if they are caught. 
The university frowns upon dancing and university proctors raid the dance halls 


évery night. 


But the students are skillful in the devious ways of back alleys 


and scouts who give warning. The proctors, too, know the value of ambushes and 
flank attacks, so constant warfare prevails. 
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HE sun was nearing the horizon, 

Against the flaming sky was 

etched a line of nipa barracks, 
and behind the barracks a high fence 
of barbed wire, and behind the barbed 
wire the cogon grass. Taller than a 
man’s head, waving in the wind from 
the mountains, the cogon grass led mys- 
teriously to the jungle—to the uncon- 
querable country beyond Lake Lanao; 
the country of the Prophet; the realm 
that stretches from Mindanao to Mecca. 

The one-company post lifted starkly 
toward the sky its finger of bamboo. 
A slender flagpole finger, made from a 
foreign growth to support the flag of 
home. The finger pointed bare and ugly. 
Retreat was over, and the flag had been 
folded away for the night that was close 
at hand. 

Soldiers hurried from the barracks, 
hurried back to the barracks, their arms 
piled high with accouterments. The 
company dogs—mongrel breeds—ran 
also, yapping at heel. 

In the orderly room, the company 
clerk saluted smartly and stood at at- 
tention until his captain should turn 
from the books on the desk. 

Captain Detmold = glanced up. 
Through the heavy furrows of his tired 
face reluctance showed as he gave his 
orders. 

The slim frame of the company clerk 
was shocked from its rigid position. 
Within his khaki blouse his shoulders 
lost their jauntiness. He almost ex- 
tended his hands in supplication. 
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“Tf the capt’n would 
it?” he stammered. “I’m sure I could 
stand the hiking! My fever isn’t near 
so high as it was, sir!” His voice 
trembled. The tears of youth came to 
his eyes. To stay in garrison, in charge 
of the sick, while the company went 
into the bosque after Moro outlaws, and 
for this to happen merely because he 
had had a touch of dengue fever and 
had been sent on sick leave down to 
Malabang, and a stingaree’s tail had 
given him a whack when he was in 
swimming and had started his troubles 
again—this was tough luck. The com- 
pany clerk’s face became agonized. “If 
the capt’n would just let me try it?” he 


just let me try 


repeated. 

The captain shook his head in 
denial. 

“Impossible, Corporal Willis. The 
surgeon’s orders. I’m sorry. But we 
shan’t have much luck, I fear. And 


maybe you'll be patched up by the next 
hike.” He turned back to the desk, and 
the first sergeant bent over his shoulder 
to indicate entries on the books. The 
interview was closed. Corporal Willis’ 
fate was sealed. 

He saluted again, but somewhat heav- 
ily, and turned with the single-heel pivot 
of the enlisted man. His hand felt 
blindly for the knob of the door. 

The captain ¢éalled him back. 

“Oh—corporal! Mrs. Detmold is 
nervous about being left up here. It 
would oblige me very much if you would 
move your cot into the vacant room in 
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my quarters and sleep there during my 
absence.” 

Corporal Willis went slowly down the 
length of the barracks and out into the 
long rays of the setting sun. But to 
him the sky was already dark. 

So his pride was not the only thing 
that was to be hurt. It was not only 
the company who were to face danger. 
He did not want to take care of Mrs. 
Detmold. He was afraid to. 

It was a dreadful thing for a soldier 
to be afraid. But there were some 
things that a man might well fear; and 
the greatest of these was to see, in the 
Philippines, a young woman from the 
white man’s world. The soldiers’ wives 
did not count. They were ugly; so ugly 
that they looked old no matter what 
their ages might be; ugly and plainly 
dressed and sordid. Toil and anxiety 
had marked them, in the drooping lines 
around their mouths, in their stooped 
shoulders and heavy gait. Some of them 
might have been pretty to start with, but 
Corporal Willis could not remember that 
any had pleased his eye when they had 
joined the regiment. 

And then had come the captain’s 
young wife; and Corporal Willis’ heart 
had stopped beating for the moment 
during which he had first stolen a look 
at her. 

After the second look, he had tried 
not to look at her. But that was diffi- 
cult. To be company clerk, always to 
be going up to the captain’s quarters 
with papers for the captain, and always 
to see the captain’s wife, swinging in 
the hammock underneath the clumps of 
orchids on the veranda—things had been 
against him from the time that she had 
come out. 

Willis brushed 
eyes. 

The sun dropped behind the dead vol- 
canoes up where the mountains began. 
The swift darkness of the land veiled 
the little parade ‘ground that had been 
reclaimed from the cogon grass. The 


his hand across his 


sob of a bugle quavered to meet the 
darkness. Willis hurried back toward 
the barracks, 

A man could but do his best. And 
the captain trusted him. Willis’ shoul- 
ders straightened as he realized that the 
captain had shown trust by asking him 
to stay in his quarters and take care of 
Mrs. Detmold. He would be worthy. 
He was a noncom of the captain’s com- 
pany, and the captain’s wife was of the 
company, too. 

He was a man, even if he had to be 
left behind. He would prove himseif 
an honorable man. That was all. 


The company was to leave at tattoo. 
They must get in as long a march as 
possible before the dawn revealed their 
whereabouts to the lurking Moros. 

The captain came out of his quarters. 
In the pale starlight, he stood on the 
veranda buckling his belt, settling the 
heavy holster on his thigh. He started 
down the rickety bamboo steps to the 
ground. The company clerk ap- 
proached, in his hand reports to be 
turned over to the company commander. 
He lifted his eyes to the captain, and 
looked beyond to the figure of the cap- 
tain’s wife as she stretched out her 
arms. 

“Don't leave me,” he heard her sob. 
“Tam afraid! I need you.” Her voice 
was helpless, forlorn. She seemed to 
be pleading for a father’s protection. 

On the parade ground, the first ser- 
geant stood and bawled his order, 

“Out—side!” 

The men hurtled themselves from the 
doors of the barracks. 


Following the captain across the 
parade, the company clerk watched 
moodily. His heart was bound up in 


this handful of men. The insignia on 
their collars had for his soul the value 
of mystic symbols. Company H, —th 
Infantry, U.S. A. During all the years 
of his service he had worn that “H.” 
He had refused to exchange it for the 
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insignia of a commissioned officer in the 
constabulary. To be a noncom in H 
Company was a richer fate. 

And here he was, left to ignominious 
peace and security while H Company 
went into the field! He could have 
borne it better if the surgeon’s order 
had read: “Disability incurred in the 
line of duty.” But no such luck for 
him. He had run afoul of that sting- 
agree, and of a malign and ridiculous 
fate, at the same moment. At first, it 
had not been so bad. He had been or- 
dered extra rations. He had rather 
crowed over the other fellows. But this 
—this was different. This was hard 
to bear. 

Willis hfted his head, which was 
heavy with the bitterness of his 
thoughts ; his eyes, which were reddened 
from the hours just passed, and watched 
his friends take their leave of those who, 
like himself, were to be left behind. 
The soldiers, grouped, easing the blan- 
ket rolls around their shoulders, edged 
nearer the women. The married wished 
to have a last word with their families. 
A little boy approached a couple who 
were standing close together in awkward 
affection, 

“Will you bring me a creese from 
the fighting, pop?” he called out 
shrilly. 

The father nodded. He took out his 
pipe and started filling it. His hands 
missed their aim. The tobacco spilled 
on the ground. He put the pipe back 
into his pocket. 

The company clerk stood by, not a 
part of this, left out of his company’s 
activities, out of their interests. He 
swallowed with difficulty. He drew 
back, into the shadow beyond the light 
of the squatty lampposts. One of the 
women, comprehending, glanced at him 
with sympathy in her swollen eyes. He 
turned away. 

It brought him back to his greater 
problem when he realized that the 
women were discussing Mrs. Detmold. 
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“The capt’n’s wife ain’t here, I no- 
tice, Don’t even trouble to come out 
and see ’im off! She ain’t an army wom- 
an yet.” 

“She don’t know what a grand man 
she’s got, I says to Kelly.” 

“What I sez, when ’e married ’er, 
wuz, ’e ’adn’t no business marryin’ such 
a kid. Sense goes a heap ways further’n 
curly hair. Sure, she’d better ’ave ‘ad 
backbone, for this game!” 

Back-row gossip; but a chill ran 
through him. 

The first sergeant left the captain’s 
side and strode nearer. 

“Fall in!” he bellowed. 

With a rattling of accouterments, 
a stamping of feet, a grounding of rifles, 
they fell in. 

Off! Out of the circles of lamplight 
into the night which lay ready to engulf 
them, the khaki line swung for a time 
in relief against the dun volcanoes, then 
faded into the velvety blackness of the 
trail. 

A woman burst into loud wails. 

“Oh! My man! My man!” she 
howled, mopping tears from her swarthy 
cheeks. 

But the blond women stolidly returned 
to their quarters. They had their own 
work to do, while their men did the 
work of the government. 

Willis walked away, his head hang- 
ing. In the anguish of having been left 
behind, he forgot for a while the fact 
that he, too, was running into danger. 
For the danger that he relished lay out 
beyond those circles of light, back be- 
hind the dun volcanoes. 


To take care of a scary woman, when 
his comrades were in the bosque, be- 
draggled, tired, and possibly in danger! 

The company clerk lay on his cot, 
across the narrow hallway from Mrs. 
Detmold’s room, and put his arms over 
his face to hide from his own eyes his 
shame at not sharing the privations of 
his company. 
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It was hard to manage this matter of 
the captain’s wife. In many ways she 
was a child. And in many ways she 
was shrewd. She had had no difficulty 
in seeing through his defenses, In his 
effort to get away from the house in 
the afternoons, he had made the excuse 
of duty at headquarters; and she had 
surprised him by her accuracy in sum- 
ming up the few duties, which were light 
enough to be completed during -the 
mornings. With the sense of danger 
strong upon him, he had fled from the 
captain’s quarters when darkness 
dropped down on the post; and she had 
reminded him, with a brief return to the 
formality which she had displayed be- 
fore the departure of the company, that 
the captain had placed him there to pro- 
tect her from her terrors of the night. 
There was no way out of it. 

Through the cracks of the flooring 
lights flashed up; moved from point 
to point; gigantic will-o’-the-wisps of 
danger. 

In her room across the hallway, the 
captain’s wife stirred, 

“Corporal!” she called out. 
is that? Oh! What is that?” 

“Only the guard searching the houses. 
Mrs, Detmold has nothing to be afraid 
of,” he reassured her, through the grass 
walls which were between them. But 
he stared more intently into the dark- 
ness when his voice had died away, for 
he could not reassure himself that there 
was for him no danger. Danger was 
around him—in the fact of the dark, in 
the fact that across the hallway a wom- 
an was sleeping, in the fact of his youth 
—impalpable danger. The night was 
menacing, 

She turned over—he heard her—and 
uneasily fell asleep. But Willis stayed 
awake, his hands again pressed over his 
eyes. 

The morning dawned. Corporal 
Willis arose from his bed unrefreshed, 
languid. He pulled through the day as 
he had pulled through two weeks, a des- 
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perate hurry to get the necessary work 
behind him fighting in his heart with 
a voice which urged him to run in the 
opposite direction from the nipa shack 
that was the captain’s quarters. Willis 
supposed that this voice was his con- 
science. 

But another voice contradicted the 
voice of his conscience. The captain's 
wife was really afraid of being alone 
in the nipa shack at night; afraid of the 
things that crawled around when the 
lights were put out, afraid of the Moros 
with their creeses. She had heard that, 
if they got underneath the shack, they 
could cut through the thin flooring. She 
had heard of big snakes which crushed 
one’s bones. She had heard of the wild- 
cats which got up on the roofs and spit 
defiance. And she had seen the large 
rats with red eyes. The captain’s wife 
was on the verge of panic. She looked 
very childish, with her blue eyes and 
her delicate skin. Willis could not find 
it in his heart to be unkind, although 
every instinct of health and youth and 
loneliness urged unkindness as in the 
end the kindest attitude he could as- 
sume toward her. 

It was dreadfully lonely, now that 
his friends of the company were out of 
the garrison. Nothing to read. Noth- 
ing much to do. The long days, filled 
with apprehension of the longer nights, 
dragged intolerably. 

A night came finally when Corporal 
Willis, lying on his cot, shook wretch- 
edly for the whole duration of the dark- 
ness. The moon was shining through 
his window. It made the idea of a 
man’s honor unreal. It reduced loyalty 
to a fairy tale of some world that was 
differently arranged from this world of 
the moonlight and the tropic night. The 
company clerk strained his eyes to see 
her through the grass walls of the hall- 
way; then, blushing, he shut them 
tightly. 

The moonlight 


had not 


deception 
enough to get him around the fact that 





a man must live 0 another man’s 
trust in him. 

[he second month was slipping away 
fast. 

It was very hot in the room where 
he had been ordered to put his cot. He 
tiptoed out on the veranda and _ sat 
underneath the clumps of orchids. The 
captain’s wife sat there, when she, too, 
was driven from the house by the heat. 
He put up his hand and touched a pallid 
blossom with his finger, gently. He 
smiled, The captain’s wife was as pale 
as this blossom of the orchid, and as 
fragile and easily hurt. She was as 
sweet, too, when she passed him on the 
veranda and the wind blew at her hair. 
A man would be a brute, and as low as 
these heathen all around, if he bruised 
an orchid with his rough hand. 

As Willis sat there in the hot after- 
noon, touching the orchid blossom, he 
thought of all the poetry that he had 
read, when he was a kid at high school 
back in the States. He was sorry that 
he could not remember some of those 
lines. They would have served to ex- 
press his emotion over the pretty flower ; 
and he could not, out of his own mind, 
think of the right words for the things 
that he was feeling. This was the 
trouble about having been a wild boy 
and having run away from school. Only 
a man with the education to remember 
poetry could put feelings such as these 
into the right words. He sighed. He 
was sorrier than he had ever been be- 
fore, that he had not finished school. 

The captain’s wife was taking her 
siesta. But he knew that soon she.would 
appear at his side, freshened by her 
sleep, her eyes dewy, about her the in- 
effable comfort of home and the white 
people. And he would be obliged to 
seem unkind. He must not insult her 
by betraying the wordless poetry in his 


up t 


heart. He must always bear in mind 
that loyalty was clean—through and 
through. 

“These heroes, now ” said the 
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corporal to himself. ‘What would they 
do, if they got in a fix like this?” 

He knew little about heroes. 
Since he had seen the captain’s wife, 
and had wanted to read books, there kad 
been no books at hand. He could not 
be helped, in this fix, by the knowledge 
of what a hero would do. 

The light step that he dreaded 
sounded through the grass walls; com- 
ing along the hallway ; coming out on to 
the veranda; stopping at his side. He 
sprang to his feet and stood in the atti- 
tude of attention in front of the cap- 
tain’s wife. 

“Corporal Willis,” began the cap- 
tain’s wife plaintively. “I am so anx- 
ious to go for a walk, before dark— 
outside the post. I feel so cooped up! 
I’ve just got to get beyond the bamboo 
thickets. They keep me from seeing.” 

She came closer, and smiled wheed- 
lingly into his somber eyes. 

“It would be such fun,” she said. “I 
need to play; and you are young enough 
to play, you know, even though you are 
so solemn!” 

Silence—until a bubble bird started 
up in the kapok tree. 

‘Bubble-bubble-bubble,” warbled the 
bird; like water being poured from a 
bottle. 

“T was glad when the captain told me 
you were going to take care of me,” 
again spoke the captain’s wife. “Could 
you—won’t you—take me for a walk? 
Ah, please, corporal? I do want some- 
thing to do! And the captain told me 
not to go off the post alone. And what’s 
the harm?” 

The bubbling note of the bird seemed 
to the company clerk to be his good 
resolutions, poured from a_bottle—a 
bottle with a cork that was not sound. 

He stared out over the volcano cones 
to the pass through which the company 
had marched into the bad lands. The 
face that he finally turned to her was 
white through its sunburn, The boyish 
beauty of his lean jaw was overlaid with 
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the set muscles of a man’s control. He 
spoke sternly: 

“There are some papers—that must 
be finished—this afternoon.” He 
rushed violently away. 

He sat in the deserted orderly room, 
while the heat of the day merged into 
the lesser heat of the night, desolate, and 
asking himself if, indeed, there would 
have been harm in that walk. But he 
had to judge for two. Ile was sure 
that the captain’s wife did not under- 
stand the sharp line drawn between of- 
ficers’ families and enlisted men. But 
he understood; and therefore he could 
not have taken her for a walk. 

He went, that evening, for the first 
time since the company left, to the non- 
coms’ row of quarters. The band, 
which had been lent them by regimental 
headquarters down in comparative civil- 
ization, was playing. He tried to enter 
into the spirit of the wives and daugh- 
ters. He made an effort to joke with 
the sick soldiers who had been left to 
guard the post, to flirt with the girls, 
to indulge in the usual anties of his age. 
But he was not pleased with the girls, 
with the fashion of their clothes, with 
their exaggerated hair dressing. In the 
darkness that was scented with frangi- 
pane from the garden nearby, he felt 
himself turning pale. He realized, with 
devastating suddenness, that in his mind 
he had been comparing these girls with 
the captain’s wife. 

“This is my crowd,” he told himself, 
with bitter scorn for that weak self. 
“T’ve no business to be getting to be a 
snob.” 

As if she read his thoughts, Mrs. 
Kelly beckoned mysteriously. 

“John,” began the stout wife of the 
first sergeant; “where you been keepin’ 
yourself? Ain’t we good enough for 
you any more?” She leaned forward in 
her creaking chair, breathing sterto- 
rously. She motioned him to come 
nearer. “John,” she continued, in a 
lower voice; “stay off the capt'n’s wife. 


You haven't got a bit of business hang- 
in’ around. And the capt’n, the grand 
man that he is! Take an old woman’s 
advice, son.” 

He began an indignant retort. 
Mrs, Kelly laughed waggishly. 

“You got chances—bein’ the company 
clerk, and bein’ sick so often. That 
stingaree sure was a friend of yours!” 
The chair shook under her mirth. “The 
capt’n, the grand man that he is!” she 
repeated, as her laughter died in the 
folds of flesh exposed by the low cut of 
her starched best dress. Her shrewd 
little eyes watched him. 

He drew away from the chattering 
old woman, 

So the garrison was talking about the 
captain’s wife! But they did not know 
her as he knew her; they were inca- 
pable of understanding her. He knew 
that, like a child, she wanted to play; 
they thought that the equator had got 
in its deadly work. Ridiculous! She 
would not look at him—a man who had 
run away from an education, 

He walked gloomily through 
darkness, stumbling, for he was 
thinking of where he put his feet. 

He knew that the sergeant’s wife had 
been right in her advice. And he must, 
in some way that he did not yet see 
clearly, put a stop to these women’s talk, 
He must find some means of protecting 
the captain’s wife from worse than the 
things which she feared. 

He went past the silent barracks. He 
might as well go to his cot in the cap- 
tain’s quarters and start on the endless 
night of thinking it over. He was tired 
of thinking it over; it got him nowhere. 
His feet dragged. They felt heavier as 
he came within sight of the nipa shack. 

From a wicker chair underneath the 
orchid clumps on the veranda a forlorn 
little figure lifted a head that, even in 
the dim light of the stars, shone gold. 

“T’ve been so lonely, Corporal Wil- 
lis!” said a tearful voice. “So lonely— 
and so sad—and so frightened! And 
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it was so dark in the house! And I 
think I saw a Moro creeping around! 
And the captain did tell you to take 
care of me, especially at night!” 

His reserves demolished, he sat down 
in a chair beside her and soothed her 
in regard to the Moro. She was very 
near him, in the frangipane breeze that 
was blowing. And whenever a shadow 
moved, in the shadows which sur- 
rounded them, she started forward and 
clutched his arm with a frightened hand. 
Eventually, he put his own hand over 
the nervous fingers on his sleeve. 

“You mustn’t be frightened,” he re- 
assured her. “I’m not going to leave 
you alone again. I’ll take care of you.” 

But was he taking care of her? He 
shuddered as he stared out into the black 
night. They were so alone, except for 
each other, in that little post at the top 
of a hostile island. There must be some 
source of strength on which he could 
call, up there where the stars were. 

Under his breath he gasped, “God 
help me!” For the moon was rising. 
He had known that the moon would 
come up, and flood them with the radi- 
ance that could turn wrong into right, 
before he could force into flight legs 
which of a sudden felt weak and nerve- 
less. He sprang to his feet. His hand, 
which was held closely over the fingers 
on his sleeve, lifted her from her chair 
also. The moon poured over them an 
illumination which was of the warmth 
of the moon’s rising. It showed them 
to each other. He felt his dark flush 
beating at his temples, trying to force 
the hot blood through his eyes. She 
leaned nearer. The hand that was not 
imprisoned by his own hand slipped up 
his arm—slipped along his shoulder— 
crept around his neck. The moon 
seemed to melt them together. 


The captain’s wife was in her room. 
He had pushed her through the door 


and had slammed it on her. And he 
was in his own room, with his own door 
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shut and the wooden bolt shot into place. 
He was prone on his cot, his face buried 
in his arms. 

It was a terrible thing, to be young, 
and in the tropics, and alone in the house 
except for the woman one loved across 
the hall, 

His self-control had _ slipped—had 
slipped with the arm that had slipped 
along his shoulder. And she knew now, 
And that was another barrier which was 
down, He had been afraid of the moon- 
light. He had known that it held a 
charm which might be his undoing. 
And five minutes of its devilish light 
had undone him. 

Was it a dream, that her lips had 
touched his willingly, lingeringly? The 
moonlight made men dream things. 
Done for! Disloyal! But her lips had 
touched his. He knew it. He had felt 
them as he would feel them all his life. 
They had sought his kiss; and, as he 
had held her lightly in arms that trem- 
bled, her own hands on his shoulders 
had trembled. The moonlight had 
played them tricks from out the mali- 
cious knowledge of the world’s evil that 
the moon keeps locked within its cold 
breast. He had been right to fear the 
moon. But she—she was too innocent 
to know such fear. He should have 
taken better care of her. He should 
have protected her from herself. 

He groaned. 

Lying on his face, with his hands 
clenched, he could hear her turning over 
on her creaking army bed. He thought 
that he could hear her breathe. 

He said his prayers. But it was long 
since he had prayed. He could think of 
nothing except the prayer of his child- 
hood: 
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Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 


He said it over and over. It was a 
prayer to God for strength; it was an 
incantation against the powers of dark- 
ness. 
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Rats ran through the house, The 
scuttling sound of centipedes was on the 
floor. An iguana scrambled up the wall 
and along the ceiling, somewhere in the 
grass shack. 

The captain’s wife called out to him, 
uncontrollable terror in her voice. 

“Can you hear me? What is that?” 

In this cry of distress, she had not 
called him “corporal.” 

Well! A man’s heart did not break 
when his poor dream was smashed to 
pieces; he knew that. A heart broke 


only when a man was ashamed—dis- 

honored. And prayers made God hear 

a man and back him up to keep his 

honor ; and then he could not be shamed. 
He said his prayer again. 


“When Johnnie Comes Marching 
Home!” played the band next day, 
blaring, triumphant. Behind it trudged 
the men of H Company who could come 
home on their own feet. Worn out, 
grinning, and very dirty. Swung from 
their cartridge belts, along with the 
jingling canteens, were buyo boxes, 
agongs, creeses—once the property of 
dead Moros, now loot of live Amer- 
icans. Behind those who marched 
trotted native bearers carrying swinging 
litters on which were stretched sick men. 
Men who had been cut up by campilans, 
who had dropped onto the sharpened 
bamboo stakes of pitfalls, who had suc- 
cumbed to nights of marching and days 
of fighting, but men who grinned as did 
those on their own feet, and waved 
feeble hands, and set up weak shouts of 
greeting. 

As the flare of the band sounded from 
along the trail down which it had hur- 
ried to meet the company, they who had 
been left in garrison rushed forth to 
welcome those who had been lucky 
enough to go—lucky enough to fight— 
lucky enough to have been wounded in 
a fight. 

From out the debatable land beyond 
the barbed wire gathered peaceable 
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spectators. Native children wearing 
G-strings slid through the bamboo thick- 
ets. Young Moro girls huddled in skimpy 
sarongs begged, in their few essential 
English words, for “fife cints, mister.” 
Apathetic Chinamen, in shiny black 
pantaloons and immaculate blue-linen 
camises, stood looking on with indif- 
ference. 

Corporal Willis, clean, shaven, upheld 
by his company spirit but worn out with 
emotion, stood aside. He felt that it 
was right for him to stand aside. He 
knew that H Company was the best 
company in the regiment; he knew that 
it was the best company in the army; 
he knew that it was the best company 
in the world. And, knowing this, and 
loving his organization—feeling for it 
the passionate devotion that some men 
feel for home and children—he had not 
lived up to his captain’s trust. He, the 
company clerk, had failed to uphold the 
company’s reputation for straight deal- 
ing. 

He felt that he was unclean as the 
lepers from whom he had drawn away 
along the trails, Unclean! Unclean! 
The lips that had touched the lips of the 
captain’s wife were not lips which could 
suitably transmit the captain’s orders to 
H Company. He was unclean. 

His thoughts raced in a circle. They 
led nowhere, They let no light in, for 
they wound up where they started. 
What if Mrs. Detmold should again, 
when the company went into the bosque, 
find herself the only woman in gar- 
rison? What if the captain, in that con- 
tingency, again put him in charge of 
her? Could he come through the sec- 
ond test with even so much honor as 
the shred that he felt still clung to him? 
What would the women say of her, if 
again they were left together in the nipa 
shack? Standing here in the sunshine, 
the spell of the moonlight claimed him. 
The shivering ecstasy of the night was 
again upon him. He knew that he could 
not count upon himself. He knew that, 
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the second time, he would want to stay 
behind. He thought with envy of 
monks who could scourge themselves 
into submission. 

There was only one course possible 
for a man who must look out for the 
woman, and who could no longer trust 
himself. 

He made his supreme effort; he lifted 
his head and met his captain’s look, He 
could meet his captain’s honest eyes, 
now; for he had decided what he must 
do. 

He watched H Company fall out and 
disappear, with joyous stampings of 
feet caked with the mud of many days, 
inside the barracks; he watched the 
weary company commander walk slowly 
toward his own quarters. He saw the 
captain’s wife come reluctantly from the 
door to meet him. He turned his head 
that he might not see their meeting. 
Approaching him from down the trail 
was the specter of partings. 


In the orderly room, the company 


clerk saluted and stood at attention until 
his captain should turn from the books 
on the desk. Was it a dream—the 
events of the past few weeks—a bad 
dream? But he knew that it was not a 
dream. 

As he waited, he broke his rigid posi- 
tion to lingeringly touch the insignia 
on his collar. He wondered if there 
were no other way out. 

The company. commander sighed 
wearily, twisted around in his chair, and 
glanced at Corporal Willis. 

“Ah, corporal!” he said. “I wanted 
a chance to thank you for having looked 
out for Mrs. Detmold. It was very 
kind of you. I hope’’—he smiled pleas- 
antly—*‘I hope it wasn’t so onerous that 
you'll be unwilling to help me out when 
we go chasing those fellows again? I 
hear we are to go right back into the 
hills.” 

Willis put his hand behind him, fum- 
blingly, searching for a support. It ged 
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happened ; the captain had said what he 
had feared that he would say, There 
was no other way out. 

He started to speak. He stopped. 
There was something the matter with 
his throat; he could not speak. There 
was something the matter with his eyes; 
he could not see the company com- 
mander, or the old sergeant behind the 
captain’s chair, But he felt the cap- 
tain’s kind gaze. If he could only tell 
them why he must go; if he could make 
them understand that he did not want 
to go! 

“Sir!” he jerked out, in a rush of 
words before his courage should fail 
under that kind gaze of the captain. 
“Sir, I request to be transferred to an- 
other regiment.” 

He waited for the words that seemed 
long in coming from the captain’s set 
lips. Captain Detmold was _ looking 
steadily at him. The moments during 
which he stood under that look were 
hours of torture. 

“In any trouble, corporal?” asked the 
captain finally. 

“No, sir.” 

The captain turned back to his desk. 
He drummed with a pencil on the papers 
that were strewn before him. 

“Very well, corporal,” said the cap- 
tain, over his shoulder. “I never hold 
on to a man against his wishes. Put 
through the necessary application, ser- 
geant. But I should like to say, cor- 
poral, that I am surprised. It has not 
happened to me before—that one of my 
men has left me. The service up here 
is hard. But the men have stood by 
me.” 

The old first sergeant strode across 
the orderly room to his own desk in the 
corner. He picked up a sheaf of gov- 
ernment blanks. On his rheumatic legs, 
he stamped back to the captain’s desk. 
In every thud of his large feet was elo- 
quence. He avoided a direct glance at 
Willis; but the still air, that yet quivered 
against Willis’ beating ears, carried to 
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his brain the word “malingerer.” The 
word seemed to reach him from the ser- 
geant’s brain. 

Miserably, he cleared his throat. 
captain again looked at him. 

“Is that all, corporal?” 

“Y-yes, sir.” There was a lump in 
Willis’ throat that he could not swal- 
low. It was growing larger. He must 
leave before it choked him. He got out 
of the orderly room. He forgot to 
salute the captain. 

He heard the wrathful mutter of the 
first sergeant. He knew what the ser- 
geant was muttering; he knew it from 
the few words that the captain had said, 
and from the word which had quivered 
against his ear. He stumbled from the 
building and out on the parade. 

From the door of headquarters mess 
call was sounding. Clear bugle notes. 
Notes that carry, even back home, im- 
mutable sadness. In vain the soldiers’ 
nonsensical words for that call. Self- 
sacrifice, loneliness, death that is taken 
for granted—these things are in all 
bugle calls. 

Willis turned back to the barracks. 
He lingered outside the mess hall. He 
must get his face under control before 
he went into the lighted room and met 
the questioning of his friends. For the 
soldiers’ “grape-vine telegraph” would 
have carried the news before him. It 
always did. 

The first sergeant pushed by him on 
the path. He could see the old man’s 
stocky frame outlined against the light 
in the room. Soldiers ran up. He 
heard their cheerful shouts as they 
pushed through the door. He heard the 
first sergeant’s hoarse, bellowing notes. 

He paced twice along the walk in 
front of barracks. He had not yet 
checked the slight trembling of his 
hands. But he must go in. 


The 


He went up on the veranda and ap- 
proached the open door of the mess hall. 
From the long room there burst the 
sound of lusty joking—the clatter of 
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knives and forks—shouted insults to the 
company cook—vituperation of the 
quartermaster sergeant—the business of 
eating, when a company is happy and 
has just returned from a fight which it 
has won. 

Willis halted at the door. He looked 
along the room at these men who were 
his friends, his family, his world. His 
heart yearned for the sympathy that he 
knew he should get from these friends, 
They would understand what he must 
not tell them. After all the years to- 
gether, they would realize that he only 
left them because he must. The captain 
was an officer, and the first sergeant was 
old; they had misunderstood. But he 
had lived in barracks with these younger 
men. They would know. 

He started through the door, 

Over the room full of deafening noise 
there fell a silence. No clatter of knives 
and forks. No sound of voices. No 
footfalls of waiters. Only the heavy 
breathing of men who did not move. 

His own feet ceased automatically to 
move. He stared, incredulous. 

Nowhere could he meet the eye of one 
of these men. Each stern face was 
lowered. In each rigid khaki back as it 
turned to him was his sentence. 

His eyes glazed, distended, fixed 
their wild glare upon those rigid backs. 

The silence continued. In its im- 
measurable depths it carried the con- 
demnation of the service. He was cast 
out! They were giving him the silent 
treatment. He whirled and rushed for 
the darkness. 

He reached the veranda. His legs 
weakened. He leaned against the wall. 

Inside the room that he had left, the 
voices broke out once more, The clat- 
ter of knives and forks started again. 
There came to his ears, rising above the 
noise that his going had released, his 
obituary from the company. 

“Damn a cowardly skunk who'll 
leave the regiment when we’re in the 
enggpy’s country !” 


























Perennial Passion 


By Berron BrRALEY 


THEY'LL tell you that I am a fickle chap 
With nothing stable in my intent; 

A bird who falls for a pretty map 
But in whose heart there is not a dent, 
They'll say philandering is my bent, 

And that my kisses don’t mean a thing, 
And that you probably represent 

The regular crush that I get each spring, 


They'll say, “He talks pretty well, mayhap, 
For he’s that kind of a ‘ladies’ gent,’ 

But don’t believe that he gives a rap; 
The things he says he has never meant; 
He’s always amorous after Lent 

And you're just one of a long, long string, 
One of the many who came—and went— 

The regular crush that he gets each spring.’ 


It’s true, my dear. When the mounting sap 
So long by cold of the winter pent 
Begins to climb, there’s a vim and snap 
In all my veins where the blood is blent. 
But you—ah, you are my great event! 
To you forever I'll cleave and cling, 
Whatever my friends may say anent 
The regular crush that I get each spring. 


ENvoy. 
I'l buy your clothes and I’ll pay your rent, 
I’ll come across with a wedding ring, 
And you shall be, till our lives are spent, 
The regular crush that I get each spring. 
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MMEDIATELY upon the almost 
I panicky tightening of the muscles 

of her mind, which had taken place 
when she came into the room and saw 
Jane Marshall standing, tweed costumed 
and sun dried in the window, Sally 
Latimer’s long-established confidence in 
her ability to handle any situation re- 
asserted itself. 

After all, who was funny old Jane 
that a woman as adroit as Sally Latimer 
should endow her with ominous sig- 
nificance at a time like that? Jane 


might be formidable enough, prowling 
through a jungle with a gun after tigers. 


She might be even the last person on 
earth that a clever business person like 
Sally would elect as observer for cer- 
tain operations—particularly operations 
involving Jacob Huddlestone. Jacob 
was a protégé of Jane’s. Jane might 
even labor under the misapprehension 
that he was something more than a 
protégé. 

There had been a rumor going the 
rounds of Washington not so far back 
—in fact, just before Jane departed 
on that three-year expedition into Peru, 
which had apparently returned from its 
explorations—about Jane's sinking 
money in a half thousand acres of Okla- 
homa hunting ground, to help out—and 
here is where the smiles came in—some 
hulking rancher from the back lands 
who had organized himself and a dozen 
poverty-pinched oil prospectors into a 
fanatical company pledged to lease or 
‘sell their properties to nothing less than 
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their own government. Patriotism they 
called it, making a sort of religious cult 
of their organization. And under the 
stimulus of their crazy faith they had 
held on like grim death, even with Heber 
Van Loen bidding against it for the 
Dutch Flint Company. Three years they 
had been clinging to their single tenet, 
those hungry prospectors in Oklahoma, 
waiting for red tape to unwind itself 
at the seat of government, where Hud- 
dlestone labored like a new Laoco6én in 
its toils. All very well! Red tape 
could be backed against zeal in any con- 
test involving time, and meanwhile the 
Dutch Flint Company, thanks to Sally 
Latimer, was employing the oldest and 
most potent form of coercion that the 
world knows. It didn’t know that it 
was employing that form of coercion, 
and the time had not arrived for it 
to find out, according to Sally's point of 
view. Heber Van Loen was a Dutch- 
man, and Dutchmen were proverbially 
pig-headed. Better keep him ignorant 
for a time. But—here was Jane! 
Settling tback in the exact gold- 
colored chair which would add value 
to her hair and eyes and gown, Sally 
Latimer surveyed the field before her. 
A score of women; a sprinkling of men; 
Willa Sefton, tranquil behind her tea 
table ; autumn ; the electricity of revived 
interests in the air; clichés flung about 
—the new congress; blocs; scandal in 
high places; senior senators on junior 
committees ; good place to buy hats ; for- 
eign policy all wrong; larger navy; new 
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French ambassador terribly interesting ; 
odd figure, that huge Huddlestone, fol- 
lowing around like a tamed buffalo after 
little Hilda Van Loen. 

Not by the visible twitch of a nerve 
did Sally Latimer indicate that the link- 
ing of those two names in the hearing 
of Jane Marshall might spell disaster 
to her. She was too clever for that. 
When the sky split and fell, Sally 
Latimer had learned that the thing to 
do was to pick up the sapphire frag- 
ments and hang them in her ears. 

“You could sell that joke some- 
where!” She laughed in the sweetly 
husky voice which had been a not in- 
consequential factor in the numerous 
untrumpeted triumphs of her life in 
Washington. “Or it might make a 
play. ‘Beauty and the Great Behemoth,’ 
or ‘What Price the Onoka Oil Leases.’ ” 

This was daring and foolish. But 
Sally’s prosperity was a monument to 
the value of daring folly as a disarm- 
ing agent. Nothing made so dazzling a 
camouflage as the facts laid on in the 
right color. 

Jane Marshall heard the remark, and, 
looking up from the simmering tea into 
which she had been dropping an in- 
finitesimal proportion of sugar, snorted. 
Jane’s snorts had sent terror into 
sturdier hearts than Sally’s was sup- 
posed to be, and now Sally considered 
it only sensible to flutter and back track, 
camouflaging again with more 
tacts, 
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“Oh, dear,” she gasped, “what a per- 
fectly awful thing to say! As a matter 
of fact, if Heber Van Loen so much 
as suspected that Huddlestone had cast 
an eye at Hilda, he’d lock her up in her 
room and send a hired assassin after 
him. As for me, I’d have to hunt 
sanctuary in a convent somewhere, be- 
cause, all unsuspecting of what might 
follow, I introduced them.” 

“Hilda’s a baby!” Jane swallowed her 
boiling tea at a gulp and set her cup 
down, Then, turning about, she faced 
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the room, feet apart, flat-soled shoes 
gripped into Willa Sefton’s priceless 
carpet as though it were tricky snow 
covering a glacier. ‘The last time I 
saw her she had a governess along and 
was pushing a bicycle through the palace 
grounds in Soest.” 

“Jane, you must be getting old.” 
Sally drew an inward breath of relief. 
Jane hadn't taken alarm then—hadn’t 
scented what was in the air for Huddle- 
stone. Jane was such a protector of 
her protégés, but she’d missed the need 
of her valiance for Huddlestone. Good! 
Sally’s luck was with her still. “Babies 
grow up, and Hilda, though she’s just 
emerged from some medieval school in 
the Hague, has her clothes made in 
Paris. Nobody could ride a bicycle in 
skirts made in Paris, as you'd know 
if you hadn’t been applying yourself to 
Inca styles for longer than anybody 
ought to do.” 

“Good heavens! Hilda in 

models! I must be Methuselah. And 
Jake—I knew ‘him rather well down 
in Oklahoma, you know—bought about 
half the state from him at nothing an 
acre—Jake with his ideals—Jake in his 
shirt of fire, dragged at the tail of 
the Dutch Flint cart!” 
Jane had taken alarm, then! Very 
unconcernedly Sally crossed her knees 
and stared at the foot that came into 
view. It was small and bronze shod and 
Won- 
derful how a helpless little woman alone 
in the world could provide for herself, 
if only she kept steady when the sky 
crashed down around her, and used her 
brains! Sally Latimer had used her 
brains. Exclusive of debts, Winton 
Latimer had left not a sou to remem- 
ber him by on that last merry occasion 
when he bet that he could beat the 
Baltimore and Ohio Limited to the 
grade crossing on the Baltimore pike, 
and had gone to his rest in microscopic 
particles. 

Yes, it was wonderful what a woman 
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bronze buckled and expensive. 
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could do! And nothing grimy about 
the business either. Dinner parties 
given—gossip started on its way—lions 
caught and tamed and brought to hee! 
for the interests that either needed or 
feared them. All of the covered, leg- 
endary activity of the social lobby, that 
unseen, half-mythical agency that even 
those who live and work in Washing- 
ton are not too sure exists. Sally had 
been a success at the work, and the 
best testimonial of her success was that 
no one, except such principals as had 
employed her, knew it. Gay, open, 
chatty—not a vestige of mystery about 
her ; indiscreet to the point of absurdity 
with her tongue; honest to a very un- 
comfortable degree sometimes, when it 
came to the analysis of things that 
really needn’t be analyzed—not at din- 
ner tables anyway; gifted with the ad- 
vancing and retreating manner of a 
rather brazen squirrel; blessed with the 
barest touch of vulgarity. Now as she 
sat and swung her tiny, bronze-shod 
foot under the lace hem of her gown, 
Sally invoked her whole philosophy and 
her whole aptness to her aid. Wonder- 
ful what a woman could do! She'd 
never lobbied her employer before, but 
now, if Jane rendered it necessary, she 
could do even that. She could lobby 
Heber Van Loen. The idea brought a 
smile to her small, rather prim mouth, 
and she looked up from her reverie. 

“But it won’t come to that.” Jane 
might take the remark for a continuation 
of the earlier conversation, if she chose. 
In reality it was a continuation of 
Sally’s own thoughts. “Hilda Van Loen 
could never - 

“You mean he’s a wild man, and girls 
raised as Hilda Van Loen has been 
raised prefer undersecretaries from em- 
bassies where the dancing is good?” 
Jane caught up the idea far too eagerly. 

Once at an exhibition somewhere 
Sally had been fascinated by a small, 
swift car, tearing along at frightful 
speed, held to a single rail of track by 


the spinning of a gyroscope. Steady— 
steady—the balancer humming within. 
She herself was a small, swift car now, 
skimming along a monorail that none 
but herself discerned. 

“Hilda is a précieuse,” she said. 
“Some children come into the world 
with the patina of all civilization al- 
ready upon them. Hilda did. She had 
instinctive finesse. And Jacob Huddle- 
stone, if he ever heard of finesse, thinks 
it is something extra you have with the 
dessert—like whipped cream around 
mousse.” 

“Then why did you introduce him 
to Hilda Van Loen?” Something in 
her straight, firm strength seemed to 
flex and bend and sway in Jane. “Why 
didn’t you leave him alone? He isn’t 
your sort. He isn't the sort of any- 
body in Washington. He ought to be 
left alone. He is the only man left 


in the world who has hope and faith 
and great love for the essential things. 
I wanted thim left alone. I thought ‘i 

“May I give you another cup of tea, 


Jane?” From her table Willa Sefton 
spoke across the distance separating her 
from her guest, and the very softness of 
her voice was a trumpet call in Jane’s 
ears. Gathering back what of her hard, 
straight strength she could, she turned 
gratefully to her hostess. 

“Tt’s hot. That is the way you like 
it, isn’t it?’ Willa’s whole attention 
seemed riveted on the silver things be- 
fore her. 

“Please !”” 

“It’s a marvel to me how you can 
down it as you do, Jane, without al- 
lowing it a moment to cool.”” Willa was 
talking against time. No one but Jane 
knew it—not even Sally, watching with 
sharp, brown eyes half-covered by gently 
dropped lids. Talking like that—softly 
and impersonally—was Willa’s way of 
harmonizing discord. Many a quarrel 
had been arbitrated in her drawing- 
room without an echo of it reaching the 
outside world—without even the par- 
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ticipants realizing that the work was 
being done. Many a meeting, secretly 
arranged, had come under her quiet 
eyes, never to be followed by another 
meeting. Statesmen fled to her house 
for respite from the batterings of press 
and constituencies. Feminists shrilled 
stridently in her ears for a single mo- 
ment, and were smiled into proper con- 
duct. Policies were born and grew— 
or died—within. her hearing. And 
through it all she remained that paragon 
of society, something gloriously more 
than automaton, something peacefully 
less than her sisters. 

“Here it is,” she said, handing up 
the cup. “Take care it doesn’t crack 
the enamel of your teeth.” 

“Not my old tombstones.” Jane 
swallowed the elixir gratefully and gave 
the emptied cup to a manservant with a 
tray. “They'll be digging them up a 
million years from now and exhibiting 
them in some museum as a specimen of 
what the human race was like while it 
chewed nails.” 


“T hope you will always chew nails, 


Jane. It becomes you better than bit- 
ing on softer material.” 

“You're right,” said Jane. 

She was restored, and Willa let her 
go, turning her attention to another 
guest. Jane returned to the window—a 
long French one closed now against the 
nipping air that whirled the leaves in 
the street. A girl was stepping down 
from a car in the driveway. She looked 
tall and slender, and was clad in gray. 
From her aerie Jane surveyed the 
plateau of a gray hat, and under it, 
possibly pinned to the fur of a coat, 
some orchids protruded, white as dream 
flowers preserved in frost. Thanks to 
Willa, Jane could look at the girl and 
set her teeth on a twisting pain rising 
through her throat. The girl came in 
under the overhanging cornice of the 
doorway and Jane’s eyes flew to the man 
driving the car, wheeling it away from 
the entrance into the street. Through 
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her pain there welled up a tenderness of 
appreciation that melted her mouth into 
a trembling, almost maternal, smile. 

What a battered miracle among cars 
he had found, a very dreadnaught among 
motors, built in the days when power 
was registered by size. How like him 
to have found just that car; to have 
prospected among the more monumental 
junk heaps of the used-car departments 
until this thing was turned up by his 
enterprise. She studied the car and 
smiled—but she kept her eyes from the 
man. For all her application of it, 
Willa’s steadying remedy was not yet 
in full effect. 

“Hilda Van Loen maybe the heir 
of all civilization,” she said with her 
face still to the out-of-doors,” but she 
doesn’t mind riding in a troglodyte of 
a car.” 

“What?” She caught the stir in the 
atmosphere as Sally sat erect in her 
gold-colored chair. 

“Huddlestone’s hunting a parking 
space across the way,” she said. “I sup- 
pose it’s the child he’s brought.” 

’ Sally forced herself back in her 
chair. 

“She ought to have better sense. No- 
body can ride in that monster without 
attracting attention. Her father will 
hear of it, and blame me,” she said, 
and then was silent. A group of 
women in a far corner of the room 
went on chattering, their voices crack- 
ing in the air like decorously snapping 
twigs. Jane moved from the window 
and took position before the fire, a ciga- 
rette in her lips. Willa Sefton emptied 
the dregs in the silver pot, and renewed 
her brew. Between her and Jane and 
Sally a tense triangle of waiting drew 
itself, like a geometrical figure of sus- 
pense. 

The door opened and the girl in gray 
came in. Jane’s teeth snapped on her 
cigarette, and her steel-gray eyes bright- 
ened. The light in them was the same 
light that such of the world as knew 
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Jane Marshall at her best had seen, 
when, through an opening in tropical 
forests, they had watched her sight a 
worthy opponent and take up the chase 
Brain against brain, was Jane’s pro- 
gram; equal against equal; the art of 
the trained mind against native instinct 
and power. Within her frail, light 
frame, back of the childish delicacy of 
her face, the girl carried a very reservoir 
of that power which has moved the 
world through countless ages. Beauty, 
charm, the subtle emanation of sex, the 
wafting fragrance of innocence. The 
battle would be fair, and Jane could 
enter it. 

Sally’s nervous fingers were tight 
upon the arm of her gold-colored chair. 
Twice she started to rise and accost the 
girl, and twice she forced herself back 
in her seat. 

“The fool!” she murmured under her 
breath. “lhe disastrous little fool.” 

Tenderly young and a little shy in 
her dovelike garments, Hilda Van Loen 
crossed the room to Willa Sefton. 

“I brought Mr. Huddlestone,” she 
said. “I didn’t think you would mind. 
We were driving in the park, and— 
and e 

“And 
too?” 

A bright rose pink flooded up under 
the pearly white of the young cheeks. 

“Father had a meeting. I hardly 
think—that is ad 

“Yes, I see.” Serenely Willa’s eyes 
traveled over the room, passing Sally 
on their circuit. “You must bring your 
father another time,” she said. “Will 
you have cream or lemon?” 

The rose pink deepened to crimson 
and died away in pallor. 

“Lemon, please,” Hilda 


your father—he is coming, 


answered, 


and, taking her cup, moved quietly 


away. 
“Come here!” 
mand had a metallic ring. 
scold you. 
discreet 


Sally’s laughing com- 


“T want to 
You are an extremely in- 


” 


“How do, Hilda?” Jane cut in, 
“Don’t remember me, do you?” 

“Oh, yes! Oh, indeed I do remem- 
ber you.” And casting a frightened 
look behind her at Sally Latimer, Hilda 
all but jumped toward Jane. 

The man who had followed the girl 
into the room answered, and yet con- 
tradicted, the impression that Sally’s 
description of him had conveyed. The 
big drawing-room seemed to shrink at 
his entrance, to grow tight and hamper- 
ing around him. His voice when he 
spoke had an echoing quality. Cut black 
against the white paneling behind him, 
he loomed in the three overwhelming 
dimensions of height and breadth and 
volume. But, like the girl, he had shy- 
ness and grace in his bearing. Like 
hers, his was an unsure method of ad- 
vance, as, with wary glances at the am- 
bush of tea drinkers through which he 
must pass, he plunged toward his 
hostess. 

Sally spoke briskly from her chair, 
arresting him as he went by. 

“Miracle!” she exclaimed. “You told 
me you'd never sink to teas, no matter 
what other depths you plumbed. The 
next thing I’ll discover about you is that 
you gad about and dance.” 

“Miss Van Loen asked me to come.” 
Embarrassment all but swamped him, 
as though, having said everything that 
he considered necessary in explanation 
of his presence, he realized all too late 
that his excuse would be used against 
him. 

“Hello, Jake!”” Jane called from her 
place before the fire. 

Abandoning the project of paying te- 
spects to his hostess, he took cover with 
her like a boy finding safety beside his 
mother. 

“Jane!” His cry came close to being 
a shout. “I didn’t know you were here. 
I didn’t know you were in this part of 
the world. Golly, I'm glad! Hilda, 
this is my friend; this is the woman 
who i 
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Hilda doesn’t 
I knew her 


“Never mind, Jake. 
need a description of me. 
when she wore bibs.” 

Sally got out of her chair, and, after 
negotiating a very suave circuit of the 
room, made ready for departure. Stand- 
ing in the driveway and waiting for her 
car to come up, she heard the tattoo 
of firm feet behind her, and Jane laid 
a detaining hand on her shoulder. 

“Going my way?” asked the latter. 

“I can drop you wherever you 
choose.” 

“No, I’m going to walk,” 

“Well, I'm not. Good-by.” 

“Look here, old girl! Hadn’t you 
better go to Van Loen and drop a word 
about Hilda and Huddlestone? It’s up 
to you, you know, but, if you don’t do 
it ‘4 
Sally spoke flippantly, but inwardly she 
was seized with trembling. 

“Ts it a threat to demand all cards 
on the table?” 

“You want him yourself, perhaps?” 
For all her agitation, Sally’s sense of 
the fitness of things brought a smile to 
her lips. Jane—gawky old Jane—pit- 
ting herself against Hilda Van Loen 
and She didn’t bother to finish the 
thought. “Maybe, you’re right,” she con- 
cluded. “Maybe, after all, the cards 
had better be on the table—all of them.” 
And she stepped into her waiting car. 


“Are you threatening me, Jane?” 


She returned from dinner rather 
earlier than usual that night, and, slip- 
ping off her cloak in the hallway, gave 
it to her maid. 

“Margaret,” she called when the girl 
had ascended a dozen steps, “don’t wait 
up for me. Put things out, and go to 
bed. I’ve some letters to write. And, 
Horton”—she brought her attention to 
the man at the door—‘“‘you may lock 
up and leave things, also. Good night!” 

The house was very quiet when at 
last she went to the window of the room 
in which she sat, turned the gilded lever 


midway of its length, and released the 
bolts at top and bottom. She had 
scarcely returned to her desk when a 
man stepped in from the walled garden 
beyond and pulled the curtains close 
after him. 

“I do not like this coming as a thief 
in the night,” he said. “Hitherto you 
have shown the discretion to talk over 
our affairs only while sitting beside me 
at dinner, or when we met casually and 
openly of afternoons.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Heber. You ought 
to know that I would not have tele- 
phoned you to come like this unless it 
was necessary. I have a rather startling 
phase of our business to disclose to you 
to-night, and I considered it wise to 
make the revelation behind closed doors, 
Even you are capable of showing agita- 
tion over certain things.” 

The round, bland face of the man be- 
fore her became like a varnished mask, 
fixed in its expression. 

“You are not satisfied, perhaps, with 
the arrangement we made.” He looked 


around the luxuriously furnished room. 


“Well?” he asked and waited. 

“T sat beside Jacob Huddlestone to- 
night at dinner.” 

“Good!” He spoke the word flatly, 
but there was still a question in his man- 
ner. “It is a step in the right direc- 
tion. The man has been absurd, hold- 
ing himself to himself like a bear in a 
den, regarding myself and others like 
myself—who would help him—as 
hunters.” 

“T don’t think you and I need to de- 
ceive ourselves about the quality of the 
assistance we desire to render him. We 
are out for Huddlestone and his leases, 
and we intend to get them. I think, 
on the whole, he has been justified in 
his opinion of us as hunters.” 

“However that may be, no one con- 
tinues to believe evil of a class whose 
dinners he eats and appreciates.” 

“Huddlestone dropped his bear-in-a- 
den manner to-night. I think I never 
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saw a man more pleased, or more anx- 
ious to be pleasing.” 

“Again I say—good. After that first 
step, the others will be easy. First, con- 
fidence must be inspired a 

“Heber, I paid a price and took a risk 
to get Jacob Huddlestone to the hunter’s 
board to-night.” 

“But, my dear friend, price is nothing, 
risk is even less, when one sees prog- 
ress.” 

“T trust you will remember that. Be- 
cause—it was Hilda who influenced him 
to make his début into Washington 
society.” 

“Hilda! 
has s 

“Ah, I see! When you spoke so 
lightly of payment and risk, it was be- 
cause you thought that only I , 

“There are certain prices that no man 
pays, and certain risks that no man 
takes. My Hilda is the one inviolable 
treasure of my life. From the time she 
was born an arrangement for her mar- 
riage has existed—a cousin, very close 
to the crown in the homeland.” 

“That arrangement is in no wise en- 
dangered.” 

“But this Huddlestone—this bear— 
this antedeluvian from the back lands— 
who does not know that, between his 
type and girls of my Hilda’s innocence, 
violent attachments often form them- 
selves? I would rather see my child 
dead # 

“The attachment already exists, 
Heber. On his part, at least. More- 
over, the evidence points to a mutual 
regard, This afternoon Hilda appeared 
at Willa Sefton’s with Huddlestone in 
tow. To-night she left directly after 
dinner to ride in the huge and rattling 
wreck that Huddlestone drives.” 

Van Loen turned so swiftly to the 
window that she barely caught him and 
whirled him about before he could go. 

“Listen to me, Heber! Figure this 
thing out as I have figured it—and wait. 
You told me to use every agency at 


You mean that my Hilda 
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my command to catch and tame Huddle- 
stone. Well, I tried everything, I 
tried everything, and failed. He was 
friendly with me, but no more. He 
would not meet the friends I desired 
him to meet, nor change his opinion re- 
garding them. Then Hilda came, and 
now: 

“My child—my little child fresh from 
her school! I think I could kill you, 
Sarah Latimer. If in her folly and in- 
nocence she should marry z 

“At last, Heber, we are coming to 
the crux of our discussion. Jacob Hud- 
dlestone will not marry your daughter.” 

“What do you mean?” The small, 
squat man seemed to swell and grow. 
His pale moon face was suffused. 

“J mean that he will not marry her, 
for the simple reason that you will 
forbid it, and Hilda Van Loen is too 
essentially a Dutch daughter to marry 
over your veto. And I tell you honestly, 
my friend, and with my whole heart in 
my words, that, if I had not known 
that from the beginning, I should have 
kicked the whole Onoka project into 
limbo, rather than risk him to your 
child.” 

“Ah ” Van Loen’s body returned 
to its usual outlines, and his face became 
a white mask again. “But, how can I 
know—how can anybody know a 

“Perhaps you will be reassured when 


I tell you that I intend to marry Jacob 
Huddlestone myself.” 
“That is a very romantic idea, my 


Sally. But 
round the room. 

“You forget that part of our philan- 
thropic plan is to enrich Huddlestone 
as well as ourselves. You also forget 
that time is passing, and that I can- 
not go on forever as I have gone on 
for the past few years. I am growing 
older, Heber. Beauty and youth are 
the essence of the contracts by which I 
live. Only a few years now and my 
means of livelihood will have passed 
away from me.” 


Again his gaze went 
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“There is a certain diplomat, if I am 
not mistaken, who——” 

“It is not only to girls of Hilda’s 
innocence that men of the type of Jacob 
Huddlestone appeal. You must have 
gone through the world more blindly 
than I should have thought, Heber, if 
you have not observed women comit- 
ting the folly of falling in love. Hud- 
dlestone is the kind of man who at- 
tracts us—every Eve’s daughter of us, 
from your delicious Hilda on to me, 
and thence to stringy, gun-toting Jane 
Marshall. Yes, even Jane, with her 
tweed skirts and stout boots.” 

“You think there is no beauty in Jane 
Marshall’s weather-beaten face?” 

“Beauty? Heber!” 

“Oh, very well, go on! How do you 
propose to take Jacob Huddlestone away 
from my daughter?” 

“The embers of one passion ignite 
another. Every woman knows that a 
man with his heart recently broken is 
easy prey. We will take our risk to- 
gether, you and I, as we have taken 
other risks. We will see nothing, know 
nothing, say’ nothing, of Huddlestone’s 
love for Hilda, until the taming process 
that emanates from her has completed 
itself. Then suddenly, on the moment 


—after the oil leases are secured—you 
will turn enlightened and indignant par- 


ent and pack 
Hague. 


Hilda off back to the 
Bewildered and mortally hurt, 
Huddlestone will grope for comfort 
and he will find me.” 

“I do not like it. I play my games 
with every pawn but my daughter.” 

“Very well, then! Have your row 
with Huddlestone now and ship Hilda 
off to the Hague to-night. To-morrow 
I begin bending every talent I possess 
toward hastening action by the govern- 
ment in Hudulestone’s behalf.” 

“You are a clever woman, my Sarah. 
Had you told me all this in the usual 
manner of our communication, sitting 
beside me under the eyes of the world, 
I should perhaps have——” 


“Killed me with your dinner knife 
before I could bring my argument to 
conclusion. I am a clever woman—a 
very clever woman, Heber.” 

“But I do not like it.” 

“No, you do not like it. However, 
you will go forward with the plan as 
I have outlined it. For once it is you, 
Heber Van Loen, and not some other 
poor devil, who finds himself writhing 
in a trap. And now, good night. The 
window is still unlocked, and the garden 
gate is on the latch.” 

He turned with his hand on the cur- 
tain. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “it will be found 
that, when I am released from my trap, 
another steps in. You are forgetting, 
I think, Jane Marshall.” 

Again, as earlier in the day, the 
muscles of her mind contracted in a 
kind of senseless panic. But laughter 
came and released them. 

“Jane couldn’t possibly be dangerous 
—to me. Why, she’s funny—positively 
funny !” 

“T wonder if you are so clever, after 
all?” Van Loen mused. Lifting the cur- 
tain carefully he slid under it, and out 
into the night. 


Had Hilda Van Loen been playing 
with full cognizance of the game in 
which she was involved, she could not 
have rendered service to her father and 
Sally Latimer more dutifully than she 
did. Bit by bit her gentleness, her air 
of breeding, the thousand and one in- 
heritances from generations of delicate 
women which she carried around in her 
fragile perfection, broke down the man 
who had been Jacob Huddlestone and 
raised another man in his place. Her 
friends became his friends, her pastimes 
his compelling interest. Suspicions, 
which had walled him around and made 
him the bear-in-a-den at whom Wash- 
ington smiled, were swallowed up and 
lost in gratitude to the great houses of 
the capital for the opportunity they af- 
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forded him for seeing Hilda. The social 
lobby was at work. ‘That subtle and 
terrible thing, the breaking up of a 
single ethic into a multiplicity of con- 
flicting tastes and dreads and hopes, was 
taking place. 

Only when, as happened now and 
then, a letter from the back lands of 
Oklahoma, heavy with forgotten sig- 
nificances, reached him, did a glimmer- 
ing of the thing that was in process 
penetrate to his bewildered and be- 
glamoured eyes. He came to the point 
of receiving those letters with dread. 
of reading them hastily and shoving 
them away, out of sight and mind, in 
the back of a drawer. He came even 
to hiding them, unread, and phoning to 
Hilda to drive with him that he might 
forget their existence. Huge as he was, 
and awkward in a.powerful and heroic 
manner, he took on an air of frightened 
timidity that rendered him tragic to 
those who understood, and ridiculous 
to those who merely saw. 

Hilda saw and, after a night of wake- 
ful wretchedness, came to believe at last 
that she understood. She went to her 
father. 

“T have been deceiving you,” she said. 
“I see a great deal of a certain man 
here in Washington. At first our meet- 
ings were too casual to mention. Now 
they have taken on a meaning—to both 
of ws.” 

Van Loen was at a great, carved, black 
desk in his study. It was a desk that 
his grandfather had brought from Java 
—a thing of wood as hard as marble, 
inlaid with silver. There were little 
pageants done in silver covering the 
surface. Women following a car in 
which some shrouded god was carried. 
Girls driving antelopes. Youths dancing 
and leaping toward an altar. A young 
rajah, straight and slim, hurling a 
javelin at galloping wild boars. Lines 
of cryptic design, each conventionalized 
leaf of which conveyed a message to the 
initiate, surrounded the whole. Van 


Loen followed the lines of these deco- 
rations with his eye. 

“You should have come to me weeks 
—months—ago.” 

“T have been afraid for weeks and 
months. I would be afraid now, if 
something greater than your displeasure 
were not at stake.” 

“What do you mean, Hilda?’ He 
did not lift his eyes from the table, but 
his broad, flat ‘hand fitted itself around 
the haft of a daggerlike knife. 

“IT mean that the man whom I am 
meeting is changing. Our meetings are 
harmless, but they are nevertheless 
clandestine. And | think it is that— 
I think that he is so unused to furtive 
and ignoble actions that———” 

“T know the man of whom you speak, 
Hilda. I am not as blind as you have 
thought. I know the man, and I have 
seen the change in him. But you wrong 
yourself, my child, in assuming blame.” 

“Tam to blame. Never in his splen- 
did life before——” 

“We will not go into the matter of his 
splendid life, lest I be moved to mirth.” 
Van Loen dropped the knife 
straightened back in his chair. 
his round, white face thoughts moved 
like clouds and cleared in a gleam of 
decision, so bright as to amount almost 
to inspiration. “Listen to me, my little 
one! You are young, and a dreamer, 
and animated with poetry. You think 
the change in your great man from the 
West is the second act of a play which 
will come out right in the end. It is not 
the second act. It is the final act. 
The final act of 

“Father! I love—— 

“Silence. Hilda, and listen to me! I 
have seen many things in life, to which 
you may give respectful attention with 
profit. A farce, I tell you! A revolt- 
ing farce. They are all like him, those 
louts from the plains, when they come 
to us. They come raging and lumber- 
ing, thinking to make a stir. The world 
draws back from them, and for the first 


and 
Across 


a farce.” 


” 











time they see that there is a world, and 
even their dull perceptions suffer shame. 
ut they cannot endure the lash of 
shame, and so they summon hate, and 
cover their ignorance with hate, as with 
a shield. They announce themselves as 
different from mannered mankind, mak- 
ing great virtue of that difference. They 
rage and moan and make vast speeches, 
and tear at the customs upon which 
society is built. Such an one was your 
Huddlestone. And such an one he 
would have remained, had you not come 
with your condescension and opened the 
way for him into the world he envied. 
He was quick to lose his hate, once the 
chance to consort with his betters was 
presented; quick to cease his bellowing 
and crawl in the dust, licking the boots 
of zi 





“T will not listen to 4 
“Silence, Hilda! Silence, when I com- 
mand! Perhaps, however, you want 
proof of the things I say. It is a wise 
tather who knows the folly of his child 
and reckons with it. Very well, then, 
I will give you proof. You know why 
Huddlestone came to Washington.” 
“Yes, of course I know why he came. 
He and some others have a great oil 
property which they believe the gov- 
ernment should have. It is a religion 
to them to turn back to the country the 
thing that the country wil! sometime 
need. Others have offered them a price 
far in excess of that they ask from the 
government; but this passion of patri- 
otism, this religion of theirs x 
“Religion! What a simple child you 
are, my Hilda. After all, one cannot 
be angry with a babe. One must teach 
an infant. And so I will teach you. 
Religion! If Huddlestone and those 
other starvelings he represents have a 
religion, it is the religion of money. 
Money is the thing they want—money 
to enable them to strut where other men 
walk with heads erect. Others have 
offered him more, he tells you? And 
he has refused the offers out of this 
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grandiloquent hoax that he dares call 
by the name of patriotism? All right, 
we will take him at his word, and catch 
him in his lie, To-night, in the name 
of the Dutch Flint Company, I will 
offer him the price he has asked from 
his country, and to-morrow By 

“He will not take it. I tell you he 
will not take it.” 

“And to-morrow I will show you his 
name upon papers releasing these re- 
sources which he claims to hold in 
sacred trust, to the representatives of 
a foreign interest.” 

“He will not take it, I tell you!” 

“And in the meantime, Hilda, I coun- 
sel you to remember the cousin waiting 
your return to Holland, and to make 
ready for the life prepared for you.” 











“He will not take it, I say! If he 
should take it, then 
“It is a bargain, my Hilda. If he 


takes it, then at once you and I return 
to Holland.” 

“It is a bargain—yes—because I am 
not afraid. I am not afraid—am not 
afraid!” 

He heard her crying up the stairs, 
A door closed heavily. He turned to 


the telephone and put a call through to 
Huddlestone. 


Huddlestone had finished his dinner 
at the boarding house in which he lived, 
when a maid of all work slovened to his 
door and knocked. 

“A lady outside says she is 

He did not wait to hear what the 
visitor had said, but, taking the steps 
in long leaps, found Hilda on the pave- 
ment. 

“Jacob!” Her hand clung to his. 
Trembling at her touch, he laid it 
through the crook of his arm. 

“Jacob, my father 

“T have an appointment with your 
father at ten to-night. He is dining 
out ‘ 

“Yes; that is why I am here. I 
watched his car leave, and then I came. 
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I ran—I ran every step of the way. I’ve 
been walking the floor of my room for 
hours. So much depends “s 

She felt his arm stiffen under her 
hand and a chill run through his frame. 

“So much depends?” he asked. 

“Yes! On what you do! There is 
an offer my father is about to make 
to you “ag 

He flung her hand away, and strode 
beside her. The blood of wrath pounded 
back of his ears, while the weakness of 
despair ran like a sickness through his 
frame. 

“Do you think it is fair to me, Hilda 
—this coming so—your coming so——” 

“Fair?” she asked, and her voice was 
a mere whisper of mystification. 

“Yes; fair! I’m not of your world, 
Hilda, and God knows I realize it. 
I’m not of your world or of your way 
of thinking, but I’ve tried. I’ve aped 
men that I despise and smirked at 
gabbling women %s 

“But, Jacob—— 

“T’ve learned to come in at a door 
without banging my head; I’ve haltered 
my tongue and manhandled my soul. I 











” 


came to Washington holding to an ideal, 


as a knight might have held the grail. 
My grip on that ideal is slipping, and 
now you come——” 

“Jacob——” 

The weakness left him. and his anger 
mounted into frenzy. 

“And now you come, and say that 
your father has a proposition to make 
to me, and that all depends on—— No. 
I can’t say it! I can’t say it even now! 
Oh, I know what they call me in the 
world which bred your loveliness for 
my undoing. I know. ‘The Behemoth.’ 
They called me the Behemoth, and 
laughed behind their soft. white hands. 
I was crude and savage and uncivilized. 
But I had something that they hadn’t— 
then. I had faith and courage and the 
capacity to suffer—and the capacity to 
love. When I saw you-first I wanted 
to take you in my arms and leap with 


you into some wood where a heathen 
priest could howl cantations over the 
love beating up and singing within me. 
But I couldn’t do that. You belonged 
to a world that conducted its love and 
its life by other rules. I had to learn 
your rules and your ways. I had to 
let everything else go—even my honor 
—and learn your rules.” 

“Jacob, go back to the house! 
mustn’t talk to me like that. 
You frighten me!” 

“T had to learn your rules, and I was 
learning them. But you couldn’t wait. 
You had to come to me and tell me 
that your father—you had to come and 
offer me yourself as a bribe—you had 
to play the rotten game of your class. 
And I—I love you so that I don’t care 
whether your game is rotten, or whether 


You 
I’m afraid! 





it is good. I love you so that I will 
take you and your world at any 
price e 


“You—you creature!” She was a 
little statue of ice, rigid on the deserted 
pavement. A taxi came swinging around 
the corner. She signaled it, and stepped 
in, and closed the door. 


It was unlike Hilda Van Loen to do 
the thing that she did that night. But 
in the sudden chaos of ther universe old 
landmarks and codes were obliterated, 
and she moved only in accordance with 
the proddings of a frantic, driven 
misery. Waiting behind the curtains 
of her room until the huge, uncouth 
car that Huddlestone drove came to port 
beside the curb, she crept down the 
steep back stairs of the servants’ wing 
of the house, and, following a narrow, 
unlighted alleyway, came to the door 
of her father’s study through which 
service from the pantry and kitchen was 
supplied. A narrow chink of light in- 
formed her that the room beyond was 
occupied. Applying her ear to the 
barely perceptible opening, she heard the 
rumble of voices. But no words came 
through the stinted aperture. Very 











softly she turned the knob, and the slit 
of light broadened by a quarter inch. 
Holding the door with taut, hot hands, 
she listened. The rumble of voices 
clipped itself into words, 

“My purpose, when I came to Wash- 
ington, was to lease our properties to 
the government,” Huddlestone was say- 
ing. His tone was lifeless. 

“Very laudable. And your govern- 
ment 

“Has done nothing.” 

“Naturally. It is the way with gov- 
ernments. In the meantime those with 
whom you are associated—prosper ?” 

“If one can prosper on zeal and noth- 
ing else.” 

“There are little children, dependent 
upon the zealots you name, I suppose, 
ill-fed, ill-clad, growing in ungainliness 
as time passes and no word comes from 
you?” 

“T faced that long ago. You cannot 
inflict any unfamiliar torture upon me 
with that picture.” 

“But you have altered somewhat in 
the years since you first came to Wash- 
ington? The last few months have seen 
a change in you?” 

“We need not go into an analysis of 
that, I think. The fact is patent, that 
I have come to you to-night, prepared 
to buy your favor—at whatever cost.” 

“T have prepared the draft of a lease, 
yielding to the Dutch Flint Company 
such properties as are specified, and the 
products of such properties, for a term 
of years. You understand, of course, that 
oil properties can be worked out. That, 
when they are returned to you, there 
may be nothing left.” 

“T understand. There will be noth- 
ing left—for my country—for any one.” 

“Poverty and waiting have disciplined 
you well, Huddlestone.” 

“Poverty and waiting have had noth- 
ing to do with the loss of my honor— 
my manhood.” 

There was a pause, so long that to 
Hilda at the door it seemed as though 
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the voices had been the murmurings of 
sleepers who had now returned to heavy 
rest. Then a drawer opened, and papers 
rustled. 

“The document is short and compre- 
hensive.” It was Van Loen who spoke. 
“You may read it through in the next 
five minutes. When you have done so, 
you may sign on the line indicated with 
a cross.” 

The paper rustled from hand to hand. 
Again a pause. And suddenly the air 
of the room moved as a man lurched 
to his feet. 

“No! I will not! Here, take your 
dirty sheet—take your thirty pieces of 
poisoned money—take the woman you 
have offered as shamelessly as the low- 
est pettyfogger offers a roll of greasy 
bills! I’m done with you! I’m done 
with you and your putrid world. I’m 
going to the one clean heart left in all 
creation—to the one decent mind that 
can understand.” 

Creeping, fumbling, flying through 
the unlighted alleyway and up the steep 
steps, Hilda found her room and 
crumpled down beside her bed. 

“Oh, I am so glad,” she sobbed into 
her hands, “so glad—so glad!” 











Jane Marshall was staring over the 
top of a printed announcement of a 
meeting of explorers in Spitzbergen, and 
thinking of Jacob Huddlestone, when 
she heard his ring at the bell in the 
entrance hall below. Intuitively she 
knew it was his ring, and intuitively 
she knew that the time for which she 
had waited had come. She smiled as 
she put down the paper. No more meet- 
ings of explorers, no more ramblings 
over the earth. Home was coming to 
her, Life itself stood ringing at her 
door. 

- She crossed the room, passed into an- 
other, and switched on the light. Con- 
fronting her in the mirror of her dress- 
ing table she saw beauty, visible to few 
before, but now illumined for all who 
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passed to read. Lights hung in her 
clear gray eyes, tenderness softened her 
stern mouth, joy flung its color richly 
through the sunburn of her lean cheeks. 
Even the garments that she wore seemed 
softened, and clung to her strength like 
the draperies of love. Switching off 
the light, she went into the hallway and 
opened the door. 

“T’ve come.” Bracing himself against 
the casings of the door, Huddlestone 
spoke down to her like a wounded, dy- 
ing Titan. “Once before, you com- 
forted me and strengthened me, and now 
I’ve come again.” 

She put her hand out and drew him 
in and closed the door. 

“My dear!” she said. “My dear!” 

“T’ve come.” Stumbling up the hall 
ahead of her, he came into the room 
where the reading lamp burned and sank 
into her chair, covering his face with 
his hands. Jane turned off the light, 


stooped, and brought the flame of the 
gas fire, burning with Janelike efficiency 
in the grate, up to a blue-and-orange 


flame. Before it she was luminous. 

“T loved her.” lHuddlestone pulled 
his face through his hands. “I loved 
her, and nothing else mattered. Three 
years I held out against Van Loen. 
Three years I hungered and shivered, 
holding out against him. And I would 
have hungered and shivered to the end. 
I would have let the poor devils back 
there on the Onoka strip hunger and 
shiver too, and their little children. Such 
was the passion with which I came to 
Washington, and such was the passion 
by which I lived. Then Hilda came, 
and _ 

“Go on, dear! Go on! Tell Jane!” 
Standing behind him, Jane laid her hand 
upon his shoulder. He lifted his own 
hand and took it and held it against 
his cheek. 

“I’ve never had a mother to go to, 
Jane—never since I was a kid. But, if 
I’d had one now, I couldn’t have gone 
to her with greater speed than I have 
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come to you. I cowldn’t have gone to 
her to confess——” 

“Confess?” <A chill, as if some far, 
cold wind had launched an icy breath 
toward her, slowed the warm beating 
of her heart. “Confess, Jacob? You 
said—confess ?” 

“Confess to the crime that I have 
done. I have killed love, Jane. I have 
killed love, and it was so beautiful.” 

“Tell me, Jacob! Tell me!” Her 
hand grew cold against his cheek. 

“T went to Van Loen to-night to trade 
my soul for my love. I had a lot to 
give for my love, Jane. A record with- 
out a strain; a body and heart as clean 
as a boy’s; the faith of those who 
trusted me; a mind unconfused with 
compromise. I took them all with me— 
those riches that I had—to pay down 
on my account for love. And then 
at the last, I turned miser.” 

“You didn’t 

“T didn’t. And there is the crime. 
Huddling my puny wealth of egotism 
around me, I fled.” 

“But, Jacob——” 

“IT wouldn’t _ sacrifice, 
wouldn’t sacrifice ! 
fice!” 

For a long time she stood with her 
hand, as cold as a hand of marble, 
against his cheek. When ghe drew it 
away his arm fell heavily to the arm 
of the chair and lay there, inert. Her 
body stiffened; her softness hardened 
into the old, accustomed angles. Only 
the lamps that had been lighted in her 
eyes rémained, and they were dimmed 
with pain. 

“Yes,” she said at last, and her voice 
seemed far away and cold with the wind 
that blew upon her, “yes, love is sacri- 
fice. But not the sacrifice you thought 
to make. For when you laid that upon 
the altar, you would have found love 
bound up in it, and immolated, too. 
There is another sacrifice that your love 
demands, and “ 

She broke off abruptly, and her firm 


Jane! I 


And love is sacri- 
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heels snapped on the polished floor as 
she left him, and found a chair and 
planted herself in it, facing him squarely, 

“Now, Behemoth,” she said, “we'll 
try to hasten your evolution a little. The 
first thing to do, of course, is to get 
you downstairs and into your car and 
started toward the Van Loen house. I 
don’t think you'll have to fling pebbles 
against a certain window when you get 
there. I’ve an idea that a certain pair 
of eyes has been watching for an hour 
or more, with full knowledge that, give 
you time, you’d get an idea through 
your head at last, and come back. But, 
if you do have to cast stones, do it, 
and grab the damsel at the instant she 
appears, and beat it for Alexandria. 
I’ve a telephone here and friends over 
there who will have everything arranged 
by the time you arrive. Christ Church 
is a lovely place to be married—a lovely 
place. Once I thought that I—but what 
I thought is of no consequence. The 
matter that occupies us now is to get 
you started before the girl drops dead 
from waiting.” 

“But, Jane, 
said 

“You fool! 


she came to me and 


You utter, lovable fool! 
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You never yet got any woman straight 
in your mind, and the chances are that 
you never will. Here’s your hat.” And 
literally shoving him down the hall and 
through the door, she got him on his 
way. 


Two very radiant and mystified young 
things stared at and turned an envelope 
which had been handed to them when 
they asked for their key at a Wash- 
ington hotel desk next day, 

“Tt’s addressed to Mr. and 
Ja But who knows, Jacob? 
in the world knows?” 

Huddlestone took the envelope and 
tore it open. 

“It’s from Jane,” he said, glancing 
down the written page. “She wrote, be- 
cause she had to hurry off before she 
could see us again. Spitzbergen—a 
meeting of explorers—sailed this noon 
from New York. Could barely make 
it. That’s queer—she didn’t say a word 
about it last night.” 

“Oh, nobody can tell what Jane is 
going to do.” 

“No; I guess you're right. Nobody 
can tell what Jane will do,” he repeated 


Mrs. 
Who 


after her. 


COULD ONE KNOW! 
OULD one know the day spring sings 
Down the lonely valley ; 
Could one hear her coming wings, 
Could one hear and dally! 


Could one learn the day spring flings 
Lilies from each finger, 

Kissing green to fairy rings, 
Could one learn and linger! 


Could one guess the day spring brings 
Warmth to hearts that harden, 

I should join the eager things 
Waiting in your garden! 


Joun HAN on. 
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HERE are a thousand women 
who enjoy the song of a caged 
canary to one who would rather 

stand on a windy hill and watch an eagle 
soaring. Leda Subieff was that one. 
Leda hated cages. She could take no 
delight in a prisoned thing, even though 
the prisoning made it hers. She loved 
the Sreedom of others with the same 
passion with which she desired her own. 

No way of life and love can be per- 
fect since human beings are not; and 


Leda knew that her way had not made 


Max Subieff unselfish. Rather it had 
strengthened the artist’s tendency in him 
to self-absorption. But against that 
curious adamant of egotism she bal- 
anced his generosity, his largeness of 
soul, the fire that kindled in his tawny 
eyes making them glow with tenderness 
at the expression of a noble thought or 
the narrative of a sacrificial act. She 
would not have exchanged Max in his 
worst mood for any other husband she 
had ever seen. Much as she would 
have loved to have the sympathetic in- 
terest from him in her writing which 
she gave to him in his work, she could 
do without it. Her reward for the 
fidelity with which she lived her code 
of freedom and unselfishness was the 
strength to stand alone. 

Yet, now, as she faced the hardest 
test of her love and her wisdom—a test 
she had never believed she would have 
to meet—Leda wondered dully if her 
code had been, after all, only a terrible 


Woman,” etc. 
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mistake. It seemed to offer her no hope 
for the continuance of her happiness, 
since another woman had entered her 
husband’s world. Hands off and let the 
decision be his own, without any attempt 
of hers to influence or dissuade? But 
in what degree was the decision his? 
It had been Edna van Cort’s for months 
before Max had fallen into agreement 
with it—and accepted the belief that it 
was original with him! Edna van Cort 
had not kept her hands off the famous 
architect who was another woman’s hus- 
band. 

The sun, which poured down on her 
rose garden and on the golf course run- 


ning away from a line of trees to the 


left, and, between two walls of elms, 
seemed to catch up a thin bit of Long 
Island Sound in a blue flash, slanted in 
at Leda’s window and lay across her 
desk. It touched the page proofs of her 
second novel with its whilom and casual 
glory. It picked out the small brass- 
mounted calendar which stood there re- 
minding her that the ninth anniversary 
of her wedding was but a month away. 
On that date she had meant to tell Max 
about her writing, a secret she had shyly 
kept from him while she was plodding 
toward and to show him the 
novel already published and her bank 
book with its plump record of royalties 
and motion-picture sales. The author 
known as “John Eagle” had arrived. 
Now it was likely enough that before 
the anniversary she and Max would be 


success, 
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separated, and she on her way to sue 
for the divorce he would ask her to give 
him. Max wouldn’t be interested in the 
story of John Eagle now. How could a 
woman who wrote popular fiction hope 
to compete for his interest with one 
who knew architecture, like Edna van 
Cort? That was why Leda had ac- 
cepted the situation as hopeless—be- 
cause the other woman had entered by 
way of Max’s greater love, his work. 
If, at this stage of his development, 
Edna was what Max, the artist, needed, 
had even his wife the right to interfere? 
And yet— 

She slipped her proofs into a drawer 
of her desk and laid his letter on the 
blotter before her. It was so character- 
istic of Max—that letter! He hated to 
tell her and so he began about some- 
thing else. In this case, it was a serious 
problem concerned with money. Appar- 
ently he was not only going to design 
the theater and buildings of the art 
colony at Tampa, but he had invested in 
the project as well, 

I haven’t been able to raise the cash yet, 
and so much friction has developed that I 


may have to step out and let Hobart do the 
job. 


Then, with a rush, came the news 
about Edna. Her eye scanned the 
phrases “incurred obligations,” and: 
“Your long absence in Mexico con- 
vinced her that you and I were not ij 
Leda turned the page with a sharp 
movement of anger, which she quickly 
checked. She must keep control of her- 
self, at all costs. “Edna now feels her 
position to be invidious; so unjust to 
her,” et cetera, and, further on, “What 
I owe to her and Hobart—help and in- 
spitation in my work.” 

Leda dropped the letter on the desk. 
Yes, it was so plain that a child could 
see it; anybody could see it but Max. 
The two Van Corts, brother and sister, 
as alike as two peas, Hobart and Edna, 
with their blond, hard-featured good 
looks, their much-vaunted Dutch an- 


cestry—wasn’t their first New York an- 
cestor a kinsman of that old bear, Peter 
Stuyvesant? Well, they said so!—their 
culture, their inherited wealth, their 
social standing; and the infinite con- 
descension with which they had taken 
up architecture! They had got in be- 
tween Max and his old true view of 
himself, Somehow they had managed 
to make him feel himself inferior to 
them, obligated to them! 

It was a bad thing for a man to be 
like Max was about money, she mused; 
never able to learn its value. Other 
people knew that value so well! Hobart 
van Cort had achieved his partnership 
three years ago by lending Max a large 
amount of money. It had been “Subieff 
and Van Cort” since then. And now 


evidently he was about to get for him- 
self one of the biggest opportunities that 
had ever come Max’s way. Two ruth- 
less and shrewd Van Corts would ab- 
sorb Max Subieff, steal what they could 
of him, and ‘buy what they must, so that 
the fame which his genius had won 


might deck their own mediocrity with 
glory! And his wife, it seemed, was 
helpless to save him, or herself. 

Searching for the source of her error, 
if indeed it had been error, her mind 
went back, over the free and happy 
years with Max, to her girlhood when 
Max was still undreamed of. It was 
out of her quiet, but curiously terrible 
and illuminating conflicts with her 
mother, that her love of liberty had been 
born a dual passion—to set free as well 
as to be free. 

Endowed, and afflicted, with a ven- 
turesome spirit, a romantic imagination, 
and a gift for sudden, lancelike thrusts 
of analysis, Leda had collided early in 
her teens with the real woman back of 
the enthralling charm of Annabelle 
Venter. She had discovered that she 
and her father were coiled fast in a 
daisy chain which, by some magic of 
Annabelle’s, turned steel if they so much 
as flecked at a petal. It was a daisy 
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chain with many tiny, insidious tendrils, 
for Mrs. Venter was far too well-bred 
to be “bossy.” Her influence penetrated 
sinuously along the emotional fibers to 
the secret thoughts of the heart. It was 
not enough for her to dominate the con- 
duct of her husband and daughter: she 
must rule and direct their whole will 
and desire. Her own personality must 
be both the focal point and the radial 
arch of their lives. Many a time in the 
privacy of her room, with tear-stained 
cheeks, Leda vowed passionately : 

“Never in all my life will I pry and 
probe and try to shackle and manipulate 
the mind of any human being! It’s 
wicked !” 

At sixteen Leda published a story in 
a local paper, and thereby gave Mrs. 
Venter her first intimation that her 
daughter cherished literary ambitions. 
To Annabelle, Leda’s ambition was a 
means by which she might expand and 
escape; it was a love, a rival, Skilled as 


she was in the finer arts of persecution, 
she succeeded in making Leda hate even 


the thought of writing, for months. 
Then the romantic desire, which had 
already been fed on print, reasserted 
itself ; and Leda took pen in hand again 
—in secret. She assumed a dashing 
masculine nom de plume which some- 
times appeared in the papers of Tryon 
County; once, indeed, in the Asheville 
News. She received her literary cor- 
respondence at her father’s office. Mr. 
Venter dared help her to that extent. 
He understood. 

The goddess Chance, who had prob- 
ably been keeping an ironic eye on Anna- 
belle Venter for some time, stepped in 
when Leda was nearly twenty-two, gave 
her bronchitis, and moved the heart of 
a generous aunt to take her to Florida 
for the winter. At Miami Leda met 
Max Subieff. 

Max Subieff was a young architect 
with more than a flash of genius. He 
had spent most of his life in Europe. 

Leda had never seen any man in the 


least like him. He was thirty, tall, slim, 
handsome, with Roman features, a thick 
mop of silky black hair, and widely set 
tawny eyes. They were bright, hard 
eyes which always seemed to be looking 
out so eagerly that they revealed noth- 
ing of what was in his mind. His man- 
ner to women, Leda noticed, was distant 
and abrupt. Women were aliens and he 
did not know what to say to them. To 
Leda, one of the marvels of Max was 
that he seemed to have no more ties than 
an eagle in the air. Ilis birth had closed 
his mother’s life; his father, a Pole and 
a concert violinist of little repute, had 
died when Max was seven. He had 
neither brothers nor sisters, and he had 
wandered too much to have acquired 
intimates. In the kingdom of the heart 
Max Subieff owned nothing. Probably 
he had never wanted to own anything 
there, until he met Leda. One evening, 
which he spent chiefly in looking at her, 
with hardly a word to say, convinced 
him that there was another form of 
beauty to be desired than that embodied 
in stone and marble. 

Max Subieff had always moved 
swiftly and with absorbed concentration 
toward his desires, discounting opposi- 
tion from the start. Before he had 
known Leda three days he had confided 
to her the news of her beauty and of his 
devotion to it. She heard him with 
amazed delight; and later searched her 
mirror tremulously for confirmation. 

She had supposed herself wholly de- 


ficient in both beauty and charm; there 


was only one fair queen cf hearts in the 
Venter family. Leda lacked two of her 
mother’s inches and all her compelling 
dignity. She was more mundane. Com- 
pared with Annabelle, indeed, she was 
as a gypsy-run-the-fields to a goddess. 
‘She had bright chestnut curls in place 
of the ash-blond bands which wreathed 
her mother’s head with a saint’s aura. 
Her eyes were a deep, velvety blue, with 
overlong curling lashes; her skin was 
milk white; her lips and cheeks were 
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vivid. Life rippled over and through 
her young plastic body, remodeling it 
with each new movement, gesture or 
mood. Yet, with all her vitality and re- 
sponsiveness, there was something about 
Leda at times that made some persons 
call her “‘shy,’”’ and others, even less ob- 
servant, think her stupid. It enveloped 
and dimmed her, like misty air, usually 
when any one, however idly, asked her 
a direct question about what was in her 
mind, She had become reticent and 
evasive because she had learned that 
only by hiding her real self could she 
be sure of escaping the torment of 
criticism. 

Made wise, and unfilial, by experi- 
ence, Leda married Max Subieff in 
Florida before her mother had a chance 
to see him. She took him home for four 
days on their way to California where 
Max was to design an art theater—his 
first big job. In farewell Mrs, Venter 
pressed her lips on her daughter’s brow, 
as an expiring martyr might kiss a relic, 
and said: 


“You’re beginning the wrong way. I 


warn you now, Leda. Yow’ll 
hold that man!” 
And Leda answered cheerfully: 
“T don’t want to hold him!” 
She ran down the stairs and out to 
Max only vaguely aware that her 
mother was demanding to know how a 
young woman who could say a thing 
like that could be a daughter of hers! 
Because she had learned to hide her 
thoughts, Leda passed successfully the 
first danger point in their marriage 
which arose—as if in answer to Anna- 
belle’s prophecy—immediately after they 
reached California. There, suddenly, 
without the warning generally conveyed 
by a sliding scale of coldness, Max 
changed. He was no longer the ardent 
lover whose look had hung upon her 
face as if it held the world for him. 
Instead, he was a bleak-voiced, wintry- 
eyed stranger who hardly seemed to see 
her at all. For three weeks, Leda—a 


never 


_ties. 


forlorn and lonely pilgrim in a big hotel 
—suffered desperately and said nothing. 
True to her moral code of hands off and 
no questions, she waited for Max to tell 
her in his own time and way that he had 
made a mistake, and to ask for his legal 
freedom. 

As suddenly as he had gone, her lover 
came back to her. 

Max bounded in one evening, swept a 
litter of papers off the table on to the 
floor, and spread out four drawings. 

“T’ve got it!” he cried: “Come and 
look !” 

Leda stood quite still, staring at him. 
Max swung her up in his arms, kissed 
her enthusiastically, carried her to the 
big armchair, and sat down with her on 
his knee while he explained the plans 
of his theater to her. It was ten o’clock 
before he remembered that neither of 
them had dined yet. After dinner they 
drove. till midnight under the full moon 
to the accompaniment of surf along the 
Presidio beach, his arm about her and 
her hand in his. 

Back in their room again Leda began 
to gather up surreptitiously the papers 
which Max had tossed on the floor. 
They were the pages of the first chapter 
of her first novel. Then she saw that 
she need not be surreptitious; for Max 
had not noticed the papers at all! She 
did not tell him about her writing that 
night, because she knew that her ambi- 
tion and her possible achievement were 
puny beside his genius and its potentiali- 
As she shut her scribbled pages 
carefully away in the drawer she said 
timidly : 

“T thought you’d forgotten me. If 
I’d gone away, I believe you wouldn’t 
have known it.” 

Max laughed and kissed her on both 
cheeks and under her chin. 

“Oh, yes, I should! I felt you were 
here. But I suppose it is queer the way 
I concentrate on one thing at a time; 
and lose consciousness of everything 
else. When some one thing takes com- 
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plete hold of me, the rest of the world 
just drops away.” 

Leda never grieved again when she 
saw the wintry look dawning on his face, 
the look which meant that the creative 
artist was wrestling with a problem that 
obliterated woman from his universe. 
Curiously enough, perhaps, she exulted 
in her lonely hours on the windy hill 
when she watched the eagle take flight 
and disappear. She knew that he would 
swoop to her in his own time with 
achievement in his talons. It was al- 
ways stellar stuff that her incompre- 
hensible mate brought home to her; a 
larger victory and a keener love. She 
had no dowbt that he cared for her only 
among women, nor that he loved his 
work more, In the unquestioning 
liberty with which he pursued his 
greater love, she saw a tribute to her- 
self as wife. It meant that not even 
unconsciously had she forged a shackle. 
And it seemed to her the rightest way 
of a man’s life that he should not let 
even so intense a passion as theirs inter- 


vene between him and the thing which 
would outlive them both. 

If she had erred, she told herself, as 
she read again the last page of his letter, 
it had been from a cause deeper than 


wrong reasoning. She could not have 
acted differently and kept her respect 
for him or for herself. 

She looked out of the window, hear- 
ing the whir of a motor, and watched 
Max alight. He had come down to “get 
it over with,” and she judged that he 
would lose no time about it. She 
listened anxiously for his step. 

“Come in,” Leda answered to a sharp 
tapping on her door. Max entered ab- 
ruptly, crossed the room and stood by 
the desk, his hands thrust into his coat 
pockets. Leda noted the unusual stiff- 
ness of his pose, as if his nerves were 
at strain, and the line between his brows. 
With a sickening pang she saw, too, that 
his eyes, usually so bright and eager, 
had a dulled, uncertain look. In the 


rush of compassion that went over her, 
she forgot herself—never a very diffi- 
cult thing for Leda to do, 

“Sit down, Max—there’s your favor- 
ite chair,” she said gently, “I’ve been 
rereading your letter x 

“You realize that it is final?” he in- 
terrupted in a hard tone. She saw his 
arms quiver as if his hands clenched 
more tightly in his pockets. Poor Max, 
she thought; he was bracing himself 
against a scene. Well, there would be 
none, 

“Oh, of course,” she answered 
quickly. “But there are details to be 
discussed. And you and I can surely 
do that in a frank and friendly way, 
can’t we?” 

“Yes, of course,” he echoed her. She 
turned her own chair toward the arm- 
chair which she had indicated for him, 
and waited. After a moment’s hesita- 
tion he sat down. “In a way, my letter 
was enough, Edna felt it was a mis- 
take—I mean my coming to talk to you 
about it—that you couldn’t understand; 
but I felt it was due to you,” Max 
stammered his disconnected phrases, and 
the troubled line between his brows 
deepened, “Then,” she said, “she and 
Hobart would motor over from Winde- 
mere this evening. She feels that she 
may make you understand it—how in- 
evitable it was—because of my work 
and His voice trailed off. 

“T shall be glad to see them, But you 
and I need no interpreter, Max. We 
have never had a misunderstanding 
about anything.” 

His dulled eyes sought hers, and nar- 
rowed in concentration as if he were 
making an effort of memory. 

“No,” he said presently and paused. 
“No; I can’t recall any.” 

“And we won’t have one now.” She 
smiled. So Edna was using the oldest 
device of the thieving woman, as well 
as her modern arts—making the hus- 
band believe that his wife could not 
understand him! The fiction writer in 











Leda comprehended that trick and all 
its uses. 

“Before we talk of Edna,” she said, 
“T wish you would tell me why you are 
thinking of surrendering the art-colony 
work to Hobart. I thought you were 
keener on that job than on any you'd 
ever had.” 

“Yes!” His face darkened moodily. 
“But I bought into it. Thought I’d 
have the money by now. I don’t know 
what happens to my money. I make 
plenty. But when I need it I never 
seem to have any!” He_ twitched 
nervously in his chair. “I suppose I 
lend more than I’m aware of. But I 
can’t see talented youngsters going 
through the experiences that break you 
—eat your heart out—and not give them 
a lift. I was so disgusted when the 
committee on architecture gave the prize 
to Waddell—three years in Europe— 
passed over the work of Rafelli and 
Cox. Rafelli—I’m not sure; great 
talent—immature—not studious enough 
—no real chance to study. But Cox- 
genius—and work, study, grind—not 
afraid of any of it.” Max was talking 
for the moment in the eager, swift, 
cryptic ‘fashion that was characteristic 


of him, Leda had learned to follow his 
thought and bridge the gaps. “Europe 
will do something for them. Rafelli’s 


mother—pushing a banana cart in the 


Bronx—rheumatism, wet days. Cox— 
mother and two small sisters. Both 
boys tied by the neck. Crime! Land- 


lady married Cox when he was nine- 
teen. Awful creature. Got rid of her.” 
“IT see. You send them to Europe 
for how long?” 
“Four years.’ 
“Four years; and take care of their 
families, and buy a divorce for Cox. 
You must have put up a lot of money.” 
“Oh, yes. A lot of money. Didn't 
have it, either. Fixed it up with Mead 
at the bank. Only person but you I’ve 
told about it, of course. Don’t want the 
boys to feel uncomfortable. Had to 


’ 
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it from the bank. 
Deposited in 
Didn’t 


borrow a third of 
Mead growled horribly. 
their names, separate accounts. 
want them to have to write to me every 


time they needed money. Humiliating 
for them. Afraid, too, I’d get concen- 
trated on a piece of work and forget 
those boys ever existed, and use the 
money for something else. You know 
I can’t rementber more than one thing 
at a time. Safer, all round.” Again 
his frown deepened. “Trouble is now, 
Mead doesn’t want to lend me the 
money I need to take up my notes and 
the job—Oakum’s Art Colony.” 

“Have you asked Hobart? He could 
easily lend it to you.” 

Max’s fingers twitched and he shifted 
his position restlessly. 

“T can hardly do that. You see, if I 
drop out and Hobart takes over my 
shares, he’ll naturally get the job. We've 
talked the plans over, he knows my 
ideas, and he could put it through. Can’t 
ask him to help me keep him out of it. 
Don’t suppose he would. My own fault 
for running things so close. As Edna 
says, bad luck is never undeserved.” 

“T see,” Leda said gravely. “Well, I 
hope Mr. Mead will relent and let you 
have the money.” 

“Run into town presently and see him. 
Made appointment for two o’clock. Lot 
of other things to do first.” His hand 
brushed over his eyes, brow, and hair 
nervously. 

“As to the other matter—Edna— 
there really isn’t much to say, is there?” 
Leda said after watching Max for a few 
moments, with aching heart. “You 
want me to divorce you, so that you can 
marry her.” She spoke calmly, and 
wondered that she could. But, more 
and more, as she observed him, she felt 
that he was not himself, that he was 
confused, strained, unhappy, and that 
only by keeping very cool herself could 
she find out a way to help him. 

“That is inevitable, of course,” he an- 
swered jerkily. “Never realized till she 
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made me see it how blindly egotistical 
I’ve been. Never appreciated what I 
owed to the connection with Hobart. 
Thought my own talent did it all. No 
background myself. Never realized 
what it meant—to be of good old stock. 
Generations of wealth and culture. 
Does something for you nothing else 
can, apparently. Dutch ancestry par- 
ticularly. And I am only the son of a 
Polish violinist—a sort of singing gypsy 
he was, really—wandering about with 
his fiddle. Instability. No background. 
That’s what has been my trouble.” 

“You used not to feel so,” 
hazarded, 

“No! Egotism, you see. And ig- 
norance; never guessed my own limita- 
tions. But, of course, in a way I sensed 
them, as Edna says; but only subcon- 
sciously, That’s why I was always 
reaching out, absorbing, from Hobart— 
then from Edna. And never aware of 
it. Intellectual pilfering. The basest 
and meanest of all forms of theft.” He 
flushed. “Odd how one could do it 


she 


without knowing it. And hardly be able 


to see it after it was pointed out. Edna 
kept at me till I did see it. Her argu- 
ments—backed by her scientific knowl- 
edge of psychology. Couldn’t meet 
them, couldn’t counter them, at all.” He 
was silent, biting his lower lip, for a few 
moments. Then he broke out excitedly. 
“What a mind she has! Her intellectual 
detachment! Marvelous!” 

“You are very much in 
her?” 

His dulled eyes looked at her again 
in the absent way she had noticed several 
times while he talked, as if he scarcely 
heard what she said. 

“In love?” he repeated presently. 
“That hardly expresses it. You can’t 
conceive ” He broke off, gesturing 
nervously. “It’s an obsession. I think 
of her all the time. Even when she is 
absent I am more conscious of her than 
of any one present in the room. Edna 
is dominant—pervading. To think 


love with 


what I have done! 
gives it all.” 

“What have you done that she for- 
gives?” 

“Compromised her.” He flushed 
darkly. “I never thought—it never oc- 
curred to me that any one would talk, 
As Hobart’s sister, it was natural that 
she should be with us constantly, talking 
about the plans. Then Hobart went to 
the coast and Edna and I—we never 
imagined. You know the type of 
woman she is. The sensitive fineness 
of women of that high caste—the least 
malicious whisper kills them. That 
blind, thieving selfishness of mine 
again!” he burst forth huskily. “I’ve 
got to make amends, or blow my brains 
out as the least dishonorable way 
of ” He did not finish. 

“T see,” Leda said quietly. 

In this she could recognize Max, the 
man who saw only one thing at a time. 
His duty to Edna and Hobart had 
eclipsed his duty to his wife. But to 
try to show him that fact now would be 
perilous, she felt. It would increase his 
humiliating sense of dishonor, without 
waking him out of his obsession. Max 
was not modern, not American; if he 
had been, she thought, a clear, hard, 
searching common sense would have 
protected him in degree from the 
machinations which had befogged him. 
He was European, Slav, in some re- 
spects archaic, with a direct heritage 
from those whose antique code de- 
manded death when a man found him- 
self, whether by his own intent or not, 
in the coils of dishonor. 

Max was not an intellectual, like the 
Van Corts; he was only a genius. His 
emotions, rather than his brain, did his 
thinking for him. Imagination was both 
his work stuff and the tool with which 
he shaped it. He had no selfish aims 
and there was nothing tortuous nor 
sinister in his nature. He cared some- 
what for his fame; but it, too, was 
secondary. To do the work itself, to 


And yet she for- 
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put more beauty into the common world, 
to build loveliness—that had been Max’s 
sole aim, his only creed. In his work 
he was a master; outside it, an ingenu- 
ous, trusting child, having a nice child’s 
little vanities, uncertainties, depressions, 
and failures in intelligence. With a 
shock, like the impact of a bodily blow, 
Leda realized that, in part, the Max she 
loved had been a dream. Her idol 
showed the clay; her eagle had clipped 
wings. This was the Max she should 
have known from the beginning, and 
guarded. Now it was too late. An- 
other woman had laid hands on the clay 
image, closed its lids, and reshaped it 
to her will. 

Not understand? The daughter of 
Annabelle Venter understood only too 
well what had happened to Max! . 

“Other details—settlements and _ all 
that—we ought to talk over. Later. 
Can’t get my mind on it now.” He was 
standing, his fingers flipping the pages 
of a magazine on her desk. “This eve- 
ning after I’ve seen Mead. He must 
come through!” His voice rose sharply. 
“T’ve got to plunge into that job—lose 
myself in it—prove I’m not a—not like 
that piece of blotting paper sopping up 
other people’s ideas—justify myself— 
somewhere.” 

She saw the jerking fingers, the deep- 
ening line between his brows, and 
divined a far keener degree of pain than 
he showed. With difficulty she kept 
back her tears. 

“T always knew that your work was 
dearer than I. Do you also love it more 
than you love Edna?” she asked in a 
low tone which she managed to keep 
steady. 

He stared at her, puzzled. 

“It’s different now,” he said at last. 
“She understands the work. Made her- 
self part of it. Whole history of archi- 
tecture at her finger tips. Amazing. No 
woman like her. Facility in language 
—the cool power of her—and that pale, 
fair beauty you hardly see at first. It 


doesn't hit a man’s eye, nor suggest lure. 
I never thought———- Her lashes so 
very long and pale-—-] never liked them. 
They suggested to me something cold 
and feline—repellent. Then that eve- 
ning, as she looked at me across the 
table with her lashes up and the glint 
from the candelabra on their tips, 1 saw 
her eyes in the glancing glitter of all that 
old Dutch glass getting lighter and 
lighter blue, whitening like steel in the 
fire. And it seemed to me that I saw 
Edna really for the first time. Not 
charm—mnot lure—not something one 
seeks, follows of one’s own choice. But 
a river of steel washing over me.” 

He brushed his hand across his eyes. 
He did not notice Leda’s pallor nor her 
trembling lips. When she could com- 
mand herself she said. 

“Had she already told you about your 
borrowing ideas from-—from them 
both?” 

“Yes; that afternoon. I was furious, 
like a raging beast, when I left her. You 
see, it was a new thought to me. I 
resented it, refused to accept it. But 
she kept on—boring it in—till I couldn’t 
answer. I was drunk with rage—and a 
sort of helplessness because my denials 
were useless—couldn’t make her retract 
—and she was so cool and so plausible. 
I couldn’t stand it—tramping up and 
down my room raging at the walls with 
nobody to hear me. She knew. She 
telephoned and said I’d better come to 
dinner. JI wasn’t any better when I got 
there—just shattered.” He broke off 
and went abruptly toward the door. 
“Mead must see me through. That’s 
vital.” He hesitated a moment as if 
trying to think of something else which 
he should have said. Then he went out, 
jerking the door to behind him. 

With her face buried in her arms, 
Leda wept passionately, uncontrollably. 
In the bitterness of her grief at first she 
told herself that Max’s death would 
have been far easier for her to bear 
than his mora! wreckage. It was no 
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less than moral wreckage—this that 
Edna van Cort had done to him. She 
had invaded the secret recesses of his 
mind and with her diabolically keen and 
poisonous logic snipped at, and de- 
stroyed, his faith in himself ; bewildered 
and shamed him. And why? Because 
Max—left clear, free, and sure of him- 
self—would never have responded to 
her ambitious desire that he make her 
Mrs. Max Subieff. 

Psychology! Leda had dipped into 
the apostles of that pseudoscience 
enough to recognize, under their mask 
of modern names, the hypnotic tricks 
that were as old as evil itself; subtle 
weapons made to the hand of the ruth- 
less and the greedy. She execrated it 
with all the passion of the woman who 
was Annabelle Venter’s daughter. She 
remembered how Annabelle had made 
her sicken with shame for months at 
the mere thought of trying to write 
again. What was it she had said? 


“Evidently you're quite unconscious, 
dear child, that the whole thing is a very 


crude imitation of George Eliot.” <A 
thief unwittingly, through vanity! How 
that subtle lie had eaten into her sensi- 
tive fiber! They knew how to throw 
their darts, these modern matadors, to 
weaken and bewilder one with pain! 

It was more serious in Max’s case. 
He might—yes, almost surely he would 
—find Edna out some day; as she had 
found out Annabelle. But at present 
Edna had him fast, choked down under 
her river of steel. It might take vears. 
The only person who saw through Edna 
now dared not try to enlighten him. 
Leda sensed the cunning in the other 
woman. She knew that Edna had pre- 
pared Max with answers and mean in- 
terpretations to fit anything which his 
wife might say. And, knowing, she had 
been able to keep back the injudicious 
word of blame. 

Her tears rose afresh as she remem- 
bered his changed appearance, his dulled 
eyes, and spasmodic gestures, the sharp- 


ened tones of his voice. “Mead must 
see me through; that’s vital.”” To plunge 
into work quickly, draw the plans for 
Oakum’s Art Colony, and assure him- 
self that he was neither a thief nor a 
copyist, regain some measure of his self- 
respect—yes ; she could understand how 
vital that was to him now. | It was not 
right that he should lose this work, 
which might prove the beginning of his 
salvation, because he had been quixoti- 
cally generous to two penniless, talented 
boys. 

The whir of the motor drew her to 
the window. Max did not look up. She 
watched the machine dash forward, and 
streak along the road and round the 
curve to the city highway at what looked 
to her like full speed. A cold terror 
that seemed to be a premonition went 
over her, shaking her. Suppose Mead 
refused him the money? Would Max 
drive all the way home in the dusk? A 
picture of the embankment above 
Windemere flashed into her mind, with 
the car overturned below it. It would 
serve the need of a desperate man as 
well as a revolver, if failure added to 
dishonor were past bhearing—if that 
were the one idea to possess his mind 
as he left town. 

Max had gone out of her life. His 
love for her was dead. But there was 
one thing which she could do for him. 
She could save his work, give him the 
chance to redeem himself in his own 
eyes, chip open a lead in that frozen 
river of steel where he was struggling 
and suffering for the air of liberty. It 
might require all the gains from her 
writing. But that was no loss to Leda, 
if she could help Max. She would have 
tossed her life away as readily. She 
went to the telephone and called Bryan 
Mead at the Wall Street branch of the 
Pheenix Bank, 


It was after eight when Leda heard 
the door bell, following on the sound of 
a motor coming to a stop. She was 
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seated in the drawing-room by the coffee 
table. The soft glow from groups of 
tall candles brought out the bronze 
lights in her hair and shimmered on the 
silver fabric of her gown. She had 
touched her cheeks and lips slightly with 
rouge so that no trace of pallor might 
reward Edna’s scrutiny. It was doubt- 
less Edna’s “intellectual detachment” 
which made it possible for her to drive 
up to call on the woman whose happi- 
ness she had wrecked. The effrontery 
and indelicacy of it, Leda told herself, 
could hardly be explained on any other 
grounds. 

“You're just in time for coffee,” she 
said pleasantly, as Hobart and his sister 
entered. She held a coffee cup in one 


hand, while she poured with the other, 
thereby making hand shaking an impos- 
sibility until the appropriate moment for 
“Hobart, give this cup 


it had passed. 
to your sister.” 

Edna was self-possessed. 

“Don’t think I motored all the way 
from Windemere in a dinner dress. I’ve 
left a real cloak and veil in the ma- 
chine.” Edna spoke with the genial 
gayety that was characteristic of her. 
She wore the periwinkle blue which she 
most affected. The dress was satin and 
cut low enough to show a very white 
back and arms. Its shade undoubtedly 
emphasized her blond hair and gave a 
deeper tone to her large, well-formed, 
but pale blue eyes. She seated herself 
opposite Leda and crossed one satin 
knee over the other—a graceful boyish- 
ness was also part of her manner among 
friends. Her smile showed perfect teeth 
between rather wide thin lips. They 
were very firm lips, and the chin and 
throat beneath them were somewhat too 
thick for beauty. She was tall and her 
figure was good, though it, too, failed 
of beauty. Her brother resembled her 
strongly, even to the little-finger seal 
ring cut with the Van Cort crest. He 
wore a short mustache. 

“Old Max not back yet?” he asked, 
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between sips. Hobart, too, was always 
boyish and genial among intimates. 

“No. He telephoned half an hour 
ago to ask if you were here. He will 
stop at Windemere, I suppose, find out 
that you did come on here, and 
follow. He said that he had to see you 
immediately.” She looked directly at 
Edna. “It was evidently urgent.” 

“J wonder what about?” with a sharp 
glance from under her flaxen lashes, 
first at Leda, then at her brother. 

“Yes. I wonder why,” Hobart said 
quickly, Leda saw that Hobart felt 
awkward and, indeed, wished himself 
anywhere but in her house and presence. 
Plainly, it was Edna alone who had in- 
sisted on coming. 

“Max had to see Mr. Mead when he 
left this morning. I forgot to ask him 
just now if he had succeeded.” 

Again Edna and Hobart exchanged a 
swift, covert glance. 

“Oh, no chance of Mead helping him, 
I’m afraid,” Hobart said. “I’m sorry 
for poor old Max. But, of course, I’m 
glad for myself!’ He smiled engag- 
ingly. 

“Max will be disappointed,” Edna 
said, “but it will really be for his good. 
I didn’t want him to take that work just 
now. Max has never seen anything 
clearly in his life, least of all himself. 
If he is ever to realize his potentialities, 
he must stop and analyze the various 
conflicting elements in his nature 
and F 

“I hear a motor,” Leda interrupted. 
All three listened for a moment. “It is 
turning into the grounds.” Then: “So 
you didn’t want Max to have the job he 
craved so much? I wonder why, Edna? 
Are you afraid of a rival so soon? Or 
do you feel that the Oakum Colony 
should go to Hobart to reward him for 
helping you to waylay Max?” 

“Oh, I say—you know! Really!” 
Hobart ejaculated, coloring with embar- 
rassment. He jumped up and walked to 
the window. A wave of crimson went 
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over Edna’s face and neck as if her 
smooth, thick, white skin had been 
struck with a rod of cactus. She caught 
her breath with a gasp. 

“I’ve been wondering all day, Edna, 
why you haven’t offered Max the 
money,” Leda went on evenly. 

“I? J offer my money!” Edna ex- 
claimed, glaring at Leda. “You must 
be crazy to suggest it! The—the—vul- 
garity of it, for one thing!” 

“Oh, I say, yes! Really, Mrs. Max! 
The Van Corts don’t do things like 
that,” Hobart murmured coldly. “Ah, 
there’s old Max running up the steps.” 

The room with the two figures in it 
seemed to whirl about Leda for a mo- 
ment; and the candle tips were like dart- 
ing eyes steely with hate. She clenched 
her hands in her lap, behind the screen- 
“ing table. Max was running into “the 
house, their home, toward the room 
where they had sat so often together, 
all in all to each other, to see another 
woman, to tell another woman his good 
news. He was calling that other 
woman’s name now, joyously. Through 


a blur of pain she saw his face in the 


doorway. His eyes were no longer dull. 
They seemed to burn, so brilliant- were 
they from the irrepressible excitement 
that possessed him. 

“Edna!” He repeated her name, 
went to her and stood looking down at 
her with the rapt expression of rever- 
ence which Leda had seen on his face 
sometimes while he worked out his 
dreams on paper, oblivious of her pres- 
ence then as he was now. 

“You have succeeded? 
consented?” Leda said. 

It seemed to her that she must cry out 
if she did not speak, her hurt was so 
sharp. 

“Yes,” Max answered, not looking at 
her. 

“What?” Hobart sprang out of the 
chair into which he had just dropped. 
“That's impossible! He assured 
me——” He caught the warning look 


Mead _ has 


Edna flashed at him and stopped short. 

“You mean that you threatened to 
withdraw your account if he helped 
Max?” Leda demanded. 

“That is the second very bizarre re- 
mark you have made this evening,” 
Edna said icily. 

“Even if one dared threaten a man 
of Mead’s standing, I personally should 
hardly use the methods of a thug,” 
Hobart said in chill rebuke. His stare 
was glassy. But Leda cared for noth- 
ing now. There was no longer any rea- 
son why she should govern her tongue 
for the comfort of “the cultured and 
ancestral Van Corts,” as she habitually 
described them in her own mind. 

“Oh, no! But you contrived to let 
him receive the suggestion. Why else 
would Mead assure you that he would 
not make the loan?” At least she had 
got Max’s attention. He was looking 
from her to Hobart and back to her 
with a puzzled expression. 

“Did you do that, Hobart?” he asked 
ingenuously. “Think that was square?” 

“T have never done anything I con- 
sidered unethical,” Hobart retorted with 
dignity. 

“That goes without saying, Ho,” 
Edna said, supporting him with one of 
the admiring looks frequently exchanged 
by the Van Corts, who appreciated each 
other as only Van Corts could, 

“Then I’m afraid, Edna, that what 
you have done will make trouble be- 
tween you and Hobart. For he must 
have wanted my job badly to use those 
methods to get it,” Max said gravely. 

“What have I done that could pos- 
sibly make trouble between Ho and 
me?” Edna asked, frankly amazed. 

“T see now why you did it in that way 
instead of coming to me,” Max went 
on, following the unraveling of his own 
thought. “No one was to know but 
Mead. But, Edna, subterfuge won’t 
work, even when it is nobly meant, like 
yours. The truth is better, for all con- 
cerned. Even for Hobart; for I can’t 
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conceive of the man who would not be 
benefited all his life long just by know- 
ing that he might sometimes touch the 
hand of a woman capable of such gener- 
osity and sacrifice—and-tenderness.” 

“What are you talking about, Max?” 
Edna demanded sharply. 

“Yes; you are rather wandering, you 
Hobart “Come to the 
I don’t suppose you are really 
implying that Eddie lent you the money 
—or gave it to Mead for you?” 


know,” said, 


point. 


“J should hope not!” Edna snapped. 
Max’s eyes were a little disappointed 
and reproachful as he turned to her. 

“But, dear, you did,” he said gently. 

“T—] lent you———”” She was unable 
to finish. For her marvelous 
facility in language had forsaken her. 
He smiled. It was a glowing smile that 
illumined his whole face. 

“No: Mead made that 
anonymous friend did not 
money, but gave it.” 


once 


clear. My 
lend the 
Edna stood up, staring at him. Her 
lips parted but no words came. 

“Well, it wasn’t Eddie,” Hobart 
broke the silence presently. “Max, old 
thap, if I ever thought I saw Eddie giv- 
ing away fifteen dollars—let alone fif- 
teen thousand—I’d make for the nearest 
isylum without stopping to consult an 
alienist. I’d know I was crazy! Hon- 
estly, old Max, the Van Corts don’t do 
things like that. Awfully bad form, 
really. Extraordinary, your connecting 
Eddie with it.” He frowned, and 
tugged at his mustache. 

“T think you do not understand your 
sister,” Max said patiently. “Please, 
dear, admit it. No one else could have 
done it. No one knew my dilemma but 
Hobart and you. And—and Leda,” he 
added as an afterthought: “I told Leda 
this morning just before I went into 
town,” he concluded slowly. He turned 
and looked at his wife. 

Mention of Leda made no impression 
on Edna, who was concerned solely with 
herself. As she looked at her lover the 


expression in her pale eyes and on her 
curling, thin lips was akin to dislike. 
She was incensed, outraged. In _ his 
ignorance Max had struck too deep; he 
had cleaved to the sacred basic principle 
of Edna van Cort’s being, And she re- 
sented it in a degree only possible to a 
small, parsimonious nature grossly 
affronted in the high rectitude of its 
littleness, 

“You insult me,” she said cuttingly. 
“Apparently only Ho understands me. 
My intellectual detachment in the mat- 
ter of vour rivalry has been complete. 
In fact, I thought it best for you to lose 
the Oakum Colony. As for my giving 
you or any one in the world all that 
money, I can only say that I am not a 
sentimentalist.. What amazes me most 
is that you should imagine that I would 
offer my money to a man! And above 
all to the type of man who would ac- 
cept it! I shall find it very difficult, 
Max, to pardon you for having accused 
me of a distasteful, ill-bred act wholly 
beneath me.” 

“Exactly!” Hobart hastened to eluci- 
date. “Under exceptional circumstances 
one may make an offer, you know—as 
a—a sort of generous gesture. But cer- 
tainly not to any one who would take 
advantage. There’s the whole point, as 
Eddie says.” 

“T am _ waiting 
Edna said. 

Max drew back, moved away from 
her. If her words had hurt him, he was 
too bewildered to know it. There was 
silence in the room for several minutes. 

“Giving money—taking money!” 
Max spoke at last, thoughtfully. “I 
never thought of it in that way——as 
money. You see, money never has 
meant much to me. What moved me 
so deeply was that some one had under- 
stood why. I had to have this job—had 
seen my need—TI don’t mean my finan- 
cial need—and loved me enough to meet 
it for me. The largeness of spirit, the 
comprehension, and the holy selflessness 


for your apology,” 
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of the one who could do that for an- 
other! Selflessness—for I wasn’t to 
know who had saved me. I wasn’t asked 
to give back even so much as a poor 
‘thank you.’ I felt as if I were that 
man in the Bible who had lain long ‘at 
the gate of the temple which is called 
Beautiful’ and been restored at last by 
the only One, among the crowds that 
passed, who had love and understanding 
enough to see my hurt and heal it.” 
After a pause, in which he studied 
Edna’s face with grave surprise, he 
added: “This is what I came to tell 
you. And you answer me with phrases 
culled from a book of etiquette! I've 
never claimed to know much, outside my 
job. But you, Edna, with your superior 
intelligence—how could you ever make 
the colossal mistake of thinking you and 
I really had anything in common?” 

If Edna answered, no one heard 
There was a swift swish of silver as 
Leda crossed the room, her eves shining 
through tears, her hands outstretched. 
Max turned chalk white as her trem- 
bling fingers touched his. <A quiver 
went through thim; he looked down at 
her, his eyes glowing with a childlike, 
starry wonder. Leda could interpret 
that look. It was the look of Max free 
once more and on the heights. 

Only Leda knew how long the Van 
Corts lingered. Only Leda heard their 
few words, knew when they left the 


room, listened for the purring sigh of 
the motor which wafted them away. 
For some moments before their de- 
parture Max had become oblivious of 
their presence in the room, and of their 
existence in the world. He was con- 
scious only of the benign spirit which 
had banished his pain by the Gate Beau- 
tiful. As he had told Leda, years be- 
fore, in trying to explain his power of 
absorption, “the rest of the world just 
drops away.” 

“How did you do it? You have no 
money—have you?” he asked simply. 

Then she told him everything: told 
him about her writing, and about Anna- 
belle Venter, and why Annabelle’s 
daughter knew that freedom was the 
best gift that love could bestow. With 
his cheek pressed against hers and his 
arms tightening about her, Max en- 
treated her: 

“Don’t leave me again. You stayed 
too long in Mexico, Even if I don’t 
seem to know you're here, as you say, 
yet I feel the nearness of you. It helps. 
If you have to go somewhere to get 
material for a novel, I'll go, too. I don’t 
want to be egotistically aloof, and selfish. 
Free me from that, dearest; but never 
try to free me from you. That is like 
trying to set a bird free from the air in 
which it flies.” 

She answered him with warm, silent 
lips touching his 
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THE woman visitor in New York need not be limited in her hats by the limits 


of her baggage. 


There is a hat shop in New York which does a flourishing 


business in renting fashionable hats to women to wear to the theater or dinner. 
BIPIECEE 


THe man who said recently: “We live on two thirds of what we eat, and 
the doctors live on the rest,” didn’t go into details as to how sumptuously the 


medical profession dines. 


DSIPIIECEE 


Cross-worpD puzzles have a royal endorsement now that Queen Mary has 


taken up the pastime. 


And the rest of the family is not immune from the quest 
of a seven-letter word beginning with “B,” meaning empire. 


The queen, who 


formerly solved and composed acrostics, is an adept at the new philological prob- 


lems, 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Despite her maternal pride and affection, it was not without a twinge of professional 
jealousy that Mrs. Light watched her lovely daughter step into her own abandoned shoes. 
Mrs. Light found it just a little difficult to surrender to Carla the place of London’s most 
beautiful and popular actress; to see transferred to Carla the homage, the glances, the flowers 
—even the men—that had been for so long the colorful wake of her own brilliant progress. 

But Carla was happy and successful and youthfully arrogant until John Prince came from 
Mexico to negotiate a loan for his mine, and crossed the settled path of Carla’s career. It was 
then the young actress began to doubt the value of professional success, and to distrust the 
friendship of her intimate, Sara Deeping, whose lovely, honey-colored eyes lingered so oddly 
on Prince’s face. 

Prince, his loan arranged, found himself unable to leave Carla behind him. She, on the 
other hand, clutching to her a high ideal of marriage, was unwilling to rush blindly into it 
on the strength of sudden infatuation, She suggested to him a bargain. They would go to- 
gether to Mexico as brother and sister, and ‘live so for a year. Then they would decide what 
should come after. Reluctantly Prince accepted her terms. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Junie PRINCE reproached him- 


She was no sheltered baby, strange to 
the ways and thoughts and desires of 


self briefly, perhaps, for what he men. She was imbued with all the 


was doing, at spare intervals dur- 
ing the next six days, but he did not 
reproach himself very much. Reckless 
life in big countries and wild countries, 
where a man’s laws were chiefly his 
own decencies and inhibitions, had swept 
out of him the more purely decorative 
conventions. Carla-—he had to remind 
himself of this, for she seemed at times 
almost a child—was a woman of the 
world, rich, imfluential, talented, fa- 
mous; essentially a woman to choose 
her own road, to play her own hand. 


strength and force and clarity of out- 
look of the most modern of women. 
She walked unafraid, and equal with 
men in all their dealings. She loved a 
thrill and laughed at danger. Thereof 
he said to himself—stirred, nevertheless, 
to the deeps: ‘Women are all the same 
these days. They’re risking everything, 
everywhere.” Everywhere, East and 
West, in China, Japan, or at home in 
England, women were coming out of 
their dark cloisters gladly, without even 
blinking an eye at the light of the sun. 
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Prince missed one essential in Carla, 
though. He did not take her idealisms 
seriously. He smiled when she said, 
with dreams in her eyes: “Marriage 
for us must be the real thing; not made 
just because we want each other to- 
day; but because, when we know each 
other through and through, we shall 
still want each other for ever and ever. 
Nothing less will do for me.” He 
owned to himself that perhaps she did 
not quite know what she was talking 
about; but that, privately to himself, 
was the only excuse he allowed her. 
“Marriage,” said Carla, “is something 
to be held off from; to think about and 
dream about and pray about; and be 
sure about before we undertake it.” 
“Marriage,” Prince answered—but to 
himself only—“marriage with this girl 
is the thing I ache for, and must have, 
and I can’t wait to think or pray. And 
to dream is to do.” 

Se he reasoned. 

Yet because he loved her, as well as 
desired her, and knew that this mad 
scheme of hers was the only scheme by 
which he could win her if he must go 
to Mexico—and go he must; the mine 
still came before Carla—he humbled 
himself to her will, and, as a man in 
such case does, enjoyed the humbling 
to the full, 

But he had the ingrained feeling com- 
mon to insurgent men that, if a man 
wanted a girl so strongly, so terribly, 
somehow, somewhere, she should, she 
must, be given to him. To her mother, 
he explained admiringly: 

“Dear lady, all: you say is wise, in- 
tolerably wise. All we do is probably 
unwise, intolerably unwise. But how 
else am I to get Carla? If I go away 
for a year, and leave her here, I might 
lose her. So I’m going to take her 
with me.” 

“Oh, it’s an impossible idea!” 

“Not in the least impossible in the 
literal sense.” 

“You ought to marry now.” 
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“Help me, then,” said Prince, his blue 
eyes flashing. 

Mrs, Light thought: “He’s attractive 
—horribly attractive. Blue-eyed men 
and gray-haired men”—Avon’s queer 
face came into her mind—“you are al- 
ways worth while.” And she replied: 

“How can I help you? You know, 
as well as I do, by this time, that when 
Carla is riding those wild ideals of hers, 
she’s hopeless. All this modern ideal- 
ism for women—my dear man, it’s de- 
testable!” 

“Detestable!” said Prince. 
see, if I didn’t take her——” 

“What would you expect? She'd 
have those contracts duplicated, sign 
them, and make another huge success 
with Bella. One success? Three suc- 
cesses. There are the two films.” 

“She goes with me,” said Prince. 

Then he added, in a quiet voice: 
“You must trust me, you know, to be- 
have much better than any one who ever 
hears the story—if it gets out—would 
believe.” 

“In that way—with chivalry; with 
idealism like her own—you may pet- 
suade Carla.” 

Then Prince, 
denly: 

“It’s madness! You don’t have to 
tell me. Madness! But I shall do it 
joyfully!” 

“Madness!” Mrs. Light moaned. 


“So you 


too, exclaimed sud- 


Yet, although even Carla repeated to 
herself, “It is madness,” within a week 
she was on a great liner, mingling with 
hordes of passengers who did not know 
her, nor recognize the Miss C. Light of 
the passenger list as the idol of all Lon- 
don. Without publicity, she managed 
to steal away from the madly protest- 
ing Mellor, from her hopelessly protest- 
ing mother, from Avon, who knew noth- 
ing at all till the morning after she had 
sailed. Then, she had arranged, it 
would leak out that she had gone to the 
States on visits to many friends, for a 
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rest, nonprofessionally. But the news 
did not get across to the New York 
press until she was safely out of that 
city, speeding southwestward in a pri- 
vate compartment of a high-speed, high- 
luxury express. 

Prince, too, was on that train. 

Prince, too, had been on the big ocean 
liner. Traveling separately as_ they 
were, yet they had been able to spend 
hour upon hour together on that ship. 
It may have looked like a previous so- 
cial acquaintance; it may have looked 
like a shipboard friendship, and that 
was all. But they could talk together, 
stand together on the boat deck, with 
the high March winds blowing round 
them as they raced over the great sea 
roads; they could dance together in the 
evenings in a ballroom that might have 
been built for some big restaurant of 
London or New York. 

On the train they met, to take all 
their meals together. That five-day 
overland journey wearied Carla, but it 
impressed itself on her heart. She was 
a girl, and warm and romantic. It was 
as if they were travcling to a far-off 
honeymoon—day after day, night after 
night, hourly a little nearer. 

One midnight she saw Colorado City. 
Prince came along to her drawing-room 
compartment and waked her for it— 
to see the high chimneys of the town 
shooting red flames and smoke like col- 
umns of fire into the sky, for the smelt- 
ing went on night and day; and then, 
behind the city, cold with snow, the 
great mountain. 

“That is Pike’s Peak,” said Prince, 
standing at her elbow. And _ looking 
down at her, he asked: “Are you afraid 
of this great big country?” And with- 
out waiting for her denial: “Many 
people are.” 

So they came through the harsh, 
lonely ugliness of Texas to the gateway 
of Mexico. 

“I will spare you twelve hours here, 
Carla,” said Prince softly, for she was 
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pale, she was tired, with those smudges 
like blue penciling under her eyes. So 
he took her to the hotel, and said to the 
proprietors, who were North Ameri- 
cans: “Make this lady very comfort- 
able; give us two rooms; I am looking 
after her on her journey to friends in 
Mexico City.” 

Now that was another thing impress- 
ing itself on Carla’s heart—Prince’s 
gay, gentle care of her. As well as his 
fine companionship, that care brought 
tears to her eyes, though smiles to her 
mouth. And when she found herself 
alone in her bedroom, she knew herself 
in an ecstasy. Her trunks had been 
checked through, and in her traveling 
bag she had no change of gown, but she 
could bathe, and perfume herself, and 
shake out the little gown of black taf- 
feta that, under a fur cloak, she had 
worn for the last five days on that hot, 
steam-heated train. And so, when she 
came down to meet Prince for dinner, 
she looked rather like the London Carla. 

“You don’t want to go back, dear?” 
said Prince as if half afraid; and she 
laughed : 

“No!” 

“To-morrow morning I could put 
you on the train; you could go back to 
New York. And I could go on to Mex- 
ico City.” 

“No!” she cried, enraptured. 


The next morning early, she was 
standing beside him looking southward 


across the Rio Grande. Southwest she 
saw mountains, blue, purple, misted, un- 
der the early morning light; and she 
could see the massed green orchards, 
rich with promise of their peaches and 
apricots and figs. And then south she 
looked, and cried out with delight at 
the old, old cathedral tower rising out 
of the old, old city, the beautiful 
Juarez, against the blue sky. And put- 
ting her hand into Prince’s she said, 
warm and joyous: 

“Oh, John!’—it was the first time 
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she had used his name—‘‘it is a lovely 
adventure indeed !” 

“Women,” he answered softly, be- 
tween set lips, “make all life into pic- 
tures. You may see your adventure 
more clearly by and by.” 

Seventy hours later they were in 
Mexico City. Prince had promised 
Carla twelve hours there, also, but, after 
all, he decided to show her the heavenly 
loveliness of Cuernavaca, so they went 
out there. She was Carla Prince now; 
no longer a lady whom he was escort- 
ing to her friends in Mexico City; she 
was his sister. All the way to Cuer- 
navaca he had treated her with a broth- 
erly camaraderie; gone was his lover’s 
manner. His eyes no longer softened 
and fired as he looked at her, his hand 
no longer adventured after hers. His 
voice did not caress her any more. 

On the way out, in the train, she was 
enchanted by all she saw. She was 
thrilled by the climb toward Popocate- 
petl, and thrilled when the train reached 
the summit of the pass and they could 


look down, toward the south, upon those 
hundreds of miles of valleys and moun- 
tains—streaked, as if with quicksilver, 
by their winding rivers—on the spires 
of innumerable churches, and little clus- 


ters of whitewashed adobe houses. 
And, looking west, she thought she could 
see the Pacific. And the rush down the 
horseshoe curves of the Morales Valley 
to Yautepec among groves of giant cacti 
and prickly pear kept her enthralled, 
like a child. Like a child she obeyed 
Prince, only asking, eager for more: 

“What shall we do next?” 

“We shall dine and sleep at Yaute- 
pec, and to-morrow I'll get hold of a 
couple of mustangs and take you to 
Cuernavaca.” 

“Why must I see Cuernavaca?” she 
asked him, after they had dined and 
had wandered out to sit in the plaza. 

“Because it is lovely.” For just an 
instant his voice fell into the old ca- 
dence, saying: “I want to give you ev- 
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erything that is lovely.” But though a 
thrill shot through her, he did not touch 
her hand, nor take he: arm as they saun- 
tered on. He was only cool and strong 
and so kind. 

The water carriers were filling their 
jars at the fountain, and she could hear, 
faintly, far-off instruments of music 
sounding here and there. The notes 
were weird and soft and wild. Then 
some one went by, singing. It was a 
Mexican song, “La Paloma.” Had 
Sara been there, she would have rec- 
ognized it for the one Prince whistled 
softly as he stood with his back to her 
looking out of the window of a Lon- 
don house upon rows of tame little cro- 
cuses, and seeing in his mind great, 
flowering trees, scarlet hibiscus, olean- 
ders, magnolias, fruit groves, under an- 
other sky. But to Carla it was strange. 
She loved its rich and haunting rhythm. 

“You're very good to spare this time 
to me, John, when you long to be at 
the mine.” 

“I decided to give a few hours to 
you, child,” he answered. 

“A sort of honeymoon!” 

Prince turned swiftly to look into her 
eyes. 

“It might have been a honeymoon!” 

She reproached herself, saying hur 
riedly, with drooping eyes: 

“T mustn’t say these things; I for- 
got.” 

“This country will make you forget— 
a great many things, Carla. Perhaps 
including fame, fashion, and joy of 
cities; all that was Miss Carla Light.” 

“T am more than that, if you knew it.” 

Then suddenly the sun seemed to drop 
in a moment behind the mountains. As 
they sat there, near the fountain, listen- 
ing to the far-off tinkle of music, it be- 
came dark, without the soft preliminary 
of twilight. Stars were all out. A 
whiteness im the sky was the peak of 
Popocatepetl. 

“How—big things are!” 

“IT have told you you do not know 
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the size of the world, or life, or your- 
self, Carla.” 

And the next day they went on horse- 
back to the ancient town, over the rough 
roads, between flowering trees ; between 
little ranches and plantations, palms, 
orange, and coffee groves. Slim as a 
boy, sweet as a child, Carla, on her lit- 
tle mustang, was no longer the famous 
actress, the woman of the world. She 
wore riding breeches and coat, and a 
wide, felt hat crammed down upon her 
tawny head, and she was all ecstasy. As 
for Prince, he knew, in spite of his wish 
to discipline her by playing brother, that 
he was all bridegroom. For he was so 
ardently anxious to lay at her feet all 
the riches at his command; he so longed 
to show her the heavenly loveliness of 
Cuernavaca. 

He laughed to himself at himself, 
therefore; for he knew himself. 

They stayed at a hotel which was not 
only comfortable, but very beautiful. It 
had, perhaps, been standing since the 
days of Cortez; its inner courtyard was 
rich with flowers, and its outer arcades 
faced a plaza shady with spreading In- 
dian laurels. They dined in that flow- 
ery courtyard, in an almost cloistered 
quiet. Around them again—save for 
the few lamps in the patio—was that 
wonderful darkness; overhead again 
those wonderful stars. 


“A dream of a place,” Carla thought 
aloud, softly. 

“A dream of a place,” said Prince; 
“the gardens and houses and streets of 
Cuernavaca are almost too beautiful to 
be true. But it is a dream, Carla, from 
which you will awake.” 

“Is Carada like this?” 

“No, Carada is not like this. 
ther is the mining camp, my dear.” 
“If one could stay here a while!” 

Prince said in a harder voice: 

“Now that is you all over, Carla. You 
want to stay where it is beautiful, dream 
dreams, enjoy the best gifts of nature, 
live softly, smoothly, and order things 
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is a cost. Every- 
For this—you go on to 


your way. There 
thing is priced. 
Carada.” 

“I want to go on to Carada! 
is not fair to say: ¥ 

“I only said, child, that you have 
never been tried out.” 

“Exactly—how ?” 

“Have you ever taken any one’s or 
ders except your own?” 

She thought to herself, wondering: 
“Have 1? Haven't 1?” 

Prince went on: 

“I told you before, you beautiful 
women are very lawless. You think all 
the time that everything will happen 
your way. You have great and naive 
expectations of life and men.” 

She protested: 

“Ah, you don’t yet understand me.” 

“We. don’t understand each other, 
Carla. But now that we have got so 
far, we have to find out. There’s noth- 
ing else for it.” 

He saw her, in the light of the lamp 
above them, stretching out a hand to- 
ward him over the table. Fraternally, 
he ignored that hand. 

“Splendid companions,” said Carla a 
little haltingly; “we have to be splen- 
did companions.” 

“We have to find out.” And he cried 
with a laugh: “But this is, perhaps, 
your last hour of comfort and civiliza- 
tion for a vear. What would you like 
to do with it?” 

“T just want to sit here, with you.” 

“Do you, Carla?” 

“I do. And you must tell me about 
things that are beginning to interest me 
tremendously.” Her voice fluttered. 
“Tell me about—the Spanish influence 
in Mexico—on architecture and—on 
history—and x“ 

Prince smiled quietly, strangely, to 
himself at her falterings and hesita- 
tions. But he told her of the Spanish 
invasion of the strong Cortez; of the 
brief and crazy Austrian empire; of 
the great Indians who saved Mexico; 


And it 
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he told her of presidents and railways 
and finance. 

He was a man, and he wondered to 
himself, manlike, as he talked on of 
these impersonal things: “What sort 
of a girl is this who can sit out here 
with me in this perfect dark, in this 
warm silence, knowing—if she does 
know—that I’m crazy with love for 
her, and knowing that she—I hope to 
God—is in love with me—can sit like 
this, and ask of presidents and rolling 
stock and moneybags ?” 

He had lived long in wild places, 
with only brief, hectic weeks in civi- 
lized countries, and he was strange to 
woman as she has evolved to-day in 
precious-minded communities; he could 
scarce believe that her will was so strong 
as it seemed, her outlook so wide, her 
ideals so high and strange, and her 
thoughts thus cold. He thought she 
posed, camouflaged, and hid herself. He 
could not help believing: “Underneath 
it “"—and near the surface, too—must 
be Eve, as old as the world.” 

He did not speak his thought. 

In that flower-scented patio of lamp 
gleams and shadows, while he talked, 
he kept his eyes fixed wonderingly on 
Carla. 

It was late when they went in from 
the warm, cloistral courtyard, when 
Carla shut herself in her room that 
looked out over the beautiful starlit 
town, and went dreamily to bed, con- 
scious of heavenly days ended, and of 
a possibly stern to-morrow. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


They left Cuernavaca on horseback, 
with an Indian servant and pack mules 
acquired in the town; left behind them 
the sun-washed streets, the miraculous 
gardens glimpsed through pillared ar- 
cades, the gentle and picturesque life of 
the ancient place, and rode toward the 


hills. 
They stopped that night at a wayside 


fonda, and made Carada the next day, 
by a stiff spell of riding. 

Carla hated Carada. 

It was ugly; streets of adobe houses 
dirty and brown; little of medieval 
Spanish beauty lingering here. It was 
poor. And in the streets mingled—to 
her eyes—the dregs of many breeds. 
She was tired, too. Sweat dripped over 
her sun-browned face, and glistened on 
her sun-browned hands. 

“Carada,” said Prince, taking in her 
condition, “is the Mecca of miners for 
a hundred miles around. Here we come 
and carouse when we can stand our 
dirt and dullness no longer. There are 
cafés where one hears singing and sees 
dancing; there is a cockpit and a bull- 
ring. There is one hotel where they 
have a Japanese cook. But we can’t 
stop. I have no more spare hours for 
you. Weare going on beyond Carada.” 

They rode twenty miles over rough, 
wild country, through rocky valleys and 
a gorge which seemed to Carla the most 
tremendous thing she had ever seen-— 
but Prince laughed at her—and only 
just before the sun dropped behind the 
hills they came near a number of little 
dwellings clustered together anyhow on 
the side of a hill. Carla had begun in 
her weary mind to count them like 
sheep, when Prince pointed with his 
whip to a house set a little apart. 

“Home, Carla.” 

His teeth were very white and his 
eyes very blue in his brown face as he 
smiled. He was not tired. He sat his 
sinewy little mustang as easily, as alert, 
as when they had started. 

She could make out figures moving 
about the houses. 

“There are women.” 

“Certainly,” said Prince; “half a 
dozen, I should think, and children.” 

A man on a mule was riding toward 
them. 

“My overseer,” said Prince, eving the 
approaching figure contemplatively. “TI 
shall be busy with him to-night, Carla. 
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I’ve sent my news and orders on to him 
ahead, of course. He'll have to come 
up to the house with us.” 

“But of course! Why apologize?” 

“You won't like him.” 

Carla hated Mueva, 
Mexican overseer. 

She hated the soft, wicked, surprised 
look he gave her. 

“My sister has come out to see some 
mining, Mueva,” said Prince. She 
hated Mueva then for the polite way 
in which he swept off his sombrero, and 
in which she read disbelief; his swift 
elances at her; his soft, running, sleepy 
his tacit relegation of her to a 
where he so obviously thought 

belonged. She rode _ beside 
Prince in silence, drooping a little over 
her high-peaked saddle. They ad- 
vanced, three abreast, into the luxuri- 
ant valley. ; 

Now they reined up in the patio of 
the low, squat adobe house that Prince 
had called “home.” 

It seemed to Carla that she took it 

| in at a look and stamped it indelibly 
brain—that low, squat house, 
brown, thick, like an old Spanish mis- 
sion house, which, indeed, later, she 
found that it once had been. It was a 
relic of the days when a Spaniard had 
been viceroy of Mexico. 


bare, burned, 


the Spanish- 


voi oe; 
plac - 


women 


on her 


Its patio was 
b and brown; no soft- 
flowering shrubs or climbing wistarias 
enlivened it. The place was barren; it 
was rough; it was ugly; old cruelties 
lingered round it. 

It looked rather like an abandoned 
fort, save for the opening into the court- 
yard, 

She dismounted, and their muleteer 
took her reins from her. 

Prince and Mueva were talking to- 
gether. 

She turned toward the open door and 
walked in. She looked around a liv- 
ing room that, after all, had not been 
so long deserted, for it was not many 
weeks since Prince had left the place 
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to come on his errand to London. 
There were a table and chairs, an iron 
bedstead with just a mattress and a 
red-and-yellow cotton spread on it, that 
she guessed was used as a day couch. 
There were pictures—unframed—tacked 
on the walls—the kind of pictures that 
the traveling Englishman would tack up 
in an Eskimo hut, had he to sojourn 
there; cut chiefly from La Vie Pari- 
sienne. They now hung a little sad and 
tattered on the walls. 

There was provision for a meal on 
the table. 

Prince and Mueva entered, talking 
together. 

She sat down upon the red-and-yel- 
low-covered bedstead. 

The men’s voices were quick and 
eager, running one into the other as 
they argued, interrupted, planned, ar- 
ranged. She knew they were talking 
of one thing, and one only—the mine. 
They had halted just within the door, 
and were silhouetted 
ous sky where the 
bright; the Mexican, smallish but very 
wiry, not well made, yet graceful, 
swarthy, thick, brown, in red shirt open 
at his dark neck, and his sombrero still 
on his head; and Prince, tall, modeled 
like a god, hard, keen, and swift, in 
tropical riding clothes made by a Lon- 
don West End tailor. Mueva had got 
his miners together again, he was say- 
ing; the same gang, almost, who had 
worked the mine before*® They had 
been idling, most of them, since the 
mine closed down; they had gone into 
the mountains, some of them. Most of 
these had come back. 

“But there are few travelers,” said 
Mueva; “they have not returned rich.” 
He laughed and shrugged. “They will 
work again.” 

Carla took off her riding hat and ran 
her moist hand through her moist hair. 
If she had not been too tired for any 
particular sensation just then, she would 
have discovered surprise at her own 


against a .marvel- 


day still burned 
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meekness and patience as she sat there, 
waiting for she didn’t know what. 

Then that miraculous cover of dark- 
ness fell upon the valley. 

Prince advanced into the room, and 
lighted an oil lamp that swung above 
the table. And now he looked quickly 
at Carla. 

“Hungry, Carla?” 

“Dirty,” Carla replied. 

Mueva leaned against the doorpost 
and watched them. At last he swept off 
his sombrero and kept it off with a lit- 
tle show of deference to a lady. 

Prince said: 

“T’ll show you your quarters, Carla. 
You can wash; then we'll eat.” 

He led her to the barest sleeping 
apartment she had ever seen. It had 
a camp equipment—bed, folding chair, 
canvas bath, canvas bucket, and again 
La Vie Parisienne pictures tacked up; 
no more. 

“There’s water in the bucket,” said 
Prince. - ““Mueva has had the place put 
ready.” 

“*Put ready!’” she thought. 

“There are towels on that shelf and 
soap.” He walked quickly round the 
room, tearing the pictures from the 
walls. “The bed seems to be made. 
Mueva has a woman who did it, I ex- 
pect.” 

“Oh! A woman who could—— 

“No, no,” said Prince good-hu- 
moredly—for with his thoughts on his 
mine he wa#happy as a king—inter- 
preting her quick idea; ‘“‘not a woman 
who can wait on you, my dear. There 
are none such here. You'll wait on 
yourself—and on me, I hope.” Turn- 
ing to the door, he added: ‘“‘When I’m 
here alone I get one of these Mexican 
Indians along; but you're a different 
proposition; you must manage by your- 
self.” 

He was going out when she asked 
rather breathlessly: 

“You’ve given me—this is your 
room ?” 
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” 


“The only furnished bedroom in the 
place. But I’ve brought a little extra 
kit ; I'll rig something up for myself on 
the other side of the patio, where the 
horses are.” 

“Where the horses are!” 

“I give ‘em two of the rooms for 
stables.” 

Carla gazed at him. 

“When I’m alone, more often than 
not, I pitch a tent close to the mine, 
and sleep there. So I don’t bother 
about luxuries here.” 

“Shall you” 

He reassured her. 

“No! I shall stay here now. You 
make a different proposition of the 
whole thing.” He was still gloriously 
good-tempered, if a thought abstracted. 
“T say, Carla, go easy on the water. It 
has to be carried.” 

“Oh, do you want some of it?” 

“No, no! There’s a little fountain in 
the patio there that I put im order. I 
rather like a playing fountain. Cool 
and pretty. Frequently I bathe there.” 

She laughed suddenly. 

“What fun!” 

“Keep on thinking so,” 
plied. 

But he paused again at the door to 
ask more seriously: 

“Can you cook ?” 

“No. I—I’'m sorry.” 

“You'll have to cook. Not to-night; 
you’re too tired. But I must teach 
you.” 

“You!” 

7" 

And he went out, answering her de- 
risive amazement with a good-natured 
smile. 

When she came out of her room 
Mueva had gone to his house for his 
evening meal—but was returning pres- 
ently—and Prince had made coffee and 
laid out tinned food. She sat down at 
the table with him, conscious that, as 
a woman, she failed; but knowing that, 
somehow, she had to succeed. 


Prince re- 
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CHAPTER IX. 

In the weeks that followed Carla de- 
veloped into a new woman. Prince, as 
far as she was concerned, was a new 
man. Gone was the lover; gone 
the playmate; the suitor who had laid 
siege to her so ardently in London was 
no more. His heart and soul were not 
with her; they were down under the 
earth, in a devilish heat, where the veins 
swelled and the blood seemed pumping 
boiling hot through men’s bodies. He 
would go early. She would get up 
dutifully, make his coffee, give him 
food; sometimes he came back at mid- 
day; more often he did not. She wan- 
dered about the old house, in and out 
of the rooms, up and down the cob- 
bled paths; in and out of the stables 
with tidbits for the two mustangs that 
they had kept with them. She prac- 
ticed her cooking in the long hours 
when he was away, and improved. Her 
first flapjacks were a huddled mass of 
leathery batter; her next lot did her 
credit. She essayed, too, to make the 
patio into a sort of flowery bower, such 
as that never-to-be-forgotten courtyard 
of the hotel. in Cuernavaca. There 
were plenty of profusely growing wild 
plants to be got in the hills immediately 
above the hamlet. 

And sometimes, standing outside the 
brown house in the hot, moveless air, 
she listened, and could hear very 
faintly the throbbing of the engines in 
the power house. It seemed to her 
rather as if she heard Prince’s own 
heart throbbing; it seemed to her that 
his heart and those engines beat as one. 

In the evenings under the oil lamp 
that swung over the table, Prince would 
sit making charts and poring over blue 
prints. 

She used-to sit just outside the door, 
whence she would look in and watch 
him, 

On those nights the perfumed earth 
was curtained and carpeted with the 
tropic darkness, and roofed with stars. 
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Within the room, she could see the bare 
stone floor, the bright patch of the red- 
and-yellow coverlet, the gaudy hanging 
lamp, and the man in thin white clothes 
—the man who was so strangely and so 
suddenly the very center and core ‘of 
her life. 


Carla told herself as from a dream 
—though, indeed, she had waked fully 
enough to reality: “I am Carla Light; 
the famous, successful Carla Light; the 
rich Carla Light, who would be coining 
money and commanding applause at 
this very moment. Yet here I am! 
What am I doing? What am I think- 
ing? I’ve had a career as bright as 
those stars up there; I’ve worked and 
studied and succeeded. I’ve played big 
parts before thousands of people. I’ve 
pleased great critics. And now all I 
have to care for here is. whether I can 
fry a flapjack or make coffee or clean 
house. What—what is going to hap- 
pen?” 

Prince looked up quite suddenly from 
his blue prints and his charts one night, 
and saw Carla from the doorway, look- 
ing in at him. 

Whereas she gazed at a small interior 
in which he was set, he looked out of 
the doorway into the great spaces of the 
darkness and saw her pale figure against 
it like something mocking that ran and 
hovered in that divine darkness, elud- 
ing capture. 

She wore one of her little, bright- 
colored lingerie frocks from Paris. Her 
thin feet were stockingless, and shod in 
sandals—from Paris. Her arms were 
bare from the shoulders and burned 
brown. Her face was brown, too; but 
under its tan it showed tired, and her 
big eyes, unguarded in that moment, 
strained toward him. He rose and went 
out to her. 

“Carla!” 

“You’ve hardly spoken all 
time. What luck to-day ?” 

“None. No; no luck. 


supper 


I know I’ve 
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hardly spoken, and you've been alone 


all day. Buta job like this absorbs one; 
you don’t understand. Are you lonely, 
Carla?” 


“T suppose women have to be lonely 
in these places.” 

“They need not be quite so lonely as 
you have chosen to be.” 

They stood together in the patio, close 
together; yet Prince made no move- 
ment to touch her. He spoke between 
his teeth. 

“Marry me, Carla?” : 

Every pulse in Carla seemed to ham- 
mer at her will, at once. She stepped 
back, stammering. 

“No! No! No!” Each monosyl- 
lable proclaimed her fear of herself. 

“You don’t know your own weak- 
ness, darling. Marry me.” 

In the darkness, Prince moved after 
her. His hands lifted to hold her, and 
dropped again. 

“If once I had you in my arms,” he 
muttered, “I’d never let go.” He said 
softly, urgently: “If you’d say yes, 
we'd saddle up to-morrow and ride into 
Carada and find an Anglican priest of 
some sort; and when we came back, 
you'd never be so lonely again as you 
have been these last few weeks. It’s 
been five weeks. Five whole weeks have 
you and I slept in this house, eaten here, 
talked here, as—brother and sister; sat 
by this fountain in the evenings, so close 
that, if I moved an inch, I touched you. 
And I love you and want you. I am not 
your brother; you are not my sister! 
Yes, Carla! ‘I love you! I want you!’ 
just as all those other men have said to 
you. Let us ride into Carada to-mor- 
row as soon as it is light, Carla,” 

“No!” 

“Are you truly going to hold out?” 

“Our bargain——” 

“Come into the house,” he ordered, 
“where I can see your face.” 

She went before him into the house. 

“Are you going to hold out, then, 
Carla?” 
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“T hold to our bargain. A year!” 

“Don’t you know what it means to 
a man—to live so near you—all alone 
like this in solitude—working by day— 
coming home at night to—you on the 
other side of the patio! To live like 
this—when he loves and adores you, 
Carla?” 

She sat down on the red-and-yellow- 
covered bedstead, and now quite sud- 
denly Prince flung himself on his knees 
beside her. 

And in a sudden terror she thought: 
“T’ve never before known him weak.” 
His weakness was a bigger enemy to 
her resolves than all the pride of his 
strength. 

“Oh, don’t!” she began to beg him. 

“Are you satisfied with a whole year 
like this, Carla? I’ve promised you— 
I'll keep my promise, unless you let me 
off. You want to let me off, dar- 
ling ?” 

Carla shut her eyes. 

“A year.” 

He said fiercely: 

“Look, sweetheart, we’re a man and 





woman! It isn’t human. I thought 
that w: 
She opened her eyes. They had 


those blue-pencil lines of fatigue scored 
heavily under them. 

“You thought I—was just a woman 
—weak—to be persuaded.” 

“Yes; I thought under all that pre- 
cious, crazy pose of yours you were just 
a woman—and a generous one. Be gen- 
erous, sweetheart; be soft; he sweet! 
Carla, it wasn’t real—a test like you im- 
posed—you wanted—it was a whim. 
Say it was a whim, dear!” 

Then Carla was in a quandary that 
appalled her. Then she knew that he 
had never understood; that he had al- 
ways in secret thought the whole thing 
a piece of woman’s play acting, an ex- 
ample of woman’s emotionalism and ro- 
manticism that must inevitably fall at 
his bidding, as time ripened, into the 
natural channels. Then she knew that 















he had never believed for a moment in 
her power to impose the strange rela- 
tionship. She knew at last that never 
would he have brought her here had he 
not reckoned for a surety that within 
a few weeks they would be standing to- 
gether before a priest, in Carada. She 
knew at last that he had never dreamed 
—even through his seeming acquies- 
cence, his promises, his absorption with 
the mine—that a woman could_ with- 
stand him when it came to quarters close 
as that fortlike old house set there in a 
darkness like black velvet. She whis- 
pered: 

“But I meant it. But I mean it. I 
am absolutely resolved. A compact is 
a compact. It is weakness that undoes 
people. One has to be strong.” 

She turned her head and looked at 
him as he knelt there, not touching her, 
but just glancing from her thin hands, 
clasped on her knees, to her face that, 
in spite of its new tan, looked pale as 
the magnolias on the hillside. 

“You mean it, Carla! You mean it 
—now!” 

She nodded. 

“I mean it now; for the year.” 

Looking at Prince she saw his face 
change. It had been passionate, sup- 
plicating; for the moment he had lost 
his grip of himself; now it set; it was 
rock. His mouth set. His blue eyes 
blazed, searching her. And she was, all 
at once, trembling through every inch 
of her. For a wild moment she dis- 
trusted him, wondered, thought to her- 
self: “I’m all alone with him; couldn't 
get away if I wanted to—don’t know 
the track; wouldn’t—wouldn’t risk the 
pass over the mountains.” She could 
see in her mind’s eye that tremendous 
gorge, and herself, infinitesimal, on an 
infinitesimal horse, alone on its rough 
paths. She saw fear in the towering 
walls and the tent of sky. 

Her eyes looked, wide, into his blaz- 
ing ones. 

“T am all alone here,” she said. 
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Prince stared at her, his lips curling. 

“What does that mean? That you’re 
afraid of me. You insult me, you lit- 
tle fool! I would never take an un- 
willing woman—a woman who didn’t 
love me; but that you should still be 
unwilling—when you came out here 
to 6 








“On a compact—a promise!” 

“If I could, I’d send you home. I 
can’t. Listen és 

“No. You listen! You should have 
believed me. You should not imagine 
that a woman has no right to refuse 
—or to wait.” 

“What’s coming to you overcivilized, 
overcomplex women? I don’t know! 
Do you know that some men could mur- 
der you?” 

He got up and walked to the open 
door; and she sat where she had sat on 
the night of their arrival, again look- 
ing at his silhouette against the dark- 





ness. It was so silent that, across the 
room, she could hear him breathing 


heavily as a man might breathe after a 
race. 

“Carla, I’m sorry; don’t be fright- 
ened,”’ 

She said in a little voice, a weak voice 
for all her resoluion: 

“You must forgive me.” 
said again: 
in the right.” . 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake,” he flamed, 
“don’t argue, don’t justify, don’t ex- 


And 


“It was a compact. 


she 
I am 





plain! There are some situations where 
all that’s no good. This is one. Listen! 
All these five weeks _” 


“You've never given me a thought 
—except your kindness—for my com- 
fort.” 

“All these five weeks, all the nights, 
I’ve seen you, sleeping or waking, and 
they’ve mostly been waking. All day 
you come between me and everything I 
do. I’ve had no peace! No content! 
I’ve managed silence until now. Now 
it has got to end.” 

“In my way!” 
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“In my way!” 
She leaped up. 

“No! Don’t touch me!” 

Prince had started across the room. 
He halted. His eyes blazed at her. 

Her eyes blazed at him. 

“In the agreed time from now we 
can decide.” 

“If we last a year out like this, it’ll 
only end one way. We shall part for- 
ever. A man You don’t under- 
stand, you  overcivilized, overpetted 
thing! In a year a man would have 
killed you for love, or he’d have learned 
to hate the sight of you.” 

“Your idea of love and mine are dif- 
ferent,” she whispered. 

“It’s no time and place for you to 
drive your inconceivable bargain,” he 
answered. 

“Won't you keep it, then?” 

She flung this at him with scorn. She 
was stung to a pitch of anger and fear, 
but anger predominated. She cried al- 
most hysterically : 

“I won't be threatened, cajoled, pes- 
tered, or cheated.” 

As her voice rose, his dropped. It 
became frigid. 

“Won't you, Carla? 
those things.” 

“Would you do them, then?” 

“No,” said Prince coldly, “I would 
not. But there is something else I will 
not do, either. I will never ask you, 
after to-night, Carla.” 

And he turned and went across the 
patio to his quarters. Carla suddenly 
found herself running a few steps after 
him. 

“Splendid companions!” she was cry- 
ing. “I do all that I came out to do. 
I—I cook for you—and scrub for you. 
Haven't you seen my poor hands? I 
bear all the loneliness—everything. It’s 
you who don’t understand. Come back 
a moment! Listen! We agreed—to 
try to know each other better. If you 
really loved me—really—really Ps 
Silence, and the stars above. Five 





I could do all 
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thousand miles away, in London, her 
triumphs lay behind her, still fresh in 
the minds of people. Five thousand 
miles away the lights glittered around 
that sign which had featured her high 
above the heads of the gazing throngs: 
“Carla Light,” in letters of winking fire. 


CHAPTER X. 


Weeks and weeks of the same work; 
laundering their clothes, cooking, sweep- 
ing, scrubbing, mending; Carla did it 
all. She did it fiercely, hopefully, look- 
ing toward that star of splendid compan- 
ionship which, somehow, had never 
shone quite so brightly and purely as she 
had dreamed it might do; the star which 
had to light them to a better under- 
standing of each other. The way to 
that star was always humid, fogged, 
misted with clouds that drifted across 
it, passed, and came again. There were 
vague barriers between them of no more 
substance than clouds. But they were 
thunderclouds. There was battle, just 
held up by a sort of armistice, between 
them. Reluctantly, in that battle, she 
recognized primeval forces that, in the 
freedom of her rampant modernity, she 
had denied. 

Sometimes they talked in the eve- 
nings, but always the battle ground was 
between them, and across it they talked 
and surveyed each other, hostile forces 
just pausing at the white flag of truce. 

Yet sometimes Prince was almost gay. 
He tuned up a wonderful homemade in- 
strument, a one-stringed fiddle, and 
played at nights, out in the patio. He 
tuned up an old guitar he had left in 
the adobe house when he came to Lon- 
don, and to its accompaniment, sang to 
her. She did not miss the mockery of 
his light song. 

Weeks and weeks! Prince fell ill 
quite suddenly, shivering and sweating 
and livid white. He took to his bed and 
doctored himself drastically with appall- 
ing doses of quinine. 
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“Malaria,” he told her formally. “I 
get a go now and again. 1 apologize. 
It'll be over in a day or two.” 

It was not over quite so soon as he 
She nursed him devotedly. 
‘ied to cook invalid food with little 
Incalculable 
She wept bitterly over 
them as they sizzled on the ancient oil 

She wept herself exhausted. 
what 


shesied. 


and rough materials. 
messes resulted. 


use all her brilliance here, 
she couldn’t make an omelette in an 
emergency’ She persevered till she 
achieved something. 
Carla felt being 
In the ugly room of the squat 
house, tending the sick man with her 
hardened hands, making his bed, turn- 


Now her whole 


change. 


ing his sweat-drenched pillow, giving 
him cool drinks incessantly, washing out 
and drying and ironing twice daily his 
sweat-soaked suits of pajamas, she 
loved him, 

Now 


wholly. 


him 
If he 
“Let us saddle up and ride 
to Carada to-morrow——” 

H j 


e used 


knew it. She loved 
She loved her service. 
now, 


she 


said 


to turn from her; turn to 
the wall. 
\t last 
10st, back to the mine 


Prince like a gaunt 
Daily she had 
sked him for news of it, till at last she 
stopped, for very sickness with his sick- 
ness at the They hadn't 
an ounce of copper in all those 

; and weeks and weeks 


went, 
‘ } 


mine’s failure. 


They were 
hundred feet 
But he was stubborn about it. 

The 
We shall find it again.” 


ing a new shaft a 
lode’s 

She 
his blue prints, and 


there all right 


re’s 
faulted. 


tried to understand 
unined y the specimens he 


if 
earnest! 
, 


ught back to the adobe house. 


Months went by, and the money, she 
knew, poured out in a steady stream on 
the unresponsive mine. 

If he had but put 
out his hand to her, and said again, “Let 
us saddle up and ride to Carada to- 
morrow,” as they sat in the dark, sweet 


She loved Prince. 
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evenings under the heavenly roof of 
stars-——— 

But Prince did not again touch her 
hand. She thought to herself: “As I 
have changed, so has he.’”” She remem- 
bered what he had said: 

‘In a year, if a 
vou for love, he 


hadn’t killed 
would have learned to 
hate the sight of you.” 

He hated her? 

He used to play deliriously on his 
one-stringed fiddle, laughing a little now 
and then at his queer 
She used to sit on the side of the basin 
of the fountain, the water spraying over 
her spoiled hands, and listen. 

More often, then, as his quiet, in- 
evitable with her increased, 
and his absorption and anxiety with the 
mine increased, too, he stayed late in 
his office in the evenings. 


man 


music's antics. 


bitterness 


She crept 
along the rough path after dark one 
night, to find him there looked 
through the window of the patched-up 
shed of planks and sheet iron—his of- 
fice—and saw him there at 
washing lumps of ore. 


she 
on 


the table, 
The table was 
littered with blue prints and lumps of 
quartz which caught the lamp’s rays, 
and bottles of specimens. 
Mueva was there, lounging near him. 
“You!” said Prince briefly. 
“I've brought you something to eat.” 
“Thanks very 


” 


much indeed. Leave 
it. 

She left the food, and turned away 
again up the tangled path. Mueva, go- 
ing to the door under pretext of 


ing 


clos- 
it, looked after her 

Musical sounds rose softly here and 
there from the little hamlet beyond her; 
she heard a voice singing. She stood 
outside the 


looked at the 


patio of her home, and 


world of stars and moun- 
tains and rivers, and the haunting si- 
lence into which just those few plain- 
tive notes of music broke. 

Near the horizon burned the South- 
ern Cross, 


Beautiful world! 
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Beautiful, queer, fierce, lonely world 
that frightened one! That beat one so 
easily. 
“He has learned to 
Carla slowly to herself. 
She spoke aloud. It made a friendly 
noise in the soft, hot silence. 


hate me,” said 


Carla sat before the small mirror in 
her bedroom. It was propped up, on 
her dressing table, against the wall. To 
illuminate her, she had a hand lamp. 
But that hand lamp told enough. 


She said to herself: “Mellor 
wouldn’t know me. Harry wouldn't 
know me. And much less than a year 


ago I was so beautiful!” 

She felt queer to-night—feverish ; 
her lips were a bad color and very dry; 
she was cold though her skin was hot. 
To-night she was strangely afraid of 
the fall of evening and the silence. And 
Prince had not come home. 

She had arranged quite a civilized lit- 
tle meal for him on the table in the 
other room. There were flowers on the 
table, a battered old copper vessel full 
of them. The copper itself she had pol- 
ished scrupulously, and the scarlet hi- 
biscus flowers were reflected in the 
gleaming sides. She had set out dishes 
of cakes made by herself, and crisp bis- 
cuit, American style, also made by her- 
self. There was fish she had caught 
herself in the mountain stream that one 
saw from the door, and a lavish salad 
of fruits. She fed Prince—according 
to local standards—royally now. She 
made the adobe house a home, to which 
a man would return with relief. 

Only, Prince did not come. 

She was very tired, and nothing she 
could do could hide the fact. She still 
had a supply of cold creams, powders, 
lip rouge left, and before the small mir- 
ror, by the light of the hand lamp, she 
did her best. She had put on a freshly 
laundered lingerie gown, and _ tucked 


hibiscus blossoms in her dulled hair. 
Her mind kept running off at tan- 
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gents, and returning to the thought: “In 
a year, if a man had not killed me for 
love, he would have learned to hate me.” 

And she said to herself, knowing that 
every limb ached heavily: 

“I am not going to be ill? 
Heaven, I can’t be ill!” 

And she wondered confusedly if the 
coffee was bubbling too fast on the old 
oil cooker; if the milk had soured; 
if—-- 

And she saw a bright electric sign 
dance above her: “Carla Light.” 

A noise jumped through her head; a 
shot. She heard it clearly in her hazed 
mind. 

But it was not the sound for which 
she was listening, and it passed out of 
the house of her mind again. 

Then she heard the sound for which 
she seemed to be living and breathing 
—feet coming quickly into the living 
room, 

She leaped up, with her leaden, fiery 
limbs, and, opening her door, stood there 
framed in the doorway, slim, burning, 
with the hibiscus flower in her hair. 

She looked for Prince. 

She saw. standing there, Mueva. 


Oh, 


CHAPTER XI. 


her bedroom door be- 

As quickly, it seemed, 
the door of the 
They were together in the shut 


Carla closed 
hind her quickly. 
Mueva had 
house. 
room. 

“Ah, Mees Prince,” said Mueva. 

He stood perfectly still, his eyes dia- 
bolically bright. 

“What is it?” said Carla. 

Mueva came forward a little. 

“A message from your—brother.” 
He smiled. “He will be very late to- 
night.” Mueva spoke good English, 
clipped, and with a separation of syl- 
lables, but fluent. “Your brother says: 
Do not wait; eat your supper.” He 
gazed over the table. 

“A feast! 


closed 


You are good sister.” 
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And he looked from the scarlet flowers 
in the copper cup to the scarlet flower 
in her hair. 

“Mr. Prince sent you to tell me?” 
hesitated very slightly; and 
suddenly her mind cleared for a space, 
and she saw that he sweated heavily, 
that the veins in his throat worked, and 
his eyes were bloodshot. She had by 
now seen drunken Mexicans, and knew 
that they were devilish. 

“And Mr. Prince send me to have 
supper with you, and to take care of 
you.” 

He stood smiling at her across the 
table. 

“Mr. Prince did not!” 

“You better have your supper, mees.” 

Noises jumped out of the surround- 
ing silence into Carla’s brain again; 
shots ! 

“Who's shooting ?”” 

‘Sit down, mees,” said the Mexican; 
“that is man’s work, not woman’s.” 

ow she saw that his hands shook. 

“Who’s shooting? If you don’t tell 
me, I will go to the mine to my brother.” 

“To your—brother.” The Mexican 
smiled. “TI will tell you, then; I rush 
here to protect you. You need a man 
to protect you.” 

“My brother—— 

“Soon, I think, 
brother.” 


Mueva 


” 


you have no— 
“Tell me what you mean!” 
“IT tell you, then. And you—realize 
you are in a very dangerous position 
and keep quiet. There is bad trouble 
he mine.” 
Bad trouble?’ 
“Mr. Prince does not tell you every- 
thing. He has hoped too much, like ail 
men do, and spent all the money. He 
has undertaken very expensive new op- 
erations—much work that I could not 
explain to you—and this week he is a 
little short of the wages. Very little, 
but it happens that some of the miners 
are drunk, and with drink in them they 
are not nice. Mr. Prince says he wants 


at t 
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a few days to wire to a bank in New 
York, where he hopes to have wages. 
The men—they do not believe him 
quite, and——” 

“Who's shooting?” 

“Both parties, mees. 
who have the most guns.” 

“He, alone—against a mob——”’ 

“Listen!” said Mueva darkly. 
down. Eat. Listen to me. By now 
you need another protector. To-mor- 
row the mine will be closed down once 
more. The money is gone. Your 
—brother, he will be a dead man by 
morning.” 

“Why aren’t you beside him?” 

“T wish to protect you.” 

“You coward!” 

Mueva smiled, and his eyes flashed 
with excitement. 

“No! A Mexican is not a coward. 
But see! Forget what goes on at the 
mine. You are under my protection; 
you will be safe.” Then he advanced 
toward her swiftly. “You are beauti- 
ful—beautiful !” 

She cowered behind the table, and he 
reached to her over it. She flung a plate 
at him, and, laughing, he put up both 
hands deftly to catch it. When both 
his hands were up, she reached up one 
of hers and turned out the lamp. 

They were in darkness. She rushed 
into her room, and shot the heavy bolt 
on the door. The lamp still burned. 
On the shelf above her bed lay what 
she looked for—the six-shooter that 
Prince had given her when they first 
came to this country, and instructed her 
in the use thereof. 

She was out of her window and across 
the patio, while she heard Mueva call- 
ing to her and grumbling, stumbling 
about in the living room. 

The noise of shots jumped into her 
heavy brain again as she ran over the 
tangled path to the mine. 

There was no hum of engines; no 
throb and thrill in the power house; no 
light in the windows of the ramshackle 


But I know 


“Sit 
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about it hovered some dozen figures, 
talking confusedly; they had a great 
plank as a battering ram, which they 
crashed against the door, and twice, in 
the few moments she cowered there in 
the undergrowth, they called on Prince, 
and a bullet hit and spread on the sheet- 
iron wall. 

Crouched in a tangle of undergrowth, 
Carla took aim at the man with the bat- 
tering ram. When he reeled and fell, 
she felt that a miracle had steadied her 
palsied hand. 

The miners started, shooting toward 
the flash of the shot. In the starlight, 
crouched to the earth, she could see them 
and she knew what they were—the 
dregs of half a dozen mixed breeds— 
Indian, negro, Portuguese, Chinese, 
Spanish-Mexican. All had drunk heart- 
ily of their abominable liquors; all had 
knives; two at least had guns. She 
crawled from bush to bush, firing again 
to draw them as she circled the hut, 
and at last was up against the door, 
while they staggered among the bushes 
on the other side. 

The man with the fallen battering 
ram lay still, near her. She called: 

“John! John!” 

The door was torn open, and Prince 
appeared in the dark aperture; he let 
out an oath, and, leaning down, put his 
hands under her armpits and dragged 
her in. The hut was in darkness, the 
shutter across the window, and Prince 
began to pile a barricade of table and 
chairs at the door again. 

“Carla!” 

“Mueva told me- 

“Mueva!” 

“He came up to the house 

“The funk! The swine! Where is 
he?” 

“T left him there.” 

“Who was shooting out there, besides 
those beggars?” 

“I was.” 

“You!” 





” 
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hut that Prince called his office; but 


“I killed a man who was breaking in 
the door. 

Prince laughed. 

“Good for you. You modern girls 
are as good as men in a tight corner, 
aren’t you? Fine!” 

Her throat constricted. She wanted 
to say in the thick, confused voice that, 
somehow, was all she could manage this 
evening: “Modern or not, a woman is 
always the same when she loves a man. 
She would fight beside him and die be- 
side him equally happily. I love you.” 
Yet she could not. There in the dark- 
ness with him she felt his hard, keen 
thought, like a third presence with them, 
He was thinking, in a flash, she knew, of 
the times she had refused him, talked 
ethics when he wanted love, crusaded 
for discipline instead of passion. He 
was thinking: “Yes, when she walks 
the stage, or stalks gazelle, or plays 
the Amazon, she’s fine! She’s another 
man, here beside me.” Aloud he in- 
formed her briefly: 

“T’m hoping to wait here till they so- 
ber up a bit; when the liquor’s out of 
them, they'll be quieter.” 

“But if they get us now?” 

“They'll get us. Afraid?” 

“No.” She was too ill to be afraid 
of death, but she did not tell him that. 

“We may have to shoot, Carla; and, 
if we do, shoot quick and shoot to kill. 
See?” 

“~. e 

“I’ve wirelessed Carada,” he went on 
briefly. 

“Wirelessed ?” 

“Ah, it’s a great age. Wireless in the 
jungle and desert. I’ve got my own set 
here at the office. I made it; set it up 
for fun. Carada’ll send out some of 
their police some time—when they 
choose—if they get me.” 

“It’s a night’s ride.” 

“Yes, and they won’t start till day- 
light. Trust ‘em! I don’t think these 
fellows here understand my wireless, or 
they’d have destroyed it before this. 
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Perhaps they’re too drunk, 
Hark! Here they are!” 
The miners 


anyway. 


combined 
onslaught on the door, till it groaned; 
strained at its 


now made a 


it shivered and 
bolts. 

“When the goes, Carla, get 
down behind the table and shoot over 
it. They've only got two guns, and 
must have pretty well emptied ’em by 
It’s against ‘em having 
cartridges. Loaded up your 


poor 


door 


now. odds 
spare 
gun?” 
“I’m doing it.” 
Between the groaning door and the 
lintel they now saw a strip of starlight. 
“Get down, Carla!” They jostled to- 
gether in the darkness, as they scram- 
bled for positions behind the upturned 
table. Then the door splintered and 
parted into fragments that fel] upon 
them, as the whooping men pressed in. 
But a fusillade of fire met and stopped 
them. 
Carla, her limp body supported 
against a table leg, fired automatically 
until her gun was emptied, two shots 
after Prince had cried: “Stop, Carla! 
They've beat it. Drop it, drop it, 
Carla!” 
“Ts it over?” 
“TL should his cool, 
“Enjoyed 
love the 


” . 
guess “so, said 


hard voice in the dimness. 


it, eh? You would. 
don’t vou?” 

“| thought thought ee 

“Vou want to miss the fun?” 


Te | ” 
t came 


You 


ama, 


didn’t 
because 
one of 


“a . , 
eCcause youre 


those won- 

‘rful modern women, eh? Splendid! 
re’s no doubt but that vou’ve saved 
You have 
wish I could 
you the applause vou’re used to; 


ituation, such as it is 
my admiration for it. I 
TIVE 
but I’m only a one-man audience.” 
Carla lay against the upturned table 
in a heavy silence. Her limbs were 
She was so dulled 
that his cruelty and bitterness passed 


over her. 


oppressed, weighted. 
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“Help me up,” she said. “Can we 
go home?” 
He lifted her up, and she hung in his 
arms. 
“Carla! 
“Oh, 


You're not hit?” 
no! Only—dreadfully mud- 
dled——” 

“I'd have a look at you if I dared 
light the lamp.” 

“If we could only go home!” 

“We can, in a few minutes, I think. 
I'll reconnoiter.” 

Then a short, dark figure stood in 
the starlight before them. 

“You, Mueva!” 

The overseer whispered: 

“All right, Mr. Prince? 
to the house to warn 


I went up 
your sister; but 
she did not understand my instructions, 
and it seems she ran out here to you. 
Both safe? That’s good, Mr. Prince!” 
Carla. lifted her head to look at the 
liar, but it sank again, too weary for 
her; and it 
—Prince, 


was between the two men 
grim and bitter, and the 
loathsome Mueva—that she now made 
her difficult way up the overgrown path 
to the hamlet. It slept. For wise peo- 
ple in that. locality do not run their 
heads into a shooting party, whatever 
ominous sounds they hear. 

At last they were inside the old adobe 
house and she was sitting on the red- 
and-yellow looking. at the 
silhouette of the two men in the door- 
way against the stars. The air 


bedstead, 


was So 
still that the splash of the little foun- 
tain in the patio could be heard. 
“You'll be all right to-night, Mr. 
Prince.” 
“Yes. 


day or two. 


And I'll have the money in a 
Make ‘em understand.” 

quiet now. It is 
Mueva did not once glance inside the 
room at the still figure of the girl. 
“Your sister is a very brave lady; I re- 


“Thev’re over.” 


gret that I offended her in my instruc- 
tion to keep to the house.” 

“No matter. Did we shoot up many 
of ’em, I wonder ?” 
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“In this country, Mr. Prince, a man 
has to shoot first rather than last.” 

“Good night.” 

“Good night, Mr. Prince.” 

Prince shut the door on Mueva, the 
sky and stream, hills and stars. He saw 
the dainty feast upon the table. 

“What a spread to-night, Carla!” 

She listened vaguely for something 
and remembered what it was—the bub- 
bling of coffee on the old stove. 

“The coffee g 

“Is it ready? Don’t bother. I'll 
fetch it myself ina minute. You've had 
supper?” 

She could not remember, so nodded: 

oe 

Prince sat down at the table, put his 
arms on it. His clenched fists moved on 
the cloth in a restless tattoo. In his 
hard face fury and bitterness were 
leashed. 

“Well, Carla! Adventure is over for 
this time! Only nine months out of the 
halcyon year, and every halfpenny 
gone; barely our expenses home left. 
However, home we must go. If I 
wasn’t a crazy fool, I suppose you're 
thinking, I should sell the mine and get 
a job; something with good pay at- 
tached, that I could have for the ask- 
ing. Yes, I'd sell that mine—I'd sell 
my heart—for whatever it would fetch 
—precious few pesos, I'll bet—if I 
weren't crazy, eh? But 1 won't sell the 
mine. If I'd a week longer, a month 
longer, if the money had lasted out—I 
know the stuff’s there. However—— 
Well, lady, ‘la belle dame sans merci,’ 
I'll do myself the honor of escorting 
you home.” 

Carla barely heard him. 

“T’ll sell my house,” he said aloud to 
himself, “and everything in it, I'll get 
another three thousand and come back, 
and work it on my own. It'll give me 
two months more; and any day—any 
moment, I tell you—I might strike that 
lode.” 

“The coffee——” Carla muttered. 
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He got up and went into the kitchen, 
where the coffee still bubbled. He came 
back, saying: 

“This is Thursday; we can get away, 
at latest, on Monday.” 

And he saw Carla tumbled on the 
gaudy coverlet, limp, helpless, heavy, 
burning. She was talking to herself in 
the craze of delirium. 

“My God!” said Prince. 

He uttered it savagely, in fury. He 
ran to her, picked her up, and put her 
to bed, and took her temperature. It 
sobered his fury. He pulled himself 
back to patience. He took her pulse, 
he thought over her symptoms, and got 
out his medieal handbook. Like most 
men who have shifted for themselves, 
and for others, in the wilds of the earth, 
he had been obliged to acquire a rough 
knowledge of sickness and of medicine. 

He said to himself: 

“Typhoid !” 

He sat beside her all night; he nursed 
her all the next day; he nursed her 
night and day for three long, blank 
weeks, while the sun burned high, the 
people of the hamlet below went hap- 
pily about their vague business, no doc- 
tor would come from Carada, and the 
mine stayed idle and the power house 
stood silent. They broke his heart as 
he sat beside this weak, worn-out 
woman, this cruel, ungenerous woman, 
this woman who had been all brain and 
ethics and argument instead of body and 
fire; this enemy who kept him chafing, 
suffering, grudging there. 

But in three weeks a letter came for 
him over the hills from Carada. It 
came by a gay, singing Mexican, on 
muleback. 

Sara wrote: 


Here I am, then, at Carada, with my little 
gang. A one-horse town, Carada! And how 
are you? Pining for a London face by this 
time, I hope. Get up early ther, and ride 
through these beautiful hills—I am told you 
are somewhere over the top of them and 
down the other side—and arrive in time for 
luncheon with me; and let us see that bull 
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fight and dine together and tell all our news 
—the first day possible. For I shan’t stay 
long! Sara DEEPING. 

He could not get up early—he was 
always up, night and day, was he not, 
looking after that weak creature on the 
narrow bed in there? He could not 
ride through the beautiful hills to Sara, 
or anywhere else. Duty, humanity, 
claimed him here. But Sara was not 
Wasn't she! A welcome 
vision of her was before him, all honey 
Dar- 
ling, soft, womanly, entrancing little 
No hard corners of ethics or 
high peaks of stupid ideals there! He 
must see her. 

And chivalry reminded him: 

“Yes, but she mustn’t see Carla, and 
you can’t leave Carla.” 


staying long. 
colored as he had last seen her. 


Sara! 


He answered chivalry: 

“Isn't Carla in bed, with 
door? She shan’t see Carla.” 

But he was a man and on the jump 
for a lovely face, a feminine smile, the 
excitement of a woman’s allure, 

He wrote to Sara: 


a closed 


Beautiful and beneficent lady, 
to Carada because I have a sick friend here 
to whom I am nurse and doctor in one. 
Nothing infectious or contagious so do not 
fear. Ride out with your little gang, and I 
will try to cook you a luncheon that you will 
eat. I have wine—Spanish—not bad. Come 
to-morrow. Above all, I want to tell you my 
troubles and hear your joys. 


I can’t come 


Joun PRINCE. 

And he ordered in one of the half- 
breeds who employed 
vaguely around this little hamlet, to 
scrub and clean the house. He put 
branches of bougainvillea and wild rose 
and magnolia about the place. And 
when he went in to attend the weak, the 
tepid Carla, he was smiling. 


themselves 


CHAPTER XII. 
“My hair, John!” moaned Carla, 
looking for the first time into a glass 


—the hand glass he had offered her at 
her first request for one. And tears 
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poured down her cheeks, and she was 
dumbly, helplessly surprised at the facile 
way one wept. 

“Yes,” said Prince patiently; “I’m 
afraid I have brushed most of it away 
for you. It fell in handfuls.” 

She faltered: 

“My—my skin! And my—my bones! 
I’m all bones! I’m a hag!” 

Prince answered with a kind of stub- 
born patience that was somehow ter- 
rible: 

“I'm afraid there are no beauty par- 
lors here!” 

She put the glass aside, clenched her 
thin hands under the sheet, and mas- 
tered her tears. 

“Do I look horrible?” 

“No!” said Prince briefly, his eyes 
not meeting hers. “You have been very 
ill; soon you'll pick up again.” 

Carla gazed at him and understood 
him very well. 

This was the first day that she had 
really summoned the energy to think 
clearly and coherently; this was her 
best day since she had been taken ill. 
As she lay alone she had looked, for 
the first time with interest, about the 
room that Prince kept clean for her. 
There were now flowers on the dress- 
ing table again, though for the first two 
weeks he had treated the room with a 
ruthless and scientific hygiene that for- 
bade any such decoration. He had 
dosed her from his medicine chest; he 
had brought her in dainty meals that 
he had cooked. He had done every- 
thing for her. 

He must be sick of her. 

That was her thought as she lay gaz- 
ing at him, seeing him possessed of that 
terrible patience. His face was grim, 
tired, ironic. His eyes met hers with no 
spark of love in them. She now knew 
him so much better than he thought she 
did; better, perhaps, than he knew him- 
self. She knew he was in a rage so 
deep and bitter that words were un- 
availing; a rage with circumstance, with 
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fortune, with his weariness, with en- 
forced inaction, therefore with herself. 

She asked steadily: 

“Would it be possible to leave me?” 

Without looking at her, he replied: 

“Try not to be a fool, Carla.” 

Tears rushed to her eyes again. 

“I—I'm a ghastly burden—an incu- 
bus r 

“T’ll go and get you your milk.” 

He went out, and came back with a 
cup of goat’s milk, which he put beside 
her. 

“Did the money come?” she asked 
faintly, making a drowning clutch at his 
interests to link them to hers. 

“Oh! Yes, thanks, it came all right, 
and every one’s paid off and happy.” 

“You're not happy! I’m not happy!” 

“How can you be happy, my dear 
girl, laid out flat with a go of typhoid? 
As for me!” He shrugged, laughed, 
and went to the door again. 

“You're going ?” 

“Yes. Got some cooking to do. 
You’re going to have a grand lunch to- 
day, Carla.” 

“Don’t trouble about my lunch,” she 
begged humbly. 

“T’ve visitors coming.” 

“Oh, I’m glad!” Then she asked: 
“‘How—how long have I been ill?” 

“Three weeks and a day over.” 

“Oh!” cried Carla. “And you would 
have been home by now; home a week 
ago if it wasn’t for me!” 

She was weeping the silent, facile 
tears of illness again as he shut the door 
upon her. 

He had not the patience to bear more. 
In ‘silence he could endure. But her 
words and repinings goaded him. 

Prince set himself to the making of a 
lunch that should do the old mission 
house credit. He had flour, fruit, but- 





ter, eggs, honey, goat’s milk, and rich 
quantities of fruits; also mutton—un- 
reliable—and fish he had caught early 
that morning in the mountain stream. 
He set earnestly to work and had a 
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three-course meal well on the way to 
achievement before Sara rode into the 
patio. 

He heard her horse’s feet and ran out. 

Had Sara brought her gang? She 
had not. She had ridden over with a 
half-breed guide who had, she said, been 
piloting them all since they left Mexico 
City. She gave a little coo of delight 
and mischief when she saw Prince 
standing in breeches and shirt, open at 
the neck, in the doorway. She herself 
looked wonderful, he thought, in per- 
fect boots and breeches, a loose, short 
smock, cooler than a riding coat, and a 
sort of tamed sombrero on her head. 
She was of that thick, white fairness 
that does not tan, but under her pale 
tints was pink rose, as always when 
she thrilled to an excitement. And 
Prince was an excitement. If he 
thought her wonderful, she thought him 
wonderful, too. Vanished was the 
suavity that London life laid upon him. 
He was lean, deep brown, and hard, and 
he had an ardent, sullen, famished, ex- 
pectant sort of look. So Sara said to 
herself. She said to herself: ‘Heav- 
ens! He’s a wolf of a man!” 

He lifted her down. She was not 
released from his hands before they be- 
gan talking. 

“Oh, Sara—no, Miss Deeping, isn’t 
it? Sorry! What it is to see you here! 
Tired, eh? All over those hills!” 

“No, not tired! Never tired! I’m 
an iron woman. Iron in the velvet glove 


—no, steel under the chiffons! So this 
is where you live?” 

“How'd you like it?” 

“T might—like it. Or not. Where 
can the horses go?” 

“He can take ‘em into the stable 


there.” 

“That’s the house.” 

“Horses’ quarters. There’s plenty of 
feed. Take ‘em off, you!” To the half- 
breed. Then to Sara: “You're exactly 
the same.” 

“Tt’s only nine months, you know!” 
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“T thought you were coming sooner!” 
“You didn’t think I was coming at all. 
Nor did I. Only when I had explained 
my Mexican idea to my Virginian 
friends, they were crazy for it. So— 
I’m not forgotten?” 
had waited nine months—nine 
whole, dragging months, in the certainty 
that every sweating, lonely day must 
bring him some pleasant memory of her. 
Nine months, she had thought,- would 
see his work well forward, his disposi- 
tion happy, and his man’s mind turn- 
ing to the beauties and amenities of life. 
Had she but known, until her letter 
came, Prince had not given her a 
thought. But when it came, he did. 
For two days she had been like wine in 
his head. He had thought of her, re- 
membering her so clearly, her fairness 
and softness, the feel of her milk-white 
little hand. He had said to himself: 
“When I was in London I was a fool 
not to know that girl a thousand times 
better!” 
He cried: 
“You—forgotten! 
heaven!” 
“Oh, 
Mexico!” 
“Do you, Sara’ Deepirfg ? 
They laughed at each other, each with 
a.tiny sense.of accomplishment at hav- 
ing got near the use of first names only. 
“Come in,” 


She 


You angel from 


John Prince, how I love 


” 


He Jed her into the living room that 
was like a garden with its sprays of 


bougainvillea -and wistaria and the 
flame of hibiscus and the sweet roses. 
She looked around, and with a thrill she 
thought, although all the way from Ca- 
rada she had seen these lovely things 
growing in their profusion: “He has 
done all this for me!” 

“A long drink?” said Prince, the zest 
of life back in his eye. “Drinks I have 
in some variety, but ice you must do 
without.” And he made her a sort of 
John Collins, which she declared deli- 
cious. 
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“If you,” he said, “would like a bath, 
and to powder your nose, I would like 
to put on my coat and a tie, and to make 
myself presentable for you, for I was 
in the midst of my cooking when you 
arrived, and my formal toilet is not 
yet made.” 

He took her to a little apartment, 
cool, whitewashed, with a small table 
in it and a great tin bath of water. And 
on the table were powder and hairpins 
and an exquisite soap. He had rifled 
Carla's goodly store for these. 

“You are used to women visitors?” 
said Sara, inspecting. 

He laughed. 

“When you emerge, lunch shall be 
ready.” 

He was waiting for her. He had put 
on a linen riding coat and a tie and 
brushed his hair sleek. He served the 
fish. They laughed over his serving. 

Before he began his own portion, he 
put Carla’s upon a tray and took it in 
to her. 

“The sick friend?” said Sara. 

“Yes,” he nodded, and, passing 
through, shut Carla’s door behind him 
swiftly. 

Carla had a spot of color on either 
haggard cheek. She said: 

“Your visitors?” 

“Ves,” he nodded. 

“T heard a woman’s voice.” 
glittered. 

“Yes,” he nodded, and went out. 

“Lovely fish!” choked Carla; but the 
door was shut upon her tribute. 

He came back to the table and Sara. 
After all, there was a beautiful glamour 
about civilization and women. To-day 
the table was almost civilized. It might 
—almost—have been a table in a certain 
little London house overlooking gardens 
set with crocuses. The 
most—excellently cooked. 


Her eyes 


food was—al- 

The rough 
Spanish wine was—almost—up to Carl- 
ton. or Savoy standards.. They might~ 
almost—have been sitting in luxury in 
some marvelous-terraced restaurant, 
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lunching like epicures, with that vista 
of flaming, blossoming hillside and val- 
ley before them, viewed through the 
open door. 

He raised his glass and drank: 

“To the brave Sara, who dared the 
rough ride to bring joy to the loneliest 
man on earth!” 

She drank: 

“To the good luck of John—a poseur, 
but a nice one.” 

First names were now established. 
He asked, more intimately: 

“A poseur ?” 

“As if you were alone! And I 
haven’t inquired; how is the sick 
friend?” Her voice was warm, ardent 
with solicitude. 

“Much better.” 

“No nurse?” 

“No nurses here, and doctors are re- 
luctant, so I tackled the job alone.” 

“Splendid!” And then she asked: 
“Now tell me: How is John’s luck?” 

“John’s luck,” he said, “is out. I 
should have started home three weeks 
ago, if it hadn’t been for my sick 
friend.” 

Sara thought, all deeply within her- 
self: “The sick friend who has a per- 
fect choice in powders and soap, who 
uses hairpins.” She urged softly: 

“Tell me.” 

So he told her briefly: 

“The lost lode—is still lost. The 
money’s spent. I had to use it quicker 
than I expected; the mine’s closed down 
till I raise some more and come out 
again. Your friends—your friends Avon 
and Brabazon—lI’ve let them down, 
too.” 

He was grimly downcast at that, and 
she hurried to assure him: 

“Harry takes a sporting loss as well 
as anybody.” 

“And Brabazon?” 
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“He, too,” replied Sara slowly, after 
a pause. This made her laugh little 
feminine laughs inside herself. She 
stretched out a comradely hand to 
Prince. 

“John, I’m very sorry.” 

“So’m I. Thank you.” 

He squeezed her hand, and then, 
bending down, kissed it. 

His mouth lingered long on that milk- 
white hand. 

He looked up at Sara with troubled 
eyes. So had many men looked at her, 
and sometimes she assuaged their trou- 
ble, and sometimes she did not. 

“T hope you're hungering for the next 
course,” he said. He smiled. 

“Yes,” said Sara, “I am.” And she 
folded her little hands on the table, and 
stared out at the gorgeous vista through 
the open door, laughing her little laugh 
inside herself, while Prince jumped up 
and went to fetch his mutton. He 
served Sara. 

“What a nice ragout !”’ she murmured, 
“Clever John!” 

He went toward the bedroom with 
Carla’s serving. 

“Excuse me a moment, Sara.” 

Again he closed the door immediately 
behind him. 

Sara was up on a second, picking up 
a saltcellar. She knocked, and opened 
that door before he had time to reply. 

“You forgot the salt.” 

She had just peeped an eye round the 
door very swiftly, wondering, ‘“Mexi- 
can, American, half-caste—what is 
she?” And saying in her heart, “She’s 
got to go!” 

Then she stepped right in, crying, 
“Oh!” For on the narrow bed, white, 
burning-eyed, lusterless, thin as a skele- 
ton, she saw the spoiled darling, the 
beautiful, the brilliant, the adored 
Carla, the famous Carla Light. 
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Methinks it were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honor from the pale-faced 


moon. 
ER first return to Paris after 
an absence of eleven years 


struck a chill to the heart of 
Charmian Maury. The Gare du Nord 
on that drizzling October night seemed 
to her a huge, mysterious hive, deso- 
late of humanity, peopled only with 
shrieking Cyclopes, from whose long, 
trailing bodies there issued forth gray 
specters who scurried aimlessly, vastly 
intent on nothing, in the yellow, foggy 
flare of the station. 

The Gare du Nord, with its cavernous 
spaces and foul, sulphurous gases and 
its bedlam of noises is bad enough at 
best; add to it a cold drizzle of rain 
outside, whose dampness seems to per- 
meate through roof and walls, and it is 
made tenfold worse. Add to that again, 
in the case of Charmian Maury, that 
she was forced to enter Paris, and 
to leave it as soon as possible the next 
day, like any thief of the boulevards; 
that she had to leave Aristide in Brus- 
sels because he had been forbidden ever 
again to enter France; and that ever 
since she had departed from Brussels 
and her husband she had been keenly 
conscious of a growing sense of pend- 
ing disaster as a result of this madcap 
journey of hers—to him who sums all 
these together, there will be reason 
enough for that almost violent depres- 
sion that made her feel as if she had 
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been precipitated into some inferno of 
drug-inspired vision. 

Porters flocked to her. Her luggage, 
all bearing that indescribable cachet of 
Vuitton or Fowler; her apparel, furs, 
and hat and boots, all of an unmistakable 
perfection that the rigors of the journey 
could not efface; her very bearing—the 
tall, slim smartness of her en- 
hanced by her very maturity—stamped 
her somehow as being the most impor- 
tant person on that train of millionaires, 
That she had no maid with her merely 
held out promise to the porters of un- 
usual liberality in the way of tips. 

But she dismissed the swarm. They 
were all specters to her yet, beings not 
human, beings full of danger for her. 
One only she chose—a youngster, whose 
pink cheeks and swaggering air seemed 
to elevate him a little further up toward 
humanity. To him she surrendered hat- 
box and a huge traveling bag. Her 
dressing bag, with her jewels, she car- 
ried herself, 

“Is there more luggage, madame ?” 

“That is all,” Charmian said, and 
wondered if her voice shook. 

“Taxi, madame ?” 

“If you know a trustworthy one.” 

“Mais, madame, they are all———” he 
protested, a little surprised. 

“Yes, of course, they are all trust- 
worthy,” she corrected herself impa- 
tiently. “See to it that you get one 
that is trustworthy.” Queer state her 
mind was in. 
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He looked at her for a moment; then, 
obviously satisfied as to the lucidity of 
her mental state by the very loveliness 
of her dark eyes, he begged her to fol- 
low him. As she went along, she be- 
thought herself of where she should 
stay the night. At some small, little- 
known hotel as near as possible to the 
Gare de Lyons, of course, since she 
intended to take the earliest morning 
train on tu. Nice. She whispered to her- 
self about it, and walked on through 
that dim, chill-stricken inferno. She 
wished a little that she had worn a 
veil, to hide her as well from Aristide’s 
enemies as from any chance English 
friends who might recognize her in 
spite of her self-chosen declassment of 
eleven years ago. But she had feared 
that a veil might make her too conspicu- 
ous. And, above all things, she had to 
avoid being conspicuous. Haste to get 
out of this place, immurement in an 
unknown hotel, immurement, in fact, 
until she reached Nice—all these things 
were probably more sagacious than the 
conspicuous wearing of a veil. 

It was Aristide’s enemies 
that she feared, than chance English 
friends. There might be so many of 
them going down to Nice, as she was 
doing, to see Harvey Gerrold playing 
in the international tennis matches. 
And, if they recognized her, and re- 
newed acquaintance, and asked about 
her—-that would be bad _ enough; 
but if, atop of that, they told Gerrold 
about her—and this they were sure to do 
—well, then this mad trip of hers would 
indeed be in vain. 

For Harvey Gerrold was her son, 
whom she had given up eleven years be- 
fore—and never seen for all that time 


even less 


—when she was forced into accepting 
the fact that Aristide Maury was her 


proper mate. She had not regretted 
her decision, even though her flight with 
Aristide, and the subsequent divorce 
procured by Sir James, had been sensa- 
tional. But in spite of the happiness 
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and fullness of life with Aristide, there 
had come to her a fierce desire to see 
her son as he came to manhood. And 
never had it been so fierce or so sav- 
age as when he—to her great amaze- 
ment—was chosen to represent England 
in the tennis matches; until she began 
to read his name and prowess in the 
headlines of British and Continental pa- 
pers. 

Then the biting keenness of her desire 
became too strong to be stilled at will. 
She confessed it to Aristide. He pro- 
tested: 

“But the meeting, my dear—can you 
imagine that you would find pleasure 
in it? Can you doubt that his father 
has painted you to him in a light 4 

“I shouldn’t try to meet him,” she 
had broken in with something of a sob. 
“T shouldn’t let him know ] am there— 
shouldn’t speak with him. I couldn't 
stand it; couldn’t endure it. Besides— 
if he knew I was there, looking on— 
can you imagine how he would feel? 
No, no, Aristide, I should not let him 
know I was there.” 

“Then of what earthly use would it 
be to go down?” 

“Just to see him. Can’t you under- 
stand? Oh, but you do understand, 
Aristide,” she had added with relief, 
on seeing that whimsical smile flash upon 
his strong face. 

“Yes, of course, I understand,” he 
had said. “But to go down there, to 
see him, and yet not to speak with 
him—is it worth it? Would not the 
temptation be too great? The pain of 
it too much to endure?” 

“T think not. I must think of his 
position down there. Then, too, it 
might harm his game, might even bring 
defeat upon him, if he knew I was 
there. That fact alone would keep me 
from speaking with him.” 

“Dear Charmian, always your first 
thought is for those whom you love,” 
Maury had said. 

To one who did not know the man, 








or who knew him only from his per- 
sonal appearance, the tenderness of that 
speech would have seemed but little 
characteristic. A strong and ruthless 
man he was, and looked to be; one 
but little given to tenderness; a man 
who, in his unusual fashion, exercised 
a subtle but extraordinary power over 
certain aspects of Belgian and, indeed, 
of European politics. By heredity a 
millionaire many times over, and his 
fortune tripled under his own steward- 
ship, he had abandoned the world of 
steel and shipping after the war, and 
had devoted himself to the extension of 
a theory of his which should forever 
do away with war: a wide program of 
the organization of labor throughout 
Europe into a properly amicable and 
appreciative recognition of its relation- 
ship with capital. And so far had he 
extended his strange doctrines, and with 
them his personal power, that the polit- 
ical leaders of France, fearing for the 
safe continuance of their policy in the 
Ruhr, had denied him entry into France 
under pain of arrest on a charge of 
seditious treason. That such a man 
could be tender was, somehow, not quite 
in keeping with the rest of him, unless 
one realized, indeed, the sort of woman 
it was who had brought that character- 
istic to the surface in him. 

Charmian had scrutinized him care- 
fully. 

“And yet I feel that you object to 
my going.” 

“Yes, I think I do. I have enemies 
there; men who would stop at nothing 
to defeat me.” 

“But they are not my enemies; and, 
if I go incognito——” 

“No more of it, please. Your heart 
is set on it, and I would not disappoint 
you.” 

In spite of the cordiality of his words, 
there had been beneath them an under- 
current of reserve, of unvoiced pro- 
test, which she had steeled herself 
against, considering the urgency of her 
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desire. In the first delightful anticipa- 
tion of her departing, she could forget 
it; but now, arriving in Paris on that 
chill, gray, depressing evening, appre- 
hension came back upon her poignantly, 
and she saw danger in every porter— 
even in the one who carried her luggage 
to the unostentatious taxi, 

That feeling of dread, of something 
unknown impending, did not leave her 
until the next morning, when she found 
herself safe on the P. L. M. express, 
ready to pull out of the station on the 
dash south to Nice. She had neglected 
to reserve a compartment, still thinking 
it wiser to travel less conspicuously. 
Nevertheless, up to very nearly the last 
moment, she found herself alone in the 
first-class carriage the porter had se- 
cured for her. Men, at least, would 
not be likely to intrude upon her un- 
expected solitude there; and it was of 
men now—representing her husband’s 
enemies—of whom she had most fear. 
Englishwomen, who represented the 
other side of her fear, were not likely 
to be traveling alone. 

And yet, almost as the station mas- 
ter’s whistle blew the signal for depar- 
ture, a flustered porter laden with hand 
luggage stopped outside the door of her 
compartment, saw at a glance that she 
alone occupied it, and with relief 
wrenched open the door. There was no 
stopping him, of course; her solitude 
was not reserved to her against any 
chance passenger. The alarm that 
stopped her breath for a moment, how- 
ever, at this intrusion, was dissipated 
at the sight of her who sought to enter 
the comparment—a girl of probably not 
yet twenty, smartly dressed, of obvious 
cachet, an American. Of the latter fact 
there was no manner of doubt to Char- 
mian’s discerning eye; she could have 
given one the distinctive earmarks which 
so delicately labeled the girl’s national- 
ity. 

In place of the vanished alarm came 
now a sudden gratitude that she need 
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not make the long journey south com- 
pletely alone. She was grateful for the 
promise of companionship, that she 
might not be permitted to think too 
much, 

The girl spoke before she entered 
the carriage, although the porter had 
already taken the liberty of thrusting 
the luggage in. 

“I hope you don’t much mind,” she 
apologized, “but I simply must catch 
this train, and this seems to be the 
only first-class woman’s compartment 
left, or, at any rate, the only one I have 
time to find.” 

“Please come in. I shall probably 
enjoy the journey far more with you 
than alone.” 

The porter tipped, the door locked, the 
girl settled without fuss or fume—all a 
business of thirty seconds, and the train 
was off. Charmian already had felt a 
bond of attraction to her, and in that 
brief interval had missed no essential 


detail of her personality: wholesome, 
alert of mind, and graceful of body, of 


a breeding patently the best, endowed 
with that intangible something that 
promises the unusual. 

She made a quick, perceptive appraisal 
of Charmian. 

“You are going through to Nice?” 
she queried. 

“Yes,” said Charmian. 

“And I. How delightful! I am Bea- 
trice Sherrill—that is, if it matters at all 
to you.” 

“It does very much interest me.” 
Charmian was on the point of introduc- 
ing herself, but the realization of her 
pressing need for incognito checked her. 

The girl obviously waited for more, 
looking at her expectantly. And then, 
in somewhat more subdued fashion, and 
almost as if she were asking a favor, 
she inquired: 

“Won't you tell me yours?” 

“Of course. I am’”—the very slight- 
est hesitation possible, and yet a notice- 
able hesitation—“Christine Marlowe.” 
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“And you are English. Do you hap- 
pen to be of the Shropshire Marlowes ?” 

“No. It is a Yorkshire family,” 
Charmian said rather faintly. 

Miss Sherrill looked at her again with 
what seemed to Charmian an unneces- 
sary keenness. Was she so acute of 
perception that the deceit had fallen 
flat ? 

Then after a space of silence Miss 
Sherrill began to leaf over the magazines 
she had brought with her—all the Lon- 
don magazines; and from between the 
pages of one of these she brought out 
a batch of newspaper clippings, which 
she began to read. It was during this 
activity of her that Charmian saw the 
solitaire on her left hand. But what 
she saw after that transcended any im- 
personal interest in the girl’s  en- 
gagement. For Charmian now saw 
plainly that each of the clippings had 
to do with the tennis match in general, 
and in black-type particular with Harvey 
Gerrold. Moreover, the Sphere was 
opened at that half-page portrait of her 
son in action on the courts at Wimble- 
don. Well, after all, why should the 
girl not be interested? 

Miss Sherrill surprised her in this 
close attention to her reading. 

“Do you chance to be intrigued by 
the tennis match?” 

“Yes, rather,”” Charmian said, with- 
out even a catch of her breath. “And 
you?” 

“Very much so. I 
for worlds. That is why I am going 
down alone. Father’s joining me there 
to-morrow or next day, but couldn’t go 
down with me. I had to go to-day, be- 
cause Harvey Gerrold is drawn for to- 
morrow—the British representative, you 
know.” 

Charmian looked away. 

“Do you know him?” she asked very 
casually. 

“I happen to be engaged to him.” 

“Oh!” That was all that Charmian 
said. But, however self-controlled she 


wouldn’t miss it 
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was, she could not—nor could any other 
woman—have glossed over the situation 
with complete sang-froid. 

And, of course, she attraced the girl’s 
more careful attention, 

“You know him, too? 
ble!” 

Charmian was looking out of the win- 
dow. That was her only possible de- 
fense against this girl’s keen percep- 
tions. 

“[ merely admire him very much, 
though he doesn’t know it,” she told 
Beatrice. When she dared look again 
she found Miss Sherrill still gazing at 
her, and into the girl’s fine eyes there 
had come distrust, defiance, even hos- 
tility. She undoubtedly was thinking 
things, however far from the truth— 
which, of course, she couldn’t have 
guessed. 

And Miss Sherrill’s change in atti- 
tude was more remarkable even in her 
voice as she said: 

“Are you going down particularly to 
see him play ?” 

Charmian was 
again. 

“Heavens, no, child! Tennis matches 
have long been incidentals to me.” 

Fruitless evasion that served only to 
increase the girl’s suspicion. So much 
was manifest to Charmian in that last 
hostile glance from her. Uncanny per- 
ception the girl had; probably sharp- 
ened by her love for Harvey. What 
could she be thinking? 

Of course she would tell Harvey of 
the strange, mature woman she had met 
on the train—the queerly evasive woman 
who should have wanted to appease her 
curiosity and yet would not appease 
it. Charmian tried to guess what Har- 
vey would do. He must divine at once 
her identity. He might even want 
awfully to see her. A great wave of 
anticipated delight swept over her. She 
would never seek him, because she 
knew what Sir James must have told 
him; but, if he sought her Fate 


How incredi- 


completely herself 
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had indeed been kind in sending the 
girl across her path. 

But—and revulsion shook her—if he 
identified her, and came to her, others 
must know her as the wife of—Aristide 
Maury, whose name was anathema to 
half of France. Too late now to avert 
that; she must abide the issue. 

She realized that the bonds of im- 
mediate sympathy between her and the 
girl had been broken. Nevertheless, 
Charmian forced herself to continue 
their conversation, in channels however 
general, for the rest of the journey, 
hoping that she might a little dull the 
sharp edge of the girl’s curiosity and 
suspicion. Not in this respect was she 
any more successful, notwithstanding 
that Miss Sherrill entered into the now 
strained spirit of their acquaintance. 
Charmian was indeed grateful when, 
that evening, the journey was done and 
when she, after having eluded the girl’s 
casual inquiry as to where she intended 
to stay in Nice, found herself comfort- 
ably if cheaply installed in a little-known 
hotel, under an assumed name, 

And yet, toward ten o’clock that night, 
her son came to see her. Fatigued from 
her journey, she was resting over a 
brandy soda before she began to pre- 
pare herself for bed, when the Italian 
floor waiter in his frowsy uniform 
brought her the message: 

“Mr. Harvey Gerrold to see Madame 
Mirleton.” 

Amazing that she did not faint. Time 
and place lost all significance for her. 
The mention of the name carried her 
back eleven years, put her, oddly enough, 
on the croquet grounds in the gardens 
of Benthale, teaching Harvey 

“Let him come up.” Was that her 
voice? 

It must 
bowed. 

“Yes, madame.” 
longer there. 

A confusion of fears, of anticipa- 
tion, of mortal terrors and strange ex- 


have been, for the waiter 


Then he was no 
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altation. A knock resolved them. She 
saw in the open door a six-foot young- 
ster in dinner jacket. She expected 
well-sleeked hair, the rosy cheeks of the 
well-trained athlete, unruffled poise, per- 
haps aloofness with it. What she saw 
in reality was dishevelment; a man 
shaken by some hideous reverse; a man 
who has seen that which is indescribable, 
a vision of evil comparable only by con- 
trast with those rare mind visions of 
that which is beautiful. He seemed to 
stare at her for an interminable period. 

In her alarm, in her revulsion, she 
sprang to her feet: 

“Why did you come to me at all, hat- 
ing me———” 

“Hating you? I don’t hate you. Are 
you my mother, really?” He still stood 
there, in the open door. 

“Yes.” She was suddenly tender, and 
walked toward him. “You can’t have 
forgotten.” 

“I remember. It 
saw Beatrice on 
down ?” 

“Yes.” The profoundest perplexity 
was hers now. 

“Have you 
the train?” 

“No Then 


You 
coming 


that. 
train 


isn’t 
the 


seen her since she left 
she realized that here 
was his trouble. Instantly and instinct- 
ively she connected herself with it—her- 
self and Aristide and all her life in the 
past and yet to come. Yet she managed 
to say quite calmly: “What's hap- 
pened ?” 

“May I come in?” 
his shoulder into the 
“And shut the door?” 

“Do! I didn’t realize you were still 
standing there.” She herself shut the 
door and locked it behind him almost 
feverishly. 

When she looked for him again he 
had slumped down into a chair, his 
chin in his hand. She poured brandy 
for him, but he refused it. 

“Can’t. Playing tennis to-morrow.” 

“Poor boy!” 


He looked over 
hall behind him. 
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She waited now for him to talk, and 
at last he said brokenly: 

“T had dinner with her—you know, 
of course, I am to marry her—took 
her back to her hotel. She told me about 
you, you know, and of course I guessed 
at once va 

“Did you tell her what you guessed ?” 

“No; I don’t know why I didn’t. 
Does it matter? Perhaps you can 
guess,” 

“No; it doesn’t matter now, in com- 
parison with this. Go on. You took 
her back to her hote!, and then?” 

“And just now—five minutes ago, ten 
minutes ago—lI get this.” He felt in the 
outside pocket of his dinner jacket, and 
brought out a crumpled letter. “A man 
brought it to me—a Frenchman; artisan, 
I should say, or grocer, or something. 
Brought it to me at my hotel.” He 
held the letter out to Charmian. 

Charmian conquered her revulsion 
against the letter as a loathsome thing, 
and read it: 


Dear Harvey: I am doing all this under 
protest, largely because I do not know what 
I am doing. I am writing this note in an 
automobile somewhcre out of Nice; I do not 
know where. 

A woman came to me after you left me; 
said she was a friend of that womar on the 
train of whom I spoke to you—Mrs. Mar- 
lowe, was it not? Said that Mrs. Marlowe 
wanted to see me about you. I went with 
her. I was so curious; dying to know about 
her. 

And now there are two men with us, and 
I am commanded to write this to you, or I 
may never see you again. It’s all so queer; 
I don’t understand it; and yet I write you 
because in some fashion I am frightened 
about it. 

I am commanded to tell you that no one 
but Aristide Maury can find me and bring me 
back to you; and that you are to tell this to 
that Mrs. Marlowe who was on the train 
and who, these people tell me, is at the Hotel 
di Viaggio. 

Is it all some sort of practical joke, or 
what? I am anxious to hear from you. 

SEATRICE. 


Charmian dared her son’s eyes only 
because she could not permit him to 
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see or realize her own panic. She knew 
what it meant—a trap for Aristide. A 
quick intuition told her now with posi- 
tiveness that it was all a plot away back 
to the point when Beatrice Sherrill en- 
tered her compartment in the train. 
And now 

“Did you show this to the police?” 
she asked Harvey calmly. 

“No. The man warned me not to. I[ 
came straight to you.” 

“TI think you are wise.” Charmian 
began to realize that the police were not 
much likely to help, considering how 
much an enemy Aristide was to half of 
France. 

“Wise? Not to go to the police?” 
And now a sudden overpowering rage 
of his seemed focused upon her. “What 
do you know about it? Something. 
More than you will tell me. You—my 
mother.” 

Charmian closed her eyes. 

“IT know nothing about it.” 

“But Aristide Maury—was not that 
the man—I remember 

“Yes. Aristide Maury is my hus- 
band.” 

“Your husband ?” 

“Yes; we are married.” 

So that was what he thought of her! 
Well, he probably had reason to think 
it. She hurried to change the sub- 
ject; guessed wildly at many things. 

“The map who brought you the note 
—where is he?” 

“Waiting for me at the hotel.” 

“Waiting to know what I should say 
to you?” 

“T think so.” 

“Tell him to come to me at once.” 

Relief came upon him now—a relief 
that seemed almost like sleep in con- 
trast with his former state, so obvi- 
ously, so completely did he relax, 

“Oh, then you do know about it?” 
he cried. 

Charmian said nothing. 

He insisted: 

“What does it all mean?” 
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“Nothing of any importance. Leave 
it to me.” 

“Then it is all right?” 

By this time.she had decided the mat- 
ter for herself. 

“Yes, it is all right, Harvey. A mat- 
ter of a day or two, perhaps, but all 
right.” 

“And about Beatrice 

“Perfectly happy.” 

“You are sure? A day or two, you 
say? And you can’t tell me?” 

“No, I can’t tell you. You must 
leave it to me.” 

She thought he must insist further. 
It hurt her the more that he did not. 
His faith in her was too great. 

“And so I may play my game to-mor- 
row with an easy mind?” he asked. 

“Yes,” 

After that he sat and chatted with 
her, still rather as a stranger and yet 
with his strangeness constantly thaw- 
ing; chatted to her of old times with- 
out a word of the present. In her 
mind she scarcely knew what he said, 
but he didn’t guess that. Then, declar- 
ing that he must be early to bed for his 
game the next day, he kissed her hand 
and went away. 

She stood amazed. 

And he had considered it all as noth- 
ing, as already finished. He had even 
asked her to be sure to watch him play 
the next day, and had asked for her 
best wishes for his success. All this she 
recalled after he had gone, though at 
the time she had not remembered hear- 
ing it. 

Nor did the affair resolve itself 
completely into a fact to be faced until, 
half an hour later, the Frenchman came 
to her. He was plainly, as she ex- 
pected, a man of power, of however 
humble origin or low breeding; a po- 
lice officer in plain clothes, for all she 
knew to the contrary, or perhaps even 
one of the Reds, for both of these 
classes were in mortal feud with Aris- 
tide. 
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“It needs not, I think, madame,” he 
said in answer to her natural question, 
“that you have further explanation. 
You are acquainted with the affairs of 
your husband. That knowledge should 
tell you everything.” 

“But the American girl—my son’s 
fiancée—may I not see her?” 

“Need you ask that question? You 
may see her when you come with Mon- 
sieur Maury.” 

“But how can I know that, if I 
do come with Monsieur Maury, you will 
let the American girl go her way?” 

He answered glibly: 

“We have no quarrel with Americans; 
least of all with her. She would be 
more than troublesome to—to me, if 
you like—as soon as she has served 
her purpose. Can you not believe that?” 
He spoke with an _ unquestionable 
naiveté that spoke, somehow, of a world 
of authority behind him. 

“And if Monsieur Maury,” she asked 
him, “decided to come into Europe, 


where may I find you, or Miss Sher- 


rill?” 

“I shall leave you my name and ad- 
dress. My card. My telephone num- 
ber is on it.” 

The card which he gave her told her 
nothing more than the name he bore, 
and, presumably, the best way to reach 
him. Nothing on it to show what he 
was or what he stood for. That again 
was to be expected. Charmian accepted 
it without a word. She knew too well 
what he stood for, to attempt to stir 
him by cajolery or by threats to meet 
her halfway. The choice was hers to 
make, and there was no issue but the 
one she chose. Her mind was clear on 
that point. 

To talk with Aristide, and at once— 
that was necessary. But how to man- 
age? Aristide dared not set foot in 
France. Yet a simple enough solution 
came to her. Nice was no distance from 
the Italian line, and official France could 
not touch him there, no matter what 
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free-lance fanatics might do. She sent 
a telegram to him: 

Come to me as soon as possible via Basle 
and Turin to Bordighera, avoiding France. 
Hotel des Alpes there. 

She had time tables brought, to cal- 
culate how many hours she must wait 
before he came to her. Two full nights 
must pass, in vain endeavor to sleep, 
in that worst of solitude occupied with 
the ceaseless mill of thinking what she 
should say when he did come. She 
must stay here through the next day, 
both to be promptly on hand in case 
of new developments and to keep Har- 
vey encouraged in case he needed it. 
She must even go to the tennis match 
the following afternoon, and see Har- 
vey play his game against the Austrian ; 
follow the match zestfully and cheer him 
on; because he would surely search for 
her in the grand stand, and, failing to 
find her there and in good spirits, would 
assuredly be thrown again into that ac- 
cess of worry and fear. All this she 
must do, she reasoned with a cold brain 
that seemed not to be hers. Then at 
night she would slip away from Nice, 
cross the line either by train, or by car 
along the Route des Corniches, that his- 
toric pass into Italy, hewn like a shelf 
on the face of the dizzy cliffs above 
the sea, and so spend her other sleepless 
night in Bordighera, awaiting Aristide 
on the morning after. 

And dawn found her with a new reso- 
lution. She called the Frenchman to 
her again. He came without question, 
naive and docile and even respectful 
in his servile way, but immobile and 
without pity. 

“Monsieur Maury will be here to- 
morrow morning,” she told him. “I 
must first talk with him. I can prom- 
ise nothing.” 

“Naturally, madame.” 

“But, if he accedes to your request 
—does what you want him to do, what- 
ever that may be—could not you have 
Miss Sherrill immediately at hand so 
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that no time may be lost?” She would 
not put herself in the position of plead- 
ing with this man openly, but no man 
could be so gross of perception as not 
to understand the haunting misery of 
spirit that underlay her speech. 

“She will be in Nice within half an 
hour of the time you want her.” 

“Is she now in Monaco, or on French 
territory ?” 

“IT can only tell you that she will 
be in Nice, or wherever else you will 
within reason, within half an hour a 

“Very well,” she interrupted, unwill- 
ing to endure longer his measured, in- 
domitable speech, when hearing it could 
serve no purpose. 

She dismissed him impatiently, and 
bethought herself of dressing for the 
tennis match. Harvey must be proud 
of her, must not see her drawn and 
haggard. Masseuse and a hairdresser— 
they would kill another two hours for 
her, and did. A half bottle of Chablis 
and a dry biscuit was all the lunch she 
could manage. Then she began to dress 
—a vivid and youthful sports suit she 
had had made in Brussels expressly for 
the occasion. 

But she had no more than finished 
her meager lunch when the telephone 
rang—a trunk call, from Bordighera 
across the line. It was Aristide, she 
found with astonishment. 

“T am here; just arrived,” he told 
her. “What has happened?” 

She shook violently at the sound of 
his voice—the voice of some specter, 
for he couldn’t be in Bordighera yet; or 
was it another trap? And yet it was 
his voice, 

“Impossible that you are there,” 
cried. 

“I came by airplane. There was no 
other way to get here quickly. When 
am I to see you? Are you safe and 
well? For Heaven’s sake, dear, I have 
been worried to death. When am I to 
see you, and how, and where? Are 
you detained, in any trouble?” All 


she 
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that flow of words she could not stem, 
nor did she try. 

After that incredible proof of his 
love for her, she had rather die than 
meet him. 

“No, no, nothing serious,” she gasped, 
half hysterical. “I was—was merely 
nervous Yet no pretext came to 
mind, 

He interrupted her floundering. “I 
know that something has happened. I 
must see you at once. I shall drive out 
the Corniches road to Ventimiglia. You 
get a car and come to me there, Watch 
that no one follows you. Come now.” 

No escape for her now, or he would 
come straight to her at whatever cost. 
She completed her dressing in any fash- 
ion she could, and had the hotel arrange 
at once for a car. Before she went 
down she stopped a moment, sat down 
resolutely at her desk and wrote: 

Dear Harvey: I am off to bring Beatrice 
back. Better that than watching you win, I 
shall see your next round. You shall dine 
with her to-night. CHARMIAN, 

Her signature was force of habit, 
but she let it go at that; liked it rather 
better than “mother,” really. The car 
was waiting for her—a great Darracq 
that seemed scarcely to be held in leash. 
She had the chauffeur drive round to 
the Metropole where Harvey was stay- 
ing, delivered her note in person to the 
clerk, and was off on her drive along 
the Corniches. 

Interminable time at whatever speed. 
The sea danced in her eyes, and the 
sun, as they wound the beetling rock 
shelf into Italy, but of all the passage 
she saw nothing until, on the brow of the 
first incline beyond Ventimiglia, she 
saw Aristide waiting in a car drawn up 
alongside the road. He was beside her 
in an instant, 

“Come with me. There are steps back 
here a few paces. We can climb up, 
and talk undisturbed.” 

Together they climbed up the wind- 
ing stone steps cut into the face of 
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the rock to the grassy plateau above; 
he his immaculate self again for all the 
ravages of the grueling journey that 
had brought him hither; she gay in 
her sports suit, but both of them hag- 
gard and drawn beyond description. As 
she went up in front of him, especially 
at the touch of his strong hand to help 
her past the steeper parts, it seemed to 
her as if no power on earth could draw 
the truth from her. But as they had 
gained the top, and sat for a moment 
there on the thick sward, with the whole 
expanse of the blue, sunlit bay before 
them, a new peace and some sort of se- 
curity came upon her. And when gently 
he bade her tell her story it was as if 
some strong spiritual demand of his had 
been made upon her to withhold noth- 
ing. 

He listened gravely and immobile to 
it all, from the time Miss Sherrill had 
been thrust into her railway carriage, 
up to the time she had that morning 
dismissed the Frenchman for the second 
time. 

After she had told her story she fell 
silent. The sea fascinated her. Its 
serene infinitude held out to her a 
temptation to which she surrendered 
herself. After a time she knew that 
Aristide was speaking to her in his 
grave, low voice. With dim conscious- 
ness she heard something of what he 
said—disjointed, broken words of this 
tenor: 

“Our life together—we have had it 
now. There is no more of it for us, 
with this new thing come into it. Al- 
ways henceforth I must be a source of 
suffering to you. After having taken 
so much as we have from Harvey, we 
cannot deny——” 


Then suddenly she broke in upon 
his self-communion: 

“Aristide, listen to me. 
you listen? 
I want to know.” 

He stared at her. 
men were! 


Aristide, will 
The sea has told me what 


How incredulous 
He even spoke to her in a 
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strain that told of his lack of compre- 
hension. 

“You are too tensely overwrought. 
We must accept. You must force your- 
self-———” 

“No, no, you don’t understand. I am 
thinking more clearly than I have ever 
thought. Listen to me.” 

In a few words that were an inspired 
marvel of conciseness, she outlined her 
plan to him. 

“You see,” she concluded, “the 
courage—that high point—— Do you 
love me enough il 

“The one thing to do,” said he 

“Now, if only you can get a guide 
who knows the road———” 

“There must be a hundred.” 

And so she returned to Nice, leav- 
ing Aristide there. She found the 
Frenchman. Reason was with her, and 
persuasion a hundredfold. Of course, 
if they took Aristide, they must take 
him on French territory, not in Monaco, 
Why, then, not deliver up the girl on 
French territory? The Frenchman was 
impressed; went away to seek the ad- 
vice of his mysterious superiors— 
French Secret Service, of course. An 
hour later he came back to her with 
agreement to her bargain. Yes, they 
would get the girl; drive out along 
the Corniches Road into French terri- 
tory until they came upon Aristide and 
herself. He warned her then that no 
fight would avail; he would bring men. 

Once more she retraced the road on 
the shelf of the precipice; slowly, this 
time, until again she found Aristide. 
He, too, had been successful. 

“It is certain death, they tell me.” 

“But there must be such a place.” 

“T have found the most advanta- 
geous.” 

“Aristide, have you fear?” 

“T shall have none at the time.” 

Then of other things they talked the 
afternoon away, seated in the same spot, 
until the sun sank low and twilight 
blotted out the horizon, 
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They scrambled back, down into the 
roadway. Aristide spoke to the chauf- 
feur of her car. Bank notes passed. 
Charmian and Aristide walked slowly 
back along the road toward France until 
they came to a spot which Aristide 
chose carefully. 

Here again they waited. Dusk was 
not yet fallen when two big cars came 
up, driving slowly. These stopped when 
they caught sight of the two who stood 
beside the road. There were half a 
dozen men in the first car; in the one 
behind it two men, a woman, and the 
girl, Aristide and Charmian shifted 
their position to the seaward side of the 
road, backs against the high stone wall 
built along the edge. Sharp commands 
in French actuated the men in the front 
car. 

Then Charmian acted. 

“Jump out and run with me as fast 
as you can, if you would save yourself,” 
Charmian cried in English; and none 
but the girl understood her. 

And small matter if they had under- 
stood Charmian. For even as she 
started toward the car where Miss Sher- 
rill sat, Aristide had climbed the wall 
and stood poised there, daring them. No 
one so self-controlled but that they must, 
for a few tense seconds at least, watch 
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with completest fascination the man 
poised high on the wall. 

Charmian reached into the car, caught 
the girl’s arm, and fairly dragged her 
out. She heard a man’s voice speaking 
in French—clearly that of the com- 
mander of the little expedition: 

“Make your choice, Monsieur Maury. 
Come with us or go to your death. To 
us it is one.” 

Charmian dared not look back. There 
came no sound of pursuit during those 
first seconds when she and the girl ran 
toward Italy. She had actually gained 
her waiting car before the concerted, if 
unconscious, cry of horror from the lit- 
tle expedition told her of the crisis. 

At Bordighera Charmian halted for 
the first time their wild dash. She sent 
the girl on at once in the car, command- 
ing her to report, for her safety, to her 
consul in Genoa, and to remain there 
until further news came. 

From the little Italian city she wired 
Harvey that all was well, but that he 
must be patient for more detail. She 
found without difficulty the tiny inn 
which her husband had designated as 
their next rendezvous. There she 
waited in the completest security for 
Aristide to come back to her from the 
sea. 
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KNOWLEDGE 


KNOW the pool is gray as steel; 

I know the garden garth is white, 
And that the bright auroras wheel 

Across the purple vasts of night. 


I know the lips of song are sealed— 

The fairy flutes the forest blew; 
I know the footpath through the field 
Is lorn and lonely, lacking you. 


I know earth’s beauty has withdrawn 
Deeply within its cloistral cell; 

And this I know—an April dawn 
Will one day exorcise the spell 


CLINTON SCOLLARD, 

















NTIL that last evening on board 

Giselda Carewe was not actu- 

ally aware of Thomas Brice An- 
drews. If, during the remainder of the 
transatlantic voyage, she had given him 
any thought at all, it had been as an 
elderly and rather tiresome acquaintance 
of her mother’s, and it never even re- 
motely occurred to her that his interest 
was centered in herself. 

It was not only that he was so much 
older—Giselda was eighteen and Thomas 
Andrews could not be far from fifty— 
but that he was so much more sophis- 
ticated, so much more worldly than she. 
It did not seem plausible that a man who 
was obviously widely traveled and 
wealthy, who apparently pdssessed an 
open sesame to the society of several 
continents, should be attracted by a shy, 
convent-bred girl with neither great 
wealth nor great position and whose en- 
tire experience of life had been circum- 
scribed by ivy-covered walls in southern 
France. It did not seem possible that 
her naive, direct beauty, vivid though it 
was, could win him from the subtle al- 
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lure, the poised savoir-faire of the more 
mature women, and yet, on this last 
night, as they stood on the deck of the 
huge liner, it was just this he was telling 
her in clever, well-worded phrases. 

“T am not asking for a decision now, 
my dear,” he said in a low voice. “That 
would scarcely be fair. While I feel 
sure that I know you, I realize that you 
do not know me at all. I must seem 
like a stranger to you, and perhaps, 
even a terrifying stranger.” 

“Oh, not terrifying, Mr. Andrews,” 
cried Giselda impulsively. 

“Well, I’m thankful for that, at 
least,” he replied smilingly. ‘However, 
I have so many handicaps—my age— 
and then, my dear, you are so beauti- 
ful.” 

Giselda was indeed beautiful as the 
light from the. saloon outlined her 
against the blackness of the night. Her 
soft hair gathered at the nape of her 
slim neck, her smooth brow, her wide 
gray eyes looking out at life with a mix- 
ture of fearlessness and timidity, her 
finely chiseled nose, her mouth holding 
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somewhat defiantly to the curves of 
childhood—ah, yes, she was beautiful. 

“In just a few days I am obliged to 
go on to South America in connection 
with a business deal,” continued Thomas 
Andrews, “and I am so afraid that by 
the time I get back you will have for- 
gotten me completely. You might even 
be married! So what I want to ask of 
you is whether you and Mrs. Carewe will 
not make the trip with me? It is a 
fascinating jaunt—I intend to stop off 
at the Bahamas and Cuba en route. 
Furthermore, we would travel on my 
own yacht—not with a dreadful crowd 
like this. You would enjoy it, 1 think, 
and—and you might learn to like me a 
little. Please, Miss Carewe—Giselda!” 

“Oh, but I think it would be just won- 
derful!” Giselda’s eyes were starry. “I 
have never been anywhere at all, you 
see. But, of course, I shall have to 
ask my mother. If she is willing to go, 
Mr. Andrews, I shall be so glad.” 

“Ti’s all settled then,” he smiled at 
her, “for I have already made certain 
that Mrs. Carewe is willing.” 

The four days which they had in New 
York were all too short for Giselda’s be- 
mused wonderment. Although it was 
her birthplace she had left it twelve years 
before and retained only the vaguest 
of childish memories of its grandeur. 
Everything filled her with delighted 
amazement ; everything was pleasant and 
joyous, save only one tiny detail which, 
insignificant as it was in itself, persisted 
in obtruding itself upon her. Brought 
up, as she had been, with extreme strict- 
ness, Giselda was meticulously careful 
of her belongings, and so, when she had 
reached her hotel and found the entire 
top tray of her neatly packed trunk in 
a condition of horrible disorder, she was 
unpleasantly surprised. But when this 
discovery was followed by the further 
fact that a handkerchief, given her as 
a farewell gift by her closest convent 
friend, was missing, Giselda was discon- 
solate. 
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“You know that isn’t like me, mother,” 
she said ruefully over and over again. 
“I can’t help feeling that some one has 
—well—meddled with my things.” 

Mrs. Carewe’s entirely sensible ex- 
planation that the customs men had 
doubtless mussed up her trunk, and that 
the handkerchief had fallen out during 
the process, failed entirely to convince 
her daughter, who persisted in her idea 
that some one had—meddled. 

However, all trivial unhappiness was 
forgotten during the magical days aboard 
the Eleutheria, Thomas Brice Andrews’ 
beautiful yacht. Thomas was a perfect 
host, charmingly attentive and solicitous, 
and Giselda took herself severely to task 
for the feeling of dislike with which he 
inspired her. She had every reason to 
be grateful to him; he was affording 
her the biggest thrill of her entire ex- 
istence, and his offer of marriage, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Carewe, was an honor. 
And, furthermore, still according to 
Mrs. Carewe, it was an honor not lightly 
to be cast aside. From every point of 
view, the older woman maintained, he 
was a highly eligible parti, and such 
was the influence of Giselda’s foreign 
upbringing that she accepted her moth- 
er’s dictate unquestioningly, if with re- 
luctance. The entirely irrefutable argu- 
ments brought in Thomas Andrews’ 
favor might conceivably persuade her to 
marry him, but they could not, some- 
how, banish that feeling of distrust. 

Giselda was thinking of this, and 
other things, one morning about a week 
after their departure, as she stood aboard 
the Eleutheria waiting for daybreak. 
Thomas had told her the evening before 
that they might sight the Bahamas very 
early in the morning, and that it was 
worth getting up for—even in the dark! 

As Giselda stood there everything was 
black about her, black and cool and balmy 
and calm, and then, so suddenly that she 
clutched the rail in sheer excitement, it 
was brilliantly sunlit and glaring and 
hot. And, in some peculiar, indefinable 
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manner, no longer calm, but terribly and 
thrillingly vital. 

“*And the dawn comes up like thun- 
der!’” murmured Giselda with awe. 

Where but a few moments before 
there had been that clusive nothingness 
which precedes daybreak, now lay a 
cluster of small islets surrounded by the 
bluest of dancing seas and canopied by 
the bluest of smiling skies. As the yacht 
glided closer she saw the waving fronds 
of graceful palms silhouetted against the 
azure horizon, upon this verdant 
background a color-generous hand had 
flung patches of riotous hues. 

The islands, it became apparent, were 
larger than they had seemed, and here 
and there Giselda could begin to discern 
traces of activity. Tiny, antlike crea- 
tures seemed to be scurrying about, with 
something vaguely unfamiliar in their 
aspect—ah, helmets, to be sure. And 
there were houses. Blue and pink houses 
that looked for all the world like the 
papier-maché-bedecked window of a 
pastry shop on the stage set of a musical 
comedy ! 

Now, mingling with the helmets there 
were red caps of an obviously official 
design, red coats aglitter with gold braid, 
and—marvel of marvels—gleaming, 
glistening scabbards which had every 
outward appearance of actually harbor- 
ing swords. 

“Quaint, aren’t they ?” 
elbow said suddenly. 

“Oh,” gasped the girl, 
me. Yes, they are quaint. More than 
quaint. They are bewitching.” 

“IT can remember when I felt just as 
you do about them,” smiled her host. 
“The magic Bahamas. Home of the 
buccaneers. So placid now—so stormy 
then. Many a galleon was 
dragged back into some lonely cove by 
ruthless, daring pirates; many a stolid 
merchant craft was halted in her placid 
course, never to sail again. Why, I 
named this very boat after one of those 
keys.” 


and 


a voice at her 


“vou startled 


captive 
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“The Eleutheria? I had wondered. 
It is such a pretty name.” 

“But the buccaneers are dead now, 
or reformed, which is worse, and the 
privateers have turned into profiteers 
who live on the gullibility of the tourist. 
Well, this is our first stop. You'd better 
run along and pack your trunk.” 

“But, Mr. Andrews “4 

“Mr. Andrews?” 

“Er—Thomas. 1l—er—forgive me, 
It is a little strange.” 

There was something pathetic in the 
words which reduced her from the 
eighteen actual summers of her near ma- 
turity to the estate of a little girl in 
perplexity. 

“TI trust the strangeness may wear off 
in time,” he replied lightly. “Now about 
that trunk——” 

“Oh, yes! I was just going to ask 
you whether you thought [ would really 
need it. I have unpacked it almost en- 
tirely.” 

“But they will want to entertain you, 
my dear child.” Thomas Andrews 
smiled at her. “You will want clothes.” 

“They are all hanging up in the state- 
room closet. Couldn’t I come aboard 
for what I need?” 

“The crew will have something else to 
do besides traveling to and from shore. 
Really, Giselda, you must forgive me if 
I insist. After all, it is a trivial matter, 
is it not?” 

“Indeed it is,” laughed the girl. “I'll 
pack it at once. And I want to tell you” 
—she looked into the eyes of her com- 
panion—“I really do appreciate—all 
this.” 


Giselda was enchanted by Nassau, 
with its beautiful white driveways like 
gleaming ribbons, overhung with mam- 


moth flowering bushes whose heavy, 
exotic scent mingled strangely with the 
salty freshness which errant breezes 
brought in from the ocean. 

The market, too, was wholly fascinat- 
ing. Most of the venders, seated on 
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hemp mats, and making no visible effort 
to dispose of their wares, had never 
been away from the island. The sky 
above, a coral reef underneath, and all 
about the bluest of water. There was 
something of fate in the calm of these 
islanders, something of the inevitable in 
their indifference. If they sold many 
fish, or many coral shells, or many 
sponges, or many atrocious souvenirs 
imported from New York, they ate 
heartily. If they sold less they still ate 
heartily. The island nourished them; 
why worry? 

But in the hotel, where Thomas Brice 
Andrews had engaged a suite for his 
little party, none of this indifference 
was manifest. The guests were made 
welcome—indeed they were a godsend, 
all the more so that they were unex- 
pected and had not arrived via the 
weekly steamer. Immediately plans were 
afoot for their entertainment, and so 
genuinely eager was the hospitality that 
Mrs. Carewe expanded visibly under its 
benign influence. 

“I’ve a couple of things I’d like to 
attend to this afternoon,” Thomas An- 
drews said at lunch. “Provided, of 
course, that you and Miss Giselda can 
find some way of amusing yourselves 
until dinner time.” 

“Indeed we can,” Mrs. Carewe smiled. 
“In the first place, there’s a dance in 
the hotel this evening, which means some 
attention to our clothes, and then, early 
this afternoon Lady Lathrop is to drive 
us about the island.” 

“Oh, mamma,” pleaded Giselda, “I 
don’t want to waste such a glorious day 
sitting still and being driven. I want 
to go across to Silver Cay.” 

“To what?” Mrs. Carewe raised her 
eyebrows. 

“It’s an island entirely devoted to 
swimming, and you know how much I 
love that.” Giselda was eager. “Every- 
body goes in the afternoon, they say. 
Can’t you make my excuses to the gov- 
ernor’s wife?” 
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“I suppose I can, if it’s all right,” 
Mrs. Carewe turned to Thomas An- 
drews. “What do you think? Giselda 
is a regular little sea animal, you know.” 

“By all means let her go and play,” 
laughed Thomas. “You don’t expect a 
pirate will abduct her, do your” 


When Giselda came out of her room 
that afternoon, her bathing suit and ban- 
danna flung over her arm, there was a 
peculiar gleam in her eye, and a stern 
grimness sat amusingly upon her lips 
as she carefully locked her door. 

“Please do not give this to any one 
until I return,” she instructed the hotel 
clerk gravely. “TExcepting my mother, 
of course,” she added. 

The young man placed the key in its 
little niche and smiled. What did the 
young lady think a hotel was anyway, 
he wondered? Several people had mas- 
ter keys to all the doors—the manager, 
and the chambermaids, the head waiter, 
the porter—to say nothing of the fact 
that almost any key would open almost 
any one of them! He decided that 
women were unaccountable—even pretty 
ones—and returned to the pensive peru- 
sal of his two-week-old newspaper. 

It was not until Giselda felt the suave 
warmth of the pellucid water about her 
shoulders that her preoccupation van- 
ished. She was a superb swimmer, en- 
tirely at home in the water, capable of 
coping with rolling waves or choppy 
seas, so that she cut her path through 
the mirrorlike surface with scarcely any 
effort. Above the sky, blue, translucent, 
below the coral bottom pinkly and re- 
motely visible, while here and there a 
little fish scurried about seemingly un- 
perturbed by her intrusion of his do- 
main. 

Beyond the Eleutheria was visible, a 
beautiful painted ship on an incredible 
painted ocean. What a pity Mr. An- 
drews—Thomas—was so old. And then 
that peculiar feeling she had about him— 
one might almost call it distrust. But, 
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of course, there was no foundation for 
it—none. It was probably simply the 
fact that he wanted to marry her, and 
that she didn’t want to marry him, that 
made her feel that way. And, oh! she 
did not want to marry him. In the ivy- 
covered convent in southern France 
where she had spent her childhood, she 
had dreamed often of a Prince Charm- 
ing who was good, and wealthy, and 
brave and—and young. But keeping 
pace with her dreams had been her edu- 
cation, and this had included the Con- 
tinental precept that, in matrimonial 
affairs, a daughter should heed the de- 
sires of her parents. And her mother 
seemed so set on this marriage. 

Dimly Giselda realized that it was 
largely a matter of money, and it was 
part of her foreign upbringing that the 
fact did not revolt her, but merely made 
her a little sad. Young Prince Charm- 


ings so rarely had wealth! 

So wrapped had she been in her mus- 
ings, and so effortless were the motions 
which carried her oceanward, that she 


noticed with sudden amazement that she 
had left the sandy reef far behind, so 
that the entire island was a mere speck. 
Hurriedly she turned about and began 
to swim back. The water was not so 
blue now, and cooler, somehow, and 
vaguely Giselda wondered whether she 
could possibly have been swimming the 
entire afternoon and whether evening 
were coming on. 

At that moment she became aware of 
a black dot approaching rapidly, and 
this presently became possessed of two 
powerful, churning arms, which were 
propelling a long, lean body in her direc- 
tion with amazing speed. Giselda was 
lost in delight over the swimmer’s beau- 
tiful form, so that she relaxed her own 
effort and gave herself over to admir- 
ing contemplation. 

The swimmer seemed to know by 
some sixth sense when he had reached 
her, for his head was totally immersed 
in the water, but he raised it now, shook 
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vagrant drops of water from his eyes, 
and glared at Giselda. 

“Haven’t you any sense?” he de- 
manded petulantly of the astounded girl. 
“Not any at all?” 

Praise which she had intended to ut- 
ter died in her throat. 

“Why, what do you mean?” she fal- 
tered. “Is it—late?” 

“Don’t you know?” Incredulity re- 
placed contempt. “If you are not ac- 
customed to these waters, what business 
have you out here alone?” 

“But I can swim,” declared Giselda 
hotly. 

“So I perceive,” the man retorted, a 
twinkle in his eye. 

“Well, then,” challenged 
“where’s the harm?” 

Even as she spoke there was a blind- 
ing flash of zigzagging lightning, fol- 
lowed by a deafening roar of-thunder, 
and almost immediately large drops of 
rain began to splash into the ocean. 

“But—the sun was shining!” gasped 
Giselda in amazement. 

Her companion laughed grimly. 

“You have nerve, anyway,” he said 
tersely. “Now, if you can swim, do it.” 

“But—where to?” demanded Giselda 
blankly. 

“T guess we'll have to put in at Tony 
Rocks,” he murmured. “That clump 
you see yonder. It’s about half a mile. 
We’d never make it back to Silver Cay 
in this Ah!” 

Another zigzag flash, another roar of 
thunder, and the rain ceased as abruptly 
as it had begun. The sky was even more 
ominous than before, and Giselda could 
scarcely distinguish the outline of her 
companion’s face. Underneath her body 
she could feel the insidious swell of the 
ocean as though it were preparing to rise 
up and overwhelm her. 

“We're in for it now,” declared the 
young man. “It won't calm until it 
rains again. I'll swim ahead; you fol- 
low. If I go too fast, call out.” 

It was a silent race over to the small 


Giselda, 
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cluster of rocks, and Giselda clenched 
her teeth and strove valiantly to keep up 
with the pace the other swimmer was 
setting. From time to time he glanced 
back over his shoulder and at such mo- 
ments she bared her teeth in a forced 
smile. All about them the gloom was 
thickening, and the sea, really angry at 
last, was heaving and rolling, buffeting 
the swimmers about relentlessly. Claps 
of thunder followed flashes of lightning, 
and these came ever faster and ever 
nearer until they trod on each other’s 
heels. 

It was when Giselda had decided to 
give up the struggle and make no at- 
tempt to go on that she felt a hand on 
her shoulder. 

“Vou can stand now,” a voice said 
in her ear. 

“If I can. stand,” 
swaying dizzily. 

Strong arms seemed mercifully to lift 
her into space, to bear her far, far away, 
over hill and dale, over hill and dale— 
her semiconscious mind kept singing the 
funny, childish refrain—to put her down 
carefully on a soft, grassy cushion, to 
sprinkle her face gently. Ah, no, that 
was the rain. What had he said, that 
strange young man whose eyes were so 
blue? That it would calm when it 
rained? 


she murmured, 


“Then it must be smooth now,” she 
murmured, raising fluttering eyelids un- 
certainly, 

“I thought you would never come to,” 
murmured the young man anxiously. 
“It’s pouring now. I guess that helped.” 

“Oh, gracious,” exclaimed Giselda 
weakly, “then we’ll get wet!” 

The absurdity of her words made her 
laugh merrily, for their bathing suits 
vere clinging about them and dripping 
puddles of water which contributed their 
iota to the surrounding moisture. 

“Heavens, I’m glad to hear you 
laugh,” the man said ruefully. “First 
you -pass out for twenty minutes e 

“As long as that?” marveled Giselda, 
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thinking of the momentary illusion of 
the “hill-and-dale” refrain. 

“More or less. I brought you up 
from the water’s edge and it’s way down 
there. Look.” 

“It was thoughtful of you to carry 
me as far as this,” said Giselda grate- 
fully, patting the clump of grass upon 
which she had been deposited. “Shall 
I say ‘Thank you?’” 

“Not necessary. You were dead game 
and you can swim, But it did give me 
a jolt when you sprang that wet busi- 
ness. I was afraid you might be getting 
delirious. All the same’—he looked 
thoughtfully at the girl—“suppose we 
get to some kind of shelter, if you can 
manage to walk. This may last for 
some time.” 

“Shelter? Here? Is there 

“Well, the wind is blowing westward, 
so that this side of the Queen’s Stair- 
way ought to shield us. Do you think 
you can make it?” 

“Giselda found that she could make it, 
although, to her surprise, it was that 
and only that, and the young man’s arm 
was a sturdy support. Fortunately a 
few steps brought them to the side of 
a tall slab of rock, rising vertically sky- 
ward. 

“Here we are,” smiled the young man. 
“Not very good, but the best thing on 
the island, at that. If the wind had 
come thé north or south, it 
wouldn’t have worked, so we may con- 
sider ourselves lucky. We will get dry 
here in time—unless the wind shifts. I 
only hope you don’t catch cold.” 

“Oh, I have no fear of that,” smiled 
Giselda. “How long do you think we 
will have to stay here?” 

“Either until the rain stops, the water 
calms down, and I can swim back for a 
boat, or until they notice our absence 
in Nassau and send out a scouting party. 
In any event, no more swimming for 
you to-day, young lady.” 

“Very well!” said the girl softly. 
“But please don’t call me young lady in 


” 


from 
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that tone of voice. My name is Giselda 
Carewe.” 

“Miss Carewe,” the man laughed and 
bowed. “And mine is Gregory Wind- 
ham Lathrop. Younger brother of the 
governor general of these islands and— 
at your service.” 

“The last you have already demon- 
strated,” Giselda said shyly. “Are you 
just visiting here, as we are?” 

“Will, I'm on a sort of—er—mission, 
really, but Polly—that’s my brother— 
has been pretty ill, so I stopped off here 
for a few days. I go on to Australia, 
via the Canal.” 

“But you are coming to the dance 
this evening, aren’t you?” she. asked 
eagerly. 

“Indeed I am, if we get back in time,” 
he replied fervently. Neither seemed 
aware of the incongruity of talking of 
balls while they were stranded on Tony 
Rocks in soaking bathing suits! 

“That’s nice,” sighed Giselda con- 
tentedly. “Indeed, everything is nice 
here, and romantic. For example, this 
tock. Didn’t you just call it the Queen’s 
Stairway? Such a lovely nathe.” 

“Isn’t it? And appropriate too, you 
know. It actually is a stairway, al- 
though you can’t see the steps from 
where you are standing. Of course, 
even from the front they are not intact. 
Four hundred years of this wind leave 
their imprint even on stone. No one 
knows exactly who did build it, but there 
is a legend . 

“Oh, please, won’t you tell it to me?” 
the girl asked eagerly. 

“Well, they have it that a certain 
Spanish princess was not happy at 
home,” began Gregory. “The court 
bored her, I suppose, and her duties 
palled, and the prince to whom she was 
betrothed was very, very old.” 

“Poor young princess!” whispered 
Giselda. 

“At that time the Bahamas were under 
the Spanish rule, which, as you doubt- 
less know, they have been spasmodically 


every so often as late as the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. But the 
young princess had never even heard of 
these islands. One day, there came to 
the palace gates a handsome, swarthy 
merchant bearing marvelous materials 
which he offered for the wedding gown 
of the princess. These were textiles 
such as had rarely been seen before in 
Spain, and the princess, unhappy though 
she was at the prospect of her approach- 
ing nuptials, still took womanly delight 
in the beauty of the silks, and sent one 
of her women to ask the merchant 
whence they came and what he wanted 
for them. But the merchant would give 
no answer, demanding instead to speak 
a word with the princess herself.” 

“How utterly lovely,” murmured 
Giselda. 

“They have it that he was very young, 
and strong, and handsome. And, of 
course, very bold. Very unlike the old 
prince whom she was to marry, if we 
are to believe the tale. Just what he 
said to the princess is not known—not 
even in the legend. But his words must 
indeed have been persuasive, for when 
her women returned to the room, she 
was nowhere to be found.” 

“Lucky princess!’ sighed the girl. 
“She had lots of courage.” 

“Courage?” Gregory looked at her 
questioningly. “Didn’t I say he was 
young and handsome and everything he 
should be?” 

“But he was a merchant,” demurred 
Giselda, “and the queen, doubtless, ex- 
pected her to marry some one of her 
own rank—the prince. That was her 
duty.” 

“For Heaven’s sake!” Gregory stared 
blankly at the girl. “I didn’t know there 
was a woman extant who held such ar- 
chaic notions. Pardon me,” he apolo- 
gized, “but you have quite floored me, 
you see.” 

“T suppose my ideas do seem quaint to 
you,” smiled Giselda. “TI learned them, 
you see, in a convent in southern France. 
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But I am beginning to wonder whether 
they will work in the world outside. 
Anyway, I hope the princess was 
happy.” 

“She was, but not for long. Her lover 
brought her here to Tony Rocks which, 
they say, he owned. There he had carved 
a stairway out of the living rock, and 
atop it he had built his castle. He lifted 
his queen up into his arms, carried her 
up the stairway, and disappeared within 
his castle. And neither was ever seen 


again.” 





“Oh! What happened? Did they 
—were they x5 
“The castle fell to pieces. So the 


story runs. And now there is bad luck 
connected with the stairs—at least in the 
eyes of the ignorant natives—and not a 
mother’s son of them will set foot on 
this island. Now, what do you think 
of that ?” 

“I think it is ever so thrillingly ro- 
mantic,” sighed Giselda. “Just like 
everything else here.” 

“Romantic perhaps,” Gregory spoke 
dryly, “but slightly too improbable for 
my Anglo-Saxon common sense. And 
a little too coherent and explicit in detail 
for a mere—legend. In fact, I’d wager 
it’s cultivated and fostered for the pur- 
pose of covering illicit activities. You 
know these people have the blood of 
pirates in their veins.” 

“That’s even better!” Giselda’s eyes 
were shining. “You mean some sort 
of—of buccaneering ?” 

“Well, in a modern sense. I’ve been 
having some talks with Polly about it, 
and he quite agrees with me. You see, 
every so often, things disappear from 
the island—huge quantities of hemp on 
which the duty is high, large stores of 
liquor—things of such bulk that they 
could never be moved unless there were 
some hiding place to which they 
could be brought gradually and from 
which they could be taken by some 
—well, invisible method. I'll con- 
fess I haven’t an inkling what that 


, 
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method could be, but I feel pretty cer- 
tain of my hypothesis, all the same. 
Then, too, things appear—are smuggled 
in—opium which the natives adore, and 
guns and cartridges which they adore no 
less. That might just be an ordinary 
matter of clever smuggling. But Polly 
has been informed that Nassau is being 
used as a sort of storage place for stolen 
goods, and we think the Queen’s Stair- 
way is in some manner connected with 
it. We don’t, of course, actually know 
anything definite. If Polly were not 
afraid of causing an uprising, he would 
investigate it, of course, but the people 
are that superstitious it would be a seri- 
ous matter to put a stick of dynamite 
under their fabulous stairway.” 

“Gracious!” gasped Giselda. 

“Polly says he had begun to believe 
the home office was mistaken about our 
being a storage place for stolen goods, 
and that the rest was just-—coincidence, 
until the arrival of this yacht to-day. 
The Eleutheria, 1 think the name is.” 

Giselda stared unbelievingly at the 
speaker. The Eleutheria! 

“Perhaps you’ve seen her owner—he 
says he’s the owner. Andrews is his 
name.” 

Giselda nodded. At that moment it 
was a physical impossibility for her to 
utter a sound. 

“Well, Polly isn’t quite certain there’s 
anything wrong, because what happened 
before was before his“time. You see 
he’s been here only a little over a year. 
But there was a man here who used to 
make this a sort of stopping place with 
hi§ yacht. And the boat and the man 
fit Polly’s description of the other fellow 
perfectly. They say he had some of 
the natives in his employ, and stored 
things here. Very precious things. Un- 
til their owners, or the police, or who- 
ever might chance to be interested, gave 
up the search. However, they never 
thing makes me a trifle uneasy, because 
I have something extremely valuable in 
really found out anything. The whole 
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my care. Another point of resemblance 
to the other man is that this Andrews 
has a decoy. The last time the other 
fellow stopped here, he had a bunch of 
Russian children along—refugees.” 

“A—a decoy?” Giselda’s tongue 
tripped over the word. 

“Well, those two women who were 
aboard the Eleutheria. Polly says that, 
if this is our man, it’s quite obvious the 
women don’t know anything about it. 
But Emily—that’s Polly’s wife—feels 
differently about it. She says the 
women may know, and so she has them 
out driving to see whether 

“Stop,” cried Giselda sharply. 
stop! I- 
women !” 

It seemed to call Gregory up short, 
too, and for a long moment his gaze 
was troubled. 

“Well,” he said at last, “as I told you, 
we don’t really know. We may be—I 


“Oh, 


we—I am one of those—those 


hope we are—mistaken.” 
“But I am afraid,” said Giselda in a 
small, tense voice, “I am very much 


afraid that you are not.” 

“What do you mean?” He wheeled 
about and faced her. “Do you—do you 
know something ?” 

“It may turn out to be nothing, after 
all.” Giselda was trembling. “But 
even at the time I thought it was strange. 
You see, when we came ashore, I didn’t 
want to bring my trunk. It seemed such 
a bother. But Mr. Andrews insisted. I 
thought then how peculiar it was he 
should be so—well, almost rude about a 
trifle, and I gave in. After all, it was 
unimportant. Then, after lunch, I wis 
looking for my bandanna in the top tray 
of my trunk, and as I was feeling about 
—I didn’t want to take everything out— 
my fingers encountered something hard. 
I didn’t suspect even then that it did 
not belong to me. J just thought it was 
something from another part of the 
trunk that had become misplaced.” 

“Yes?” whispered Gregory, his voice 
tense. 
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“It came to me in a flash haw upset 
my trunk had been in New York. Oh, 
1 haven’t told you about that! Why it 
was all torn to pieces in the strangest 
way, and a handkerchief, a gift I valued, 
was gone. And—and Mr. Andrews was 
there with us, too. I don’t know just 
why I did it—it was that memory a—a 
certain distrust I have been feeling. 
Anyway, I took the box e 

“The box!” Gregory clutched Gisel- 
da’s arms. “Did you say box?” 

“Ves, I—a small——-” 

“Tin box with a wooden one inside 
and a e 

“Sort of hook instead of a lock. How 
did you know?” 

“How do I know?” Gregory loos- 
ened his hold on the girl and dropped 
his head into his hands. “Oh, God, how 
do I know?” 

“Do you mean—it is yours?” 

“No, not mine. That would be too 
blessed.” His voice was bitter. “It was 
entrusted to me by one of my closest 
friends who is in charge of a hospital 
in England. It is the largest quantity 
of radium that has ever been transported 
from one country to another, and I 
was supposed to be its guardian until 
it reached Barton Crane. He’s a radio- 
therapist, but since his accident he con- 
fines himself to experimental work. He 
has done more good to humanity, they 
say, than any other man living. But 
he can’t move from his wheel chair— 
and he’s in Australia. A hospital down 
there paid a fabulous price for the stuff. 
And I, like a fool, thought I was taking 
no risk in stopping off to see Polly-——” 

“But he is your brother,” offered 
Giselda extenuatingly. “And he had 
been ill.” 

“IT know, but that is no excuse. I 
did not even tell him about the radium 
for fear he would worry. So, instead 
of locking it into his vaults, I kept it 
in my room. And now——” 

“It is safe,” cried Giselda, her eyes 
alight. 


’ 











“TI am very much afraid that it is not,” 
said Gregory somberly. “When you re- 
turn you will doubtless find your trunk 
ransacked and the precious box— 
gone.” 

“But still it is safe, don’t you see?” 
She spoke urgently. “Oh, couldn’t you 
swim back at once, and make sure? And 


then, afterwards, you can come back— - 


or send—for me. You see, I was so 
troubled about the coincidence of the 
handkerchief and the strange box that 
I opened it up, and opened the wooden 
one, and took out the contents and 
slipped them behind the dresser where 
the base board in the wall concealed 
them beautifully. And I put the box 
back into its place with—a little absorb- 
ant cotton in its insides!” 

Gregory gazed at Giselda in incredu- 
lous amazement. 

“Oh, you angel, you angel!” he cried, 
his eyes alight. “If only it worked. At 
that, it—I bet it did! He wouldn’t think 
—and, if he did, he couldn’t very well 
search the entire room without attract- 
ing notice. In broad daylight Of 
course I can swim back now. But be- 
fore I go may I—can I——”_ He bent 
his head to hers. “I have,” he an- 
nounced triumphantly after a moment. 

“Yes,” whispered Giselda shyly, “and 
it was very sweet.” 

“It was just the—the forerunner of 
others,” he smiled. “Of course, it’s pre- 
posterous of me to ask you—you 
scarcely know me—and yet the whole 
day has been preposterous, and I shall 
ask you when I come back. You won’t 
be afraid all alone? You'll hold out?” 
he asked anxiously. 

“T’ll hold out,” 
valiantly. 





answered Giselda 
lt was not until Gregory was shoulder 
deep that he turned once more and 
looked back at Giselda. She was stand- 
ing just as he had left her, her hair 
floating in the wind, her slim young 
figure erect and fearless. 
“I'll hurry back as quickly as I can,” 
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he called reassuringly, and then in a 


lower voice he added: “Darling!” 

But something of her bravado de- 
serted Giselda as she watched the ever- 
diminishing figure of the swimmer dis- 
appear from view, and it was with a 
well-nigh panic-stricken look that she 
glanced fearfully about. Soon it would 
be night and then—and then, Gregory 
would be back, she reminded herself 
sternly. 

“Meanwhile, I’ll have a look at the 
front of the stairway,” she murmured. 
“That will give me something to do 
until—so I won't Well, it will give 
me something to do.” 

In front, the steps were still distinctly 
visible, although they were, for the most 
part, overgrown with weeds. Here and 
there one had crumbled or was about 
to crumble, and Giselda shivered at the 
thought of what would happen to an 
intrepid climber. The other side of the 
stairway was practically identical to 
that on which they had found shelter, 
except that the outlook was oceanward. 
Once again she glimpsed the Eleutheria, 
far off, to be sure, but slimly and allur- 
ingly beautiful as ever. 

Giselda was lost in contemplation, her 
eyes fixed regretfully on the graceful 
outlines of the yacht, when suddenly her 
attention became fixed. Something more 
dense than air seemed to be floating 
over the Eleutheria. Surely not smoke? 

Dusk was fast gathering and Giselda 
strained her eyes to make sure that the 
unbelievable thing was not an optical 
illusion, a mirage, perhaps. If the Eleu- 
theria were indeed moving—leaving, 
why Gregory was right and Thomas— 
Mr. Andrews—was a thief. A sudden 
gust of wind displaced the haze which 
hovered over the yacht and showed that 
it was indeed smoke which was issuing 
in a thin stream from her funnel. 

“Oh,” cried Giselda aloud, “stop, 
stop!” 

Immediately she realized the absurd 
futility of her outcry. She hoped— 
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prayed Gregory’s radium was safe. 
Suppose Mr. Andrews had found it be- 
fore he left! Suppose—— Her 
thoughts ceased abruptly as she felt the 
granite slab behind her give way. Be- 
fore she could step aside, or turn to look, 
a firm arm had encircled her waist, 
while a large, hairy hand was placed 
over her mouth. 

“Quit that!’ a voice muttered hoarse- 
ly in her ear, and, in spite of her panic 
at this sudden turn of events, Giselda 
could not help feeling faint amusement 
that her captor did not entirely realize 
how thoroughly he had seen to it that 
she “quitted that.” 


When the tense little party in the 
government motor boat reached Tony 
Rocks about two hours later, night had 
fallen, black, velvety and sinister. Over- 
head the sky hung low, devoid of stars. 
The huge, somber, somnolescent mass 
of the stairway loomed menacingly 
against the less opaque blackness of the 
air, the almost deathlike stillness of the 
islet was emphasized by the swirling 
and greedy lapping of the surrounding 
water, 

The feeling of apprehension which 
had been enveloping Gregory during the 
short ride grew more poignant as the 
boat approached the rocks. Perhaps the 
noise of the motor was drowning out 
the sound of Giselda’s welcoming cry, 
and yet he felt certain he would have 
heard her call through greater din than 
this. 

At his side Mrs. Carewe sat with 
drawn face and tightly clenched hands. 
She had had little to say when she 
heard the brief outline of the story. 
Just, “It is my fault,” and, “I am going 
along.” In this latter she had persisted 
in spite of all efforts at dissuasion, had, 
indeed, in the end, merely taken her 
place in the boat and urged the others 
to hurry. 

A hand slipped behind the dressing 
table in Giselda’s room had convinced 





Gregory that his precious cargo was in- 
deed safe, as she had said it would be, 
A quick glimpse through strong field 
glasses had shown that Thomas An- 
drews had no knowledge of the subter- 
fuge, and was proceeding, under cover 
of falling dusk, to betake himself and 
his empty box toward his next destina- 
tion. 

The governor, too ill himself to ac- 
company his brother, had placed a gov- 
ernment motor boat, six soldiers, and 
four husky, dusky, and thoroughly 
armed policeman at his service. The 
boat was a speedy little craft and they 
were racing toward Tony Rocks with a 
velocity second only to the desire in 
Gregory’s heart and the anxiety in Mrs, 
Carewe’s soul. 

Scarcely had the trembling of the keel 
of the boat shown that they had touched 
the sandy reef when Gregory had 
jumped ashore, his flashlight throwing 
weird circles of brightness into the per- 
vading gloom. It was as he had feared, 
as something had warned him it would 
be. Giselda was not there! 

“Perhaps you had better stay in the 
boat, Mrs. Carewe.”” Gregory attempted 
to make his voice sound matter-of-fact. 
“Giselda is probably up near the stair- 
way where I left her.” 

In reply, Mrs. Carewe merely took his 
arm and started climbing at his side 
while the others fell noiselessly into step 
behind them. 

Gregory was relieved to find that 
Giselda was not near the stairway, as he 
had suggested, for her presence there 
could have meant but one thing: that 
one of the loose rocks had fallen and 
struck her. This was what he had 
feared. He had expected to find her 
lying unconscious, even as she had lain 
those few hours before. As he stood 
in the darkness he seemed to feel her 
hair clinging to his cheek in soft ten- 
drils as it had clung that other time 
when he stooped over her to see whether 
she was breathing. The thought con- 

















sumed but an infinitesimal fraction of 
a second, yet to Gregory it encompassed 
all eternity and he derived strength from 
it, and vision. 

Since it was apparent that Giselda was 
not on the surface of the island, she 
must be somewhere underneath. It was 
scarcely probable that she could have 
left it, or-—been taken away. The posi- 
tion of the Eleutheria when he had 
sighted it through his brother’s field 
glasses had indicated that the boat must 
have been under way before he left 
Tony Rocks—while he was still with 
Giselda. There was not another strange 
craft in the harbor. No, Giselda was 
there, somewhere. Underneath. Un- 
derneath—the stairway ! 

Turning on his flash light, he walked 
about the huge pile of rocks, his eyes 
narrowed in thought. If that were so, 
there must be an opening somewhere. 
In back solid rock, one with the island 
itself. No hope there. This side where 
they had stood, solid rock, too—a con- 
tinuation of the rear, in front the steps, 
decrepit, crumbling, but manifestly au- 
thentic, and overgrown with weeds and 
ivy, dotted with ant hills. No human 
foot had trod those steps in many years. 
The other side looked like solid rock, 
too; looked like it, and yet——- Greg- 
ory peered closer. Looked like solid 
rock, but was not. The marks of artifi- 
cial graining were faintly visible, and a 
hinge there. It was a door. Steel, per- 
haps, or even painted wood! 

Gregory hesitated. He might have 
the men fire that door, of course, but, 
if it were only wood, their bullets might 
penetrate, and somewhere behind it was 
Giselda. And yet what other way could 
there be of forcing an entrance? 

“Sergeant!” Gregory wheeled about 
and spoke to one of the shadows behind 
him. “Place your men in formation 
on this side of the stairway. I shall 
stand up close against it there, where I 
believe there is a door. When I am 
teady I will flash my light three times 
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and at my signal have the men fire all 
together into the air. If any one fires 
back, have them drop to the ground. 
I want no shooting into the stairway 
while Miss Carewe is there. lf, how- 
ever, the door opens, as I believe it will, 
have thein rush it—and quickly. Un- 
derstand ?” 

“Yes, sir,’ whispered the sergeant, 
“and, if nothing happens, what then?” 

“That is the most pessimistic view- 
point of all,” answered Gregory. “I re- 
fuse to consider it. Mrs. Carewe, we 
are going to do a little bluff shooting and 
a stray bullet might find you, in the dark. 
Please stand over here on this side of 
the stairway where you will be out of 
danger. When I know anything defi- 
nite, I'll call you.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Carewe, her 
voice firm. Then, placing her hand on 
Gregory’s arm, she added gently: “Don’t 
be too foolhardy, please.” 

There were tears in Gregory’s eyes as 
he raised her slender hand to his lips. 
They were wonderful women, this 
mother and daughter. Valiant women, 
who inspired a man and made him long 
to serve. If only he was not too late 
to serve the one he loved! 

Quickly he flattened himself against 
the side of the stairway, raised his flash 
light high above his head, and signaled 
three times. Almost instantly there was 
a flash of powder, the roar of firing, and 
the patter of empty bullets falling to 
earth. Like the lightning, the thunder, 
and the ensuing rain! 

Gregory remembered how game Gis- 
elda had been out there, and he hoped 
her courage had not deserted her now. 
With strained eyes he watched the place 
where he thought the door would open, 
and tensed his muscles as he saw it be- 
gin to slide slowly, almost imperceptibly. 
Quickly he stood away from it so as not 
to impede its motion. 

Ah! whoever was within was afraid 
of dying there, and, indeed, he had good 
cause. The door was opening now, faster 
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—a crack, a hand; room for a man’s 
body to pass through—his. At his back 
he could feel the stir and push of the 
sergeant’s men; before him a hairy arm 
seemed to be impeding his passage, but 
he thrust it aside impatiently and made 
with sure instinct to a huddled “form in 
a corner of the cave, thrown into dim 
relief by the uncertain light of flickering 
candles, and lying limply as though flung 
there by some ruthless hand. 

It was indeed Giselda, hands and feet 
bound with coarse rope, her mouth 
stuffed full of hemp, none too clean at 
that. Giselda, who, in spite of every- 
thing, was neither unconscious nor 
trembling; who, as soon as he had un- 
bound her, placed her arms about his 
neck and her dear head confidingly on 
his breast. Giselda—his Giselda. 

The soldiers and policemen made 
short work of the hairy individual who 
had barred Gregory’s entrance. 

“Tt’s Larritan, sir,” explained the 
sergeant, “one of our habitual drunk- 
ards and chronic criminals. Been out 


of jail for a year this time, and it’s a 
record for him. Of course, it’s easy to 
understand how he kept out of stir this 
time. Drank himself full here—begging 
your pardon, miss—and slept it off here, 
too, and didn’t come over to town un- 


less he was partly sober. Eh, Larri- 


tan?” 

A growl was the sole answer to this, 
but something menacing in the sergeant’s 
glance seemed to force the brute to re- 
luctant speech. 

“Eh, sor, it warn’t my fault,” he 
groaned, glancing toward Giselda. “The 
boss told me t’ let nobody onto the 
island. ‘Lock em up and tie ’em fast, 
Larritan,’ he says, ‘if they come a-nosey- 
ing.” ” 

“The boss? This fellow Andrews, I 
suppose.” The sergeant glowered at the 
culprit. “We’ll be doing the locking up 
now, for a space, my hearty, and the ty- 
ing, too, if you show signs of getting 
frisky.” He turned to the group of 


men behind him. “Take him to the boat 
and watch him good,” he said grimly, 
“I’m going to have a peep at this here, 
now, boodwar.” 

It was not long before he returned 
and his eyes were glowing with excite- 
ment. 

“This is a find and no mistake,” he 
cried exultingly. “The captain will be 
coming over to see it, and maybe even 
the governor himself. Why there’s a 
tunnel runs clear through tothe water, 
and at the end there are at least two 
steel doors, and maybe three, I couldn’t 
tell. Anyway, they have it fixed so they 
can get out of them by opening one at 
a time and closing it behind them, so as 
not to flood the passageway. Some 
clever work, that! And they take their 
loot up in barrels. Why, I saw stand- 
ing right there “ 

Suddenly he became aware that 
neither Gregory nor Giselda were listen- 
ing. They seemed to be immersed in 
their own conversation and, shrugging a 
philosophic shoulder, the sergeant de- 
parted boatward, to audiences new. 

“T knew you would come,” whispered 
Giselda. “Only I prayed it might be 
soon.” 

“Darling!” He clasped her more 
closely. “And all the while you lay in 
this dreadful hole under that horrible 
stairway.” 

“Tt isn’t horrible!” Her eyes shone. 
“It is beautiful and romantic and it 
brought me my—prince.” 

“And me my queen,” whispered Greg- 
ory. “Oh, Giselda!” 

“Aren’t you going to catch cold in 
that bathing suit?” she asked him after 
a few moments. “It’s rather foolhardy 
to——” 

“Foolhardy!” Gregory clapped his 
hand to his head. It was the same word 
Mrs. Carewe had used, before he had 
said he would call her. And she had 
been standing outside all this while. 
“Your mother!” he gasped to the as- 
tounded girl, and rushed out of the cave. 
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“Oh, dear, I’m ever so sorry,” he be- 
gan as he approached the older woman, 
but Giselda had flung herself into her 
mother’s arms, and neither had ears for 
him at this moment. 

Later, as they were returning to Nas- 
sau in the little motor boat, Gregory 
leaned toward Mrs. Carewe. 

“It was unforgivable of me to let 
you stand out there all that while,” he 
apologized. “I don’t know what could 
have made me forget.” 

“I do,” interrupted Mrs. Carew, smil- 
ing. “Besides, I knew that everything 
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must be all right, or you would have 
called me quickly enough. And then, 
I saw the sergeant come out of the cave 
—on tiptoe.” 

“Oh, mother!” Giselda blushed rosily. 
“And to-morrow Gregory has to go on 
to Australia, and after that back to Eng- 
land, and we missed the dance.” 

It did not seem incoherent to Mrs. 
Carewe’s understanding ears. 

“Well, we were going to South 
America,” she said musingly, “but I 
shouldn’t wonder if Australia would be 
a far more interesting trip!” 


RAIN 


MYSTERIOUS skies in deepening gray, 
Cloud curtains drawn as for a play, 

Expectant trees are whispering round, 

Birds flying swiftly, homeward bound, 

A stir of unrest in dusty places, 

Old men lifting inquiring faces— 


And then the rain! 


It rushes and pours in watery sheets ; 

It drenches the windows and sweeps the streets; 
Freed from the ugly stains of drought 
The wet earth flings fresh fragrance out. 
A misty sun now ventures forth 

And casts his radiance on the earth, 
The storm becomes a crystal stream 

Of magic ribbons all agleam 

With gems of light which break and fall 
In silver stars and lovely flowers 

That flash and dance in sunlit bowers, 
Held in a fragile moment’s thrall, 

Then melt in music as they go 

To where new lakes and rivers flow. 

The gutters laugh, sweet blossoms quaff, 
And men give thanks in earth’s behalf. 
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HERE seemed at first to be no 

I particular reason why Sylvia 

should have wakened at that mo- 
ment. She lay for a few drowsy sec- 
onds wondering where she was, con- 
scious only of the velvet blackness, the 
utter quiet. 

Realization came lazily. Of course! 
This was Uncle David’s library, in 
Uncle David’s big old house, much too 
far downtown to be fashionable, thank 
goodness, she sleepily remembered. 
Realization grew a bit more insistent. 
That musty smell? Oh, yes! The 
house had been closed so long—nearly a 
year, since the day Uncle David died; 
all the time she had been in Egypt with 
Aunt Sue. A postscript to this thought 
nudged Sylvia as she was dropping to 
sleep again: not Uncle David’s house 
any more—her house; her very own 
house in the old-fashioned street which 
at this hour before dawn was quiet as 
a country lane. Even with the thought, 
slumber dragged her gently down, down 
to comfortable, far depths. 

It came again, that faint sound of 
menace. Instantly Sylvia’s eyes flew 
wide. A curious prickle ran through 
her veins. Could it be a mouse over in 
the corner? Or a draft rustling some 
bit of paper? 

A delicate clash of metal cut the dark- 
ness. Why, that—that must be one of 
the handles on the rosewood secretary 
over by the door. There! Another 


handle jingled. Naturally, it wouldn’t 
be a burglar or anything like that. 

Sylvia, thoroughly awake now, 
strained her ears for telltale sounds. 
Marie, she knew, slept like a log, even 
though a scream could penetrate to the 
bedrooms upstairs. Marie had been 
right. A real bed in a real bedroom for 
her, even if the room was unaired and 
the furniture huddled in corners. No 
truly respectable person, Marie’s raised 
eyebrows had hinted, would cast herself 
down to sleep on a couch before an 
empty fireplace merely because home- 
sickness and sentiment made the library 
seem less lonesome than the ghostly 
rooms on the upper floor. No rational 
being, indeed, would have insisted on 
spending the night in a house which, 
somehow, the caretakers had neglected 
to air and set to rights. Were there 
not good hotels a little way uptown? 
Could not one live in hotel comfort 
while the house was being put in order? 

If it had been proper for a lady’s 
maid to sniff, Marie would have sniffed. 
Instead, she lowered her raised eye- 
brows, looked her disapproval, and 
locked herself inside a bedroom where 
no cries from the library would ever 
have disturbed her. 

A sudden glimmer of light, dramatic 
indeed as a scream, sent these thougits 
flying from Sylvia’s brain. Some one 
had scratched a match—some one was 
over there in the corner! 
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While she stared, half incredulous 
yet, at the glimmer which brushed the 
ceiling with a mere blur, the scent of 
the match drifted over to couch 
where she lay, and then a brighter radi- 
ance leaped, steadied, and remained. 
One of the big black candles on the 
secretary top had been lighted. 

\ drawer opened. Papers crackled. 
A tiny clink came, as if Uncle David’s 
pen tray had been jostled. Could Marie 

but of course it must be Marie. It 
had to be Marie. 

In her heart, Sylvia knew that it 
The pounding of her pulse re- 
futed this possibility. It might be Stew- 
art—but, no! Stewart was in Virginia, 

little miffed, perhaps, because Uncle 
David had left the house to his sister’s 
daughter instead of to his brother’s son. 
If Stewart came, he would come openly, 
with that lordly air which Sylvia hated 
but which many women loved. Stewart 


the 


wasn't. 


wouldn’t come like—-like a thief in the 
night. 
Between the candlelight and her eyes 


rose the huge, cushioned back of the 
couch on which she had been sleeping. 
It shielded Sylvia from observation, but 
it shielded the intruder, also. Sylvia 
hadn’t ridden to hounds in Virginia nor 
skied at St. Moritz nor gone across the 
desert with Arab caravans for nothing. 
She had acquired the boldness of the 
young woman whose wealth habitually 
inspires deference and whose looks in- 
variably inspire admiration. Sylvia sat 
up. 

The man was bending over the sec- 
retary, rummaging through its corners 
with such diligence that he failed to hear 
the slight stir from the couch across the 
room. It was evident that he thought 
the thouse deserted. In spite of her 
heartbeats, Sylvia smiled 
grimly at his fruitless errand. Did. he 
suppose the Lloyd emeralds were tossed 
into a desk drawer? Or did he imagine 
Uncle David thad left his famous canary 
diamond in the pen tray? Recollection 
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of these jewels safe in their bank vault, 
and the further recollection of how little 
inoney and how few ornaments she had 
brought with her to the house, gave the 
girl a congratulatory glow. 

An athletic-looking chap, she noted, 
careful to observe details—broad shoul- 
ders and narrow waist; some kind of a 
dark suit, and a cap pulled low on his 
forehead. He seemed to be glancing 
through what letters he found. Once 
he held a document of some sort near 
the candle flame, and she saw his hands. 
They were more than well shaped; they 
were beautiful—‘for a man’s,” she 
qualified, her glance traveling over the 
long, strong-looking fingers. 

As he bent again to the desk, turning 
a trifle to pull out the lower drawer, 
she caught sight of his face for the 
first time. Dark and pointed, with a 
jaw set just now in a none-too-pleasant 
line, it was a face, determined, keen, 
and rather boyish in spite of the little 
black mustache. His eyes—were they 
blue? Anyway, he didn’t look a bit as 
a yegg ought to look. His clothes, too, 
seemed to fit better than those you’d ex- 
pect a housebreaker to wear. He was 
evidently a gentleman burglar. Sylvia 
grinned at ‘her own romantic decision. 
She could grin now that her heart had 
almost got back to normal pulsations. 
Somehow, she didn’t feel a bit afraid 
since she had seen his face-—we-ell, not 
much afraid. She couldn’t imagine his 
shooting her—not unless she screeched. 

He seemed to have gone through the 
secretary pretty thoroughly. With an 
angry gesture he straightened and stood 
for a moment deep in thought. Then 
he sighed. There was something rather 
pathetic in the droop of his shoulders, 
and when he removed his cap to run a 
hand boyishly through his crisp, dark 
hair, Sylvia decided she couldn’t be 
frightened of any man who looked so 
puzzled and hurt. 

But her decision was incorrect, for 
the instant the man glanced in her di- 
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rection she froze with terror. Only 
after he turned his eyes slowly away 
did she realize that the couch was well 
beyond the circle of candlelight and that 
the man was perfectly satisfied of the 
emptiness of the house. 

After a long minute, during which 
the girl hardly breathed, the intruder 
packed all the papers and letters neatly 
back in their places, closed the secretary, 
shrugged his big shoulders, put his fists 
on his hips, and stared moodily at the 
floor. Once again his gaze casually 
swept the room, returning to the secre- 
tary’s dark, impassive bulk. At last he 
took a box of matches from his pocket, 
blew out the candle, struck a match, and 
went out the door into the hall. 

It was not so much courage, as curi- 
osity and panic, which impelled Sylvia 
to slide from the couch and follow him. 
She couldn’t have this burglar prowling 
round the house without surveillance. 
Better to dog his footsteps and know 
exactly his location, than to lie cowering 
while he perhaps sneaked back to the 
library and stumbled against the couch. 

But he did no prowling. Lighting 
matches, he went straight downstairs, 
through the kitchen, and out the back 
door. Gliding after him, Sylvia found 
that the lock on the door had been 
broken. There was, however, an inside 
bolt, rusty with disuse. She shot it into 
place as soon as the man’s cautious foot- 
steps had died away in the direction of 
the rear alley. It would be less easy 
for him to enter a second time, at any 
rate! 

Feeling her way back to the library, 
she switched on the electric light and 
investigated. Uncle David’s gold pen 
lay in the pen tray. The desk was in 
order to its last pigeonhole. It looked 
as though nothing had been stolen. 
Aunt Sue’s picture in its chaste gold 
frame stood undisturbed. The burglar, 
had he been discriminating, might have 
taken Aunt Sue’s picture; it had cost 
many hundred dollars, this lovely little 
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miniature, and the frame itself was valu- 
able. 

Sylvia picked up the painted oval, the 
tender smile on her lips duplicating that 
in the little picture. They were remark- 
ably alike in looks—the girl and her 
young aunt. It was absurd that any 
aunt should be only a few years older 
than her niece; enough older to be a 
wise and capable mentor, but not enough 
older to be otherwise than an under- 
standing friend. 

The girl studied that face, so like her 
own. The short, straight nose, the firm 
lips with a suspicion of a dimple at one 
corner, the reddish-brown hair that 
would never lie smooth, the eyes of 
brown with bronze-and-amber lights, 
and the marvelous, riotous, untamed rosy 
red of cheeks and chin. They were 
famous—the Lloyd women—for their 
coloring. Sylvia vaguely recalled her 
own mother, Aunt Sue’s elder sister, as 
a vision of wild-rose beauty ; in the little 
daughter’s mind she had been confused, 
and not unnaturally, with a legend half 
understood of the goddess Aurora. For 
many years after her mother’s death, 
Sylvia had childishly imagined her 
dwelling somewhere behind the dawn. 

“Dear Sue!” Sylvia murmured, and 
pressed her lips impulsively to the cold 
mouth of the miniature. “Dearest, 
dearest, you're going to be happy now.” 

The eyes of the miniature looked back 
at her more sadly than Lloyd eyes usu- 
ally looked out on the world. In spite of 
the bravely curved lips, the eyes were 
dreary. Sylvia recalled Sue as she had 
last seen her, a month ago, radiant with 
happiness, starting for her honeymoon 
at Lake Como. Sylvia drew a deep 
breath. Bart Seabury would make Sue 
very happy, and yet there would always 
be a hint of piteous shadow in her eyes. 

Sylvia went back to the couch with 
Sue’s picture in her hand. She deter- 
mined to stay awake, to smoke a ciga- 
rette, to think out this puzzling night 
visitor who ‘had ransacked the secretary. 
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She would have to describe him to the 
police. Sylvia reached for the tele- 
phone, remembered that it had not yet 
been reconnected, cradled the miniature 
in her slim fingers with a sudden dread- 
ful loneliness for Sue bringing the tears 
to her lashes—and woke to find broad 
daylight and Marie entering the library 
together. 

Instantly the dignified old house 
bustled with activity. The caretaker ar- 
rived, full of apology and industry. 
Coverings were whisked off furniture, 
telephone men appeared, draperies 
emerged from deep cedar chests in the 
attic and anon flapped in the September 
breeze at windows burnished like crys- 
tal. In short, the wide, high rooms, the 
familiar, winding stairs, the Colonial 
doorway, lost their forsaken air and be- 
came to Sylvia’s delighted gaze—home. 
She had always loved the rambling 
house on its ‘quiet, unfashionable slice 
of park. It was a graceful thought of 
Uncle David's, leaving the place to his 
gadabout niece. Perhaps it was a clever 
thought, too; the house might serve as 
an anchor for a while. . Although, as 
Sylvia reflected, restoring her young 
aunt’s miniature to its place in the sec- 
retary, half her urge to prowl about the 
Continent had been the desire to chase 
that wistful look out of Sue’s eyes. 

“Thank you're home!” 
Martha Norton’s voice caroled, almost 


Heaven, 


as soon as telephone service had been 
installed. “I need another girl awfully 
this very afternoon. Come on up, will 
you? No, it isn’t really a tea; you know 
me better than that! It’s the Lady 
Evelyn Harcourt. Mother sent her on 
from London with the promise that I’d 


be tickled to death to show her a good 
time. 


Seems she’s interested in model 
homes for day laborers or solving the 
traffic problem—something light and 
airy of that sort. But she’s important 
at court. What? No, not Jeffer- 
son Market; St. James’.” 

Sylvia put down the telephone, laugh- 
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ing delightedly. It was good, after all, 
to be back in the scurry of New York. 
Martha was the same harum-scarum 
hostess, scrambling a lot of ill-assorted 
guests into a really delectable social dish, 
People always had a good time at 
Martha’s, partly because Martha never 
tried to be entertaining. It wou'd be 
nice to see the crowd again, or at least 
that segment of it which had returned 
to town thus early. The weather, Sylvia 
decided, was too lovely to waste in the 
country when it gave the lofty buildings 
that soft opalescent quality on their ten 
top stdties, when it drenched mellow 
old bricks with golden sunshine, turned 
the sky a blue that made Italy’s look 
threadbare, and brought to the air a 
tingling essence from the sea. 

Gayly she glanced about her as the 
car rolled uptown along the Avenue. 
Sylvia’s eyes were jewel bright always. 
At sight of the long-missed crowds, the 
glitter of motors in a never-ceasing 
stream, the shop windows piled with 
exquisite stuffs, her eyes fairly snapped 
with a vital, arresting light that had 
earned for her in childhood the title 
“Shiny.” The gleaming bronze frock 
of which ‘Paquin was justly proud al- 
most matched her coppery hair. There 
was a frivolous little black hat pulled 
low on her eyebrows, and a yet more 
frivolous cloak of brown georgette and 
fitch, both cannily calculated to show 
brilliant eyes and dawn-pink cheeks at 
their best. 

Altogether, it was not the least-at- 
tractive person in the world who swept 
into Martha Norton’s cozy living room, 
and found herself the center of an exu- 
berantly welcoming throng who for the 
moment left the Lady Evelyn to her 
own devices. 

A Sévres cup in one hand, fragrant 
with the delicious tea for which 
Martha’s afternoon affairs were famous, 
Sylvia helped herself to a second thin 
cress sandwich while somebody put a 
cigarette between her lips. 
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“Service!” Martha remarked approv- 
ingly. 

As somebody struck a match for her, 
the flare reminded Sylvia that she had 
failed to report last night’s adventure 
to police headquarters. 

“Oh, Martha,” she managed to say 
from that side of her mouth not occu- 
pied with the cigarette, “will you let me 
use your telephone? I want to re- 
port——” 

The match brushed against her ciga- 
rette. Lifting shiny brown eyes to thank 
the guest who proffered it, Sylvia looked 
into the face of the burglar whom she 
wanted to report. 

She took the cigarette from her lips 
and stared, while Martha mentioned 
that this was Mr. Nelson, and this was 
Miss Leverett, and that they really 
ought to get acquainted because they 
both liked to ride horses and romp 
around Europe. 

“You didn’t get a light, Miss Lev- 
erett,’ Nelson told her, still holding the 
match. His smile was charming. 

She accepted the light, tearing her 
eyes away from his—yes, they were 
blue—and summoning what she hoped 
was an impassive look. Nelson dropped 
into a chair at her side and moved a 
little brass ash tray within her reach. 
What beautifully shaped hands he had! 
Did thieves have long, sensitive fingers 
like that? Or was it musicians? She 
speculated idly. 

Lady Evelyn, the dowdily distin- 
guished little woman at the other end 
of the room, was saying something in 
her pleasant drawl about the Nelson 
model tenements. Had Mr. Nelson by 
any chance designed 

“No—oh, no!” he smiled. 


“They’re 
just outside Birmingham, aren’t they? 
I’ve never done anything so useful as 
that, I’m sorry to say.” 

Sylvia was rapidly recovering ‘her 
poise. 

“What have you done?” she inquired 


in a cool little intimate voice which 
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isolated the question from the hum of 
general conversation. 

Nelson took the cue, turning a broad 
shoulder toward the rest of the room 
with an effect of getting Sylvia off in 
a corner to himself. 

“I’ve traipsed over Europe till I went 
broke and had to come home,” he an- 
swered frankly. 

Sylvia inspected the end of her ciga- 
rette with narrowed eyes. 

“Do you come home 
broke?” 

“Not always then,” he answered. “In 
fact, I’m not home now. Home is Cal- 
decott, Virginia.” 

“The Smedley Nelsons 
there,” Sylvia ventured. 

“I’m one of their poor relations.” 
Nelson smiled. 

Sylvia continued to probe, her shin- 
ing eyes alight with laughter but her 
mouth, had he thought to ‘notice it, very 
firm indeed. So firm that the dimple 
dented its corner. 

“How long have you known Martha? 
I never happened to hear her mention 
you.” 

Their hostess overheard the question. 

“T picked him up in Sclusi—Smoosi 
—oh, what is the name of that village? 
In Albania, anyway,” she explained. “I 
stopped the car to inquire the way from 
this dusty tramp of a native, and it was 
Dick Nelson. He was doing a walking 
tour of the horrid little country, and 
was only too glad of a lift—as most 
of these athletic walking tourists are. 
Lucky thing I happened on him, too, 
for my native chauffeur vanished one 
fine day, and Dick can drive like a 
whiz.” 

To Sylvia the history of the case 
sounded bad. Martha was notoriously 
indiscriminate in her acquaintances. 

“Those Albanians are but one re- 
moved from the bandit stage,” Lady 
Evelyn observed; “they like to flutter 
from job to job.” 

“Peter, the chauffeur, fluttered with 


only when 


live near 
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my gold vanity case and all my cash,” 
Martha said. “Dick found it out the 
day after Peter disappeared. I had a 
heck of a time inducing the nearest con- 
sul to give me credit.” 

“So you've known Martha since last 
year?” Sylvia asked Nelson. 

“Why, yes,” he hesitated; “but this 
is the first time I’ve seen her since our 
little Albanian adventure. I’ve been 
abroad ever since, till a week ago.” 

“Oh!” Sylvia said, and somehow the 
syllable had significance. “You looked 
her up, of course, as soon as you got 
here.” 

Nelson did not reply. 

“Didn’t you?” Sylvia insisted. 

“I looked Miss Norton up to-day,” 
he said shortly. “I’ve only just ar- 
rived in town. I went home to Calde- 
cott first.” 

No trace of the charming 
lingered on his keen, dark face. 


smile 
Had 


he grown uncomfortable under the ques- 
Did he choose to reprove her 
for impertinent curiosity ? 


tioning ? 


Martha drifted toward them. 

“Interesting, isn’t he?’ she mur- 
mured to Sylvia as Nelson obeyed a 
summons from Lady Evelyn. “One of 
the Smedley Nelsons, of Virginia. Dis- 
tinguished old bores from Caldecott. 
You remember ’em? Dick Nelson’s dif- 
ferent.” 

“What do 
really ?” 


you know about him, 
Sylvia asked. 

“That he can tool a car like a taxi 
driver, and stand off half a dozen ban- 
dits with a glad smile and a monkey 
wrench,” Martha replied. “Did you 
say you wanted to telephone?” 

“Not yet,” said Sylvia; “it will wait.” 

Excitement danced in her brown eyes, 
though her expression was cool and 
serene. The man not a common 
thief; that much appeared obvious. 
His manners were those of a gentleman; 
his voice had the unmistakable accent 
of culture. The affair of the gold van- 
ity case sounded pretty ordinary, but 


was 
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no ordinary robber would have ran- 
sacked Uncle David’s secretary and then 
taken nothing at all. 

What in the world had he sought in 
that ancient desk last night? And was 
he an impostor and a thief by profes- 
sion, or did he really belong to the 
Nelson family and rob only when badly 
in need of funds? Was he a gentleman 
burglar? Or had Uncle David owed 
him money? She smiled at the idea. 
Honest Uncle David who would rather 
not eat than not pay his bills! Perhaps 
this Nelson had one of those modern 
psychological complexes. 

His frank blue eyes forbade that sup- 
position. They looked into hers with- 
out wavering as he escaped from Lady 
Evelyn and returned to Sylvia’s corner. 
An angry glow crept to Sylvia’s face. 
How dare he meet her gaze with that 
level look of innocence! How could 
he chat of Rumania ard Slovakia with 
such nonchalance when only a few hours 
ago he had been nothing better than a 
housebreaker ! 

To be sure, he didn’t seem to realize 
that it was Sylvia’s house into which 
he had broken. A casual word told 
her that. But nevertheless it angered 
the girl to see him so unconcerned. The 
impudence of him, acting as if he had 
as much right in respectable company 
as—well, as Lady Evelyn Harcourt her- 
self. Sylvia began to freeze, and when 
Sylvia began to freeze the atmosphere 
all around her became distinctly frigid. 

“You must have had many remark- 
able adventures. in Albania,” she re- 
marked coldly; “‘and possibly in this 
country, also.” 

“Never one like this,” he answered, 
looking with meaning into her amber- 
bright eyes. His charming smile accom- 
panied the words. Really, you know, 
the man had an air. 

“Are the Albanians such bandits?” 
The question had more than one in- 
spiration of pique. Sylvia liked Albania 
from hearsay and was fond of the sev- 
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eral Albanians whom she met here and 
there abroad. 

“Such bandits as what?” Nelson in- 
quired. 

“As Americans ?’ 
say, as Virginians?” 

He had the audacity to throw back 
his head and laugh. But of course he 
had, anyway, all the audacity in the 
world. 

“Speaking for the Virginians round- 
about Caldecott,” he said, “we are aw- 
fully burglarious. My granddaddy was 
quite a famous thief.” 

Sylvia raised an incredulous eyebrow. 

“It’s fascinating, the way you do 
that,” he told her. “Can you do it with 
the other eyebrow, too?” Divided be- 
tween hauteur and amusement, Sylvia 
did it with the other eyebrow. It seemed 
little use to continue freezing a man 
who didn’t even know he was cold. She 
gave up the attempt. 

“Your granddaddy?” she reminded 
him. 

“Oh, yes. 
know.” 

“But was he really a thief?” 

“He was, indeed. That’s how he 
made a living. One time he stole a 
railroad. Another time he lifted half 
a township.” 

Sylvia deigned to laugh at last. 

“But they call that finance.” 

“Luckily for him,” Nelson agreed; 
“otherwise he might have died of jail 
fever instead of overeating.” 

It sounded like a case of the pot call- 
ing the kettle black. 

“You don’t admire grandpapa,” she 
suggested. 

“Oh, he was all right, for those days. 
Church deacon, and all that. Gave 
bountifully to the poor. There have 
been times when I’d like to have met 
him.” 

Sylvia twinkled. 

“Are his unfortunate tendencies in- 
herited, by any chance? Not giving to 
the poor ; stealing railroads and things ?” 


. 


’ 


she retorted. “Or, 


Old Smed Nelson, you 
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It appeared impossible to shake the 
man’s composure. 

“Heavens, yes! I’m likely to steal 
something from you before long.” 

The amber-brown eyes opened wide. 
Here was frankness, if you please. 

“But do you know who I am?” Sylvia 
asked in surprise. She had not thought 
he connected her name with the house 
he had entered last night. 

“Who you are doesn’t make any dif- 
ference,” he answered nonchalantly, and 
the reply relieved her mind. “That is, 
it makes all the difference on earth, be- 
cause what I’m likely to——” 

His eyes were on the dimple beside 
her mouth. Sylvia could have killed 
herself for turning — scarlet. He 
wouldn’t be so silly, so impertinent, so— 
so—— The idea was too idiotic. 

“I’m going a little bit far,” Nelson 
reproved himself, speaking lightly, 
though her flush was reflected in his 
own dark face. “Forgive me, please. 
That’s the trouble with us Nelsons; give 
us an inch << 

“The warning isn’t really necessary.” 
Sylvia was enraged with herself for 
not being as angry as the occasion de- 
manded. “I had noticed the trait. Or 
should I say, the accomplishment? I'll 
be careful about that inch in future.” 

“But r 

Sylvia failed to hear the rest of the 
contrite murmur. 

“Yes?” she asked, a trifle stiffly. 

“T said,” he repeated in a forlorn tone, 
“all’s not lost so long as there’s going 
to be a future.” 

Laughter was the best refuge, Sylvia 
decided, from a mock penitent remark 
like that. After all, she did want future 
meetings with him. She wouldn’t have 
been Sylvia Leverett if she had not de- 
termined to ferret out this mystery, un- 
aided by anything but her own wit and 
possibly some friends in whom she 
might later confide. Nelson looked like 
a gentleman; he acted and talked like a 
gentleman. Then what on earth was 
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he doing in Uncle David’s house, bur- 
gling a safe? 

She longed to ask .him outright. 
Suppose she remarked casually: “By 
the way, Mr. Nelson, why did you rob 
my house last evening?” Only, so far 
as she could ascertain, he had not stolen 
anything. Would he come back for it? 
Should she watch in the library to- 
night? ‘That would be fun, rather. To 


pop up suddenly from behind the sofa: 
How nice of you 
Charmed to see you again 


“Ah, Mr. Nelson! 
to drop in. 
so soon.” 

“Mind telling me what you’re smiling 
at?” Nelson asked at her elbow. 

As the girl turned to him it suddenly 
occurred to her that, in spite of his 
teasing eyes, the line of his jaw was 
rather grim. She gained an impression 
of anxiety, deep hidden behind the 
banter. After all, it wasn’t such a joke 
that a man who seemed well born should 
be robbing a house, from whatever mo- 
tive. The cream of the jest curdled. 
Was he in trouble? Or was he just half 
a crook? Why, in either case, did he 
pick out Uncle David’s house? 

The impulse to ask him about it 
frankly was almost too strong to be 
checked. But caution whispered: 
“Wait!” 

“Smiling?” Sylvia repeated, studying 
his face with eyes that were sober 
enough now. “I'll tell you why, some 
time.” 

“As soon as possible,” he urged. 
must have been mighty funny!” 

“I’m not so sure,” she told him with 
a strange glance that he long remem- 
bered. 

Polite clamor rose at the other end 
of the room. Lady Evelyn’s British 
accents at last soared above the rest. 

“My dear Miss Norton, I’m utterly 
terrified.” 

She was the calmest terrified woman 
Sylvia had ever seen. However, as she 
appeared quite emphatic about it, Nel- 
son went to investigate. The investiga- 
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tion took him out into the hall. He 
returned, torn between laughter and po- 
lite regret. 

“It’s quite as Miss Norton’s man 
says, Lady Evelyn. Your chauffeur is 
‘entirely pie-eyed.’” 

Lady Evelyn bounced in her chair, 
turning a ruddy face of dismay to the 
room. 

“T’m utterly terrified,” she repeated, 
“of an intoxicated chauffeur. Really, 
dear Miss Norton, I’m sorry, but wa 

Martha frowned upon the assemblage 
though her mouth twitched. 

“You see, David of the pie-eye is my 
chauffeur; I sent my car to fetch Lady 
Evelyn, and this is the other chauffeur’s 
day off. However, perhaps 

“Call me a taxicab,” Lady Evelyn 
suggested. 

Sylvia spoke up. 

“We couldn’t think of letting you risk 
your life in a taxi, Lady Evelyn. Take 
my chauffeur. I can drive my own car 
home easily enough.” 

Amid the twitterings of gratitude 
which her offer roused, Nelson spoke. 

“Won't you allow me to drive you 
home in your car?” 

Various possibilities flashed through 
Sylvia’s brain. Did she want him to 
know just yet where she lived? Did 

“T’ll give Dick an excellent refer- 
ence,” Martha put in; “he’s as good at 
driving a car as he is at picking a lock. 
He picked a most complicated lock on 
an antique chest I bought and couldn’t 
get open.” 

Sylvia’s smile was a trifle wintry. 

“A model chauffeur! Where did you 
learn all these useful things ?” 

“Picking locks?” he queried. “It’s 
the only useful thing I learned in school. 
I knew how to shoot crap before I en- 
tered school at all.” In response to 
Sylvia’s look of polite puzzlement he 
went on: ‘“‘We all had to learn how 
to pick locks. The cook was a sus- 
picious old soul who locked up the 
cookies and jam every night.” 


” 
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“Anyway, Dick can drive,” 
repeated. 

With an inward chuckle at the shock 
which awaited her new chauffeur, Sylvia 
accepted his services. What would he 
say? What could he say when he found 
out her address? 

“Oh, so you live in the old park?” 
he said when she told him her street. 
The street number she omitted for the 
present. “Delightful place, isn’t it?” 

“You're acquainted down there?” 
Sylvia inquired sweetly as beneath his 
skillful, long-fingered hands her little 
car sped smoothly downstream in the 
Avenue traffic. 

Nelson nodded, his blue eyes fiarrow- 
ing though he did not turn them from 
the road. 

“T used to know a chap who lived at 
No. 10.” 

No. 10! Her own house. 

“Who was that?” she asked. 

For a while he did not reply. She 
thought his face took on a touch of 
hardness. 

“Stewart Lloyd.” 

“Oh, really? I——” 

She almost said: “I’m his cousin.” 
But, no. She wanted to watch Nelson’s 
expression when she told him to draw 
up at No. 10. Traffic engaged all of 
Nelson’s attention at the moment. He 
scarcely heeded her murmur. 

“T used to visit him a good deal, at 
one time,” Nelson went on. “That 
must be two yeats ago, now. His uncle 
was David Lloyd, the billionaire, you 
know, who’s recently died. A charming 
old fellow.” 

Praise of her uncle almost offset 
familiarity with her cousin. Yet, if 
Nelson were a friend of Stewart’s, so 
much the more reason for distrustiag 
him. For once Sylvia was tongue-tied. 
No sooner did she begin to like Nelson 
than he said something which again 
woke her suspicions. What sort of per- 
son was he, anyway? 

The next quarter minute gave her a 
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partial answer to this question. They 
had turned off the Avenue and were 
traveling the narrower by-streets that 
led to the old-fashioned blind alley of 
park. Tenement children swarmed like 
beetles, recklessly blind to everything 
but their frantic ball game. Heedless, 
the pitcher threw. 

Head flung back, eyes on the twirling 
black speck descending from above the 
housetops, the catcher raced out into the 
street and halted directly in front of the 
car. At the point when Sylvia closed 
her eyes, the radiator seemed an eighth 
of an inch away from the boy’s breast. 
She opened them, at a terrific lurch, in 
time to see Nelson in the fraction of a 
second run up on the sidewalk, around 
a hydrant, past a stupefied woman with 
a bundle of wood on her head, and down 
into the street again. He hadn't even 


grazed the bundle of wood. 

Looking back, she saw a boy pale with 
belated fright, and on the corner they 
had just passed a traffic officer whose 
crimson face was divided between rage 


and admiration. 

“What did you say?” Nelson asked, 
flashing a smile. She was ‘shaking like 
a leaf, but his hands on the steering 
wheel did not so much as quiver. 

“J didn’t say anything,” 
gulped. 

“Yes, you did,” he contradicted. 
repeated what she had said. 

“Why, I couldn’t have!” Sylvia ex- 
claimed, shocked. “I never said that be- 
fore in my life!” 

He laughed uncontrollably, riotously, 
so that people turned to look. After an 
instant, Sylvia joined him. He had 
saved a youngster’s life by his lightning 
quickness of wit, just as much as though 
he had jumped into the water to rescue 
him from drowning. And he had saved 
Sylvia’s life by his unerring judgment 
of distances which enabled him to 
pirouette round a hydrant with a hair- 
breadth to spare. If he had lacked in 
daring, the boy would now be dead. If 


Sylvia 


He 











he had lacked in skill, they would now 
be on the way to a hospital. 

Yet he made a joke of the thing, no 
whit unnerved by the feint which death 
itself had made at them. What had 
Martha said about his standing off a 
set of bandits with a glad smile and a 
monkey wrench? Sylvia could well be- 
lieve it. 

It was a gay couple indeed, still bub- 
bling with laughter, that swept from the 
narrow side street into the sunny spa- 
ciousness of the little park. Here the 
world fell suddenly quiet, as if an en- 
chantment kept back the noise of the 
thoroughfare around the corner. At 
most, the traffic out there formed a mur- 
muring emphasis of the fact that in this 
grass-and-flower-crowded corner there 
dwelt tranquillity. 

Sylvia checked her mirth. What would 
he say, how would he look—— 

“Right there,” she directed him; “the 
one with the white Colonial doorway— 
No. 10.” 

His expression, as he slid the car to 
the curb, was everything she could have 
anticipated. He stared from her face 
to the opened windows of the house 
which yesterday had been shuttered and 
unoccupied. Incredulity, dismay, and— 
was it shame?—gripped him in suc- 
cessive waves. The smile fled from 
his blue eyes. His lips set in a tight 
line. Sylvia thought he turned a little 
pale. ; 

“But this is the house where I used 
to visit,” he stammered. 

It was good to see this cool young in- 
truder at a loss. 

“My house,” Sylvia told him, “now.” 

“Then you're related to David 
Lloyd ?” 

“He was my uncle.” 

“And Stewart Lloyd?” 

“Ts my cousin.” 

Embarrassment prompted him to say: 

“Then we ought to become good 
friends.” The remark chilled Sylvia. 
Why deny it? She hated Stewart Lloyd, 
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and she despised any man who was his 
friend. 

“Won’t you come in?” she asked 
suavely. Would he have the courage? 

He would. 

“Th-thanks. For a few minutes, if 
I may.” 

If he might! She wondered what 
emotions filled him as he walked in past 
the hospitably opened front door of the 
house he had broken into by an obscure 
basement entrance. Didn’t the contrast 
trouble him? He gave no indication 
that it did. 

She led the way intg the library, keep- 
ing a sharp watch on Nelson’s expres- 
sion. His glance flew to the wall safe, 
and he seemed relieved that the bit of 
tapestry which usually covered it was in 
place. But he dropped into one of 
Uncle David’s big chairs, accepting a 
cigarette, with all the nonchalance in the 
universe. 

“You moved in here to-day?’ he in- 
quired, blowing a smoke ring. 

“Late yesterday,” Sylvia answered, 
blowing an even better smoke ring. 

“What?” He hastened to cover up 
the exclamation. “I mean, the place 
looks as if it had just been opened.” 

“So it has. It was in a dreadful state 
last night, but yet it seemed more home- 
like than any hotel. And I was dead 
tired.” She embroidered the statement. 
“T slept like a log.” 

She saw his gaze search the room, 
and felt he was speculating as to 
whether he might have left any clew to 
his night visit. Thank goodness, she 
had mentioned the incident to no one, 
not even to the excitable Marie. There 
was much more satisfaction in keeping 
the thing between themselves—between 
herself and this intruder. 

Nelson stared at the end of his ciga- 
rette. She could almost see the struggle 
going on behind those clear blue eyes. 
If only he would confess! If only he 
would tell her why he had come like a 
thief to her house, Sylvia felt she would 
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forgive him anything. Sylvia, if the “It must be. I know a little how you 
truth were known, was having a hard feel, because I feel so at home here my- 
struggle, too. But her struggle was be- self. I believe I could find my way 
tween the facts as she knew them and around this house in the dark.” He bit 
an impulse toward hero worship. The his lip. Perhaps he hadn’t meant to say 
incident of the tenement boy who had _ quite that. 
run in front of the car was still vivid “In that case, I hope you'll come 
enough to make her tremble. She again,” Sylvia murmured. 
adored strength and skill, and so im- “Often, if you'll let me.” He spoke 
perative was her impulse toward blind quickly. His eagerness, she reflected, 
admiration for this man that it almost might be at thought of another chance 
frightened her. to explore the wall safe. 

The silence dragged out too long. Here was a mystery worth the solv- 

fIt’s. good to be in the old house ing. Here was to be a royal battle of 
again,” Sylvia ventured. wits. 

His charming smile nearly disarmed An odd gleam shone in her amber 
her. eyes. He should have that chance. 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 


“3 
e 

A NotcH in the wedding ring is a new device which Englishwomen are adopt- 
ing to indicate a divorce. 


S 


Tne trembling bride is a myth, according to a minister who has had plenty 
of opportunity to observe brides at close quarters. He says the girls sign the 
register with a bold, firm hand, often blunting the pen. They put down the 


pen with an air of finality and conviction. But the men—they always make a 


mess of it. 
3 


Artists often have their private jokes at the expense of the less-imaginative 
people who employ them. In the Middle Ages the sculptors embodied their jokes 
in stone high up on the walls of cathedrals. Witticisms in stone have been 
discovered recently in a church of the wealthy on Fifth Avenue, and have put 
a permanent laugh into the magnificent quadrangle at Yale. The sensitiveness 
of artists’ risibilities has, more recently, been responsible for the spirit of levity 
in which Poston’s Chamber of Commerce was decorated. Wisdom is shown 
blindfolded while students rush off to sport and jazz, and Midas seizes the in- 
ventive genius of industry. 


QureN Marie oF RuMANIA, who is herself a model of artistic dressing, 
scores the tendency to short hair and shorter dresses among women. She be- 
lieves that the disappearance of the carriage has compelled us to give up pic- 
turesque and elegant attire, and that the automobile is responsible for the monotony 
of dress among women whether young or old, fat or thin, large or small. She 
considers “the grotesque fashion of scant evening gowns which hardly cover 
the knees, and from which rags of all shapes hang down from every possible 
corner as a sort of substitute for a train, a sin against line,” preventing grace 
of movement. And as for women cutting off their most precious possession, 
their hair, she says she believes “women will some day regret having sacrificed 
this crowning glory, which cannot be regained in a day.” 
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OR a full year now, the sole pleas- 
ure that Lynette Ortheris had 
known in the drabness of her 

married life was that vicarious delight 
she knew from the strange service she 
was rendering the two people who were 
even now in the library downstairs. It 
had come to be that, in her loneliness, 
she derived a real exaltation of spirit 
from sitting, as she was now doing, in 
a window on the second floor of the 
huge palace that her money had bought, 
until she saw one of those two emerge 


from the palace and go his way; and 
then anticipating the coming of the other 
to her, a little shy, perhaps, but grateful 


and transported. A justifiable munifi- 
cence of hers? She questioned herself 
at times. But how to judge that save 
by the sane reality of the pleasure she 
derived from it; and was anything 
saner or realer? 

It seemed to her that they were staying 
longer than usual this evening. Lyn- 
ette began at first to fear, lest the clos- 
ing in of the late autumn twilight might 
rob her of the first of her pleasures— 
that of seeing Pyrrhe Stehli go down 
the avenue, once more square-shouldered 
and erect, once more fortified against 
life with his impossible wife. There 
was a long history back of that affair 
which Lynette knew, but which doesn’t 
matter here. 

Then she chanced to remember that 
this was St. Stanislaus’ day, the first 
anniversary of their trysts in her li- 
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brary. And, even as she recalled that, 
she saw the gray-and-blue military cape, 
which Stehli habitually wore, swinging 
through the chill twilight down the 
driveway as if its wearer had the world 
at his command, while his polished boots 
thrust aside swirling heaps of autumn 
leaves as he had thrust the enemy’s army 
in the last border war. She watched 
him out of sight, down the turn by the 
clump of tulip trees. And then, know- 
ing that the darkness would cut off fur- 
ther sight of him, even though the 
shrubbery was nearly barren of leaves, 
she left her window and went to the 
long, low, cushioned chair in front of 
the glowing fire of lignite. 

Presently, before the cigarette she had 
lighted was half smoked, there came a 
timid rap upon her door. She knew 
the author of it, and in a low tone called 
the invitation that completed her day’s 
pleasure. 

Lydia Karnova entered: a tall, rather 
angular woman of thirty at least, who 
walked now and carried her head as if 
she were in the clouds; who ordinarily 
would have passed unnoticed as the 
plainest of all plain women, but whose 
face was now lighted as with reflected 
glory. Ugly? No, never ugly, but 
somehow devoid of those feminine 
charms which one expects, to some de- 
gree, to see in every woman. It was 
a face that bore marks of intelligence. 
marks of some great strength, marks of 
sacrifice, of capacity for giving love 
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without stint, without measure, if not of 
inspiring it. A woman of immeasurable 
value to any man who recognized her 
worth, but one who, understanding that 
she did not attract men, had dedicated 
her life to the service of her father as 
the worthiest man she knew. 

He, the leonine old Alexis Karnova, 
once a prince and now the most honest 
of plebeians, had come to find her in- 
dispensable as his private secretary, and 
needed her never more than in these 
particular days. For now he was hard 
put to it to shoulder off the turbulence 
that, in every session of the Sarnian 
Parliament, threatened his stern but 
wise tenure of the chancellorship of the 
new republic. In this turmoil he trusted 
none but his daughter; would accept 
the assistance of none but her in in- 
timacy of contact. And thus Lydia was 
bound to him as if she had been his wife, 

Equally, too, had Lydia Karnova en- 
deared herself by her sagacity, by her 
understanding and great heart, to 
Lynette, from the time when the latter 


arrived in the Sarnian capital as the 
young and rich American wife of Con- 


Ortheris, and from then on 
the disillusionments which 
Lynette had to learn cumulatively and 
without end. Half the pleasure that 
Lynette found, in thus audaciously fur- 
nishing a trysting place for Lydia and 
Captain Stehli, was a sense that, in some 
small part at least, she was returning 
like for like. But her highest pleasure 
came always from studying Lydia’s 
transfigured face when she came to her 
after the trysts. 

Lynette stood up now to greet her, 
The plain woman with the glorified face 
caught the hands of the lovelier, if life- 
saddened, one. Lynette, her ‘back to the 
fireplace, studied her friend in the full, 
warm glow of the white flame upon her 
face. There was a difference; Lydia 
was not as she had been at other times, 
Lynette was instantly solicitous. 

“What has happened ?” 


stantine 
through 
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“Nothing.” 

“But something has happened.” 

“A—trifle. A silly fear. One of 
the servants came into the library to- 
day—knocked and entered, asking for 
you,” 

“But you should have told him 

“I did. I told him you had just gone 
upstairs for a moment.” 

Lynette’s face betokened her relief at 
this quick wit. 

“Then it’s perfectly all 
course.” 

“But did he come to you?” 

“No,” Lynette had to admit. 

“Then why should he have disturbed 
us ?” 

That was something of a question. 
None knew better than Lynette what a 
vast upheaval there would be in Meritza, 
if this affair were known—Pyrrhe 
Stehli and Alexis Karnova’s daughter. 
Nevertheless, she reassured Lydia with 
a deep conviction. 

“But the servants are mine, I know, 
body and soul. And why should any 
one question your coming to me—you, 
my best friend in Meritza, and any other 
one—Pyrrhe Stehli or whoever ?” 

“Yes, but—he has been coming here 
so assiduously the past year.” 

“And, if any one questions that, it 
is I he has been coming to see,” Ly- 
nette said promptly. Then she added, 
when she saw the look of a new and 
sudden alarm: “Which servant was it? 
I shall inquire.” 

“One of the footmen, tall, old-young 
looking. But I think you’d best not 
bother,” she added after reflection. “It 
might cause extra comment,” 

“T can, at least, ask him what he 
wanted of me, and why he did not come 
to me.” 

“He will have a glib answer, you may 
be sure,” 

“Next time I shall watch downstairs.” 

“We were wondering whether there 
should be a next time.” 

“Of course; of course! It is I 


right, of 
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whom Pyrrhe Stehli comes to see. 
Lydia, you don’t know how it would 
hurt me if you two stop coming here.” 

The other shook her head, but little 
reassured. 

“T have great fear.” 

Again Lynette reassured her, and 
with conviction; for, in reality, she 
thought there was nothing to fear. But 
after Lydia Karnova went away a black 
cloud of unusual threat spread across 
the horizon. 

Her husband sent her a message by 
parliamentary page saying that he would 
be home to dinner that evening, and 
begging her to cancel any conflicting en- 
gagement. As it was, she had none. 
At the time she knew no emotion, as a 
consequence of this most unusual re- 
quest of Constantine’s, other than a 
swift resurgence of that pleasure she 
had felt in the earlier days of their 
married life when habitually he dined 
alone with her. 

She made haste to dress as, to her 
mind, best befitted the occasion, She 
had a gown lately from Callot’s which 
she knew he had not yet seen—a gown 
of midnight blue which, by contrast, 
gave new life to her blue eyes, and which 
was so aptly designed to her body as to 
give her the same slender grace she had 
been proud of ten years before, when 
it had attracted Constantine Ortheris, 
then Sarnia’s special wartime commis- 
sioner in Washington. 

He came home to her early, an im- 
posing, almost a majestic, figure of a 
man, in the prime of his early forties. 
Not his physical size alone, but his pres- 
ence, his personality, seemed to make 
him stand out heas and shoulders even 
above his peers. His virile, Slavic face 
showed—to her, at least, who knew him 
better than the rest of the world—but 
one trait—that of reckless thirst for 
dominance. It was, to be sure, that 
very quality which had first attracted 
her to him, for she herself had that 
same ambition, but as she knew him 
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better, she came to rue that quality in 
him, For it led him to methods that 
were ruthless alike of herself and of 
human sympathies. He made use of 
whom he needed—herself, any others— 
without regard for anything save the 
furtherance of his ambition. It was on 
that basis that he excused himself to 
her for his affairs with Orla Borieff and 
with the Grafin von Heimholtz. He 
did need those two women, and he 
used them as he needed them. But 
the curious aspect of it was that he 
could not, he-really could not, see why 
his use of them should so deeply wound 
Lynette, for was not her ambition equal 
to his? 

And that was Constantine Ortheris 
for you. 

He was very suave and bland across 
the table from her, wooing her again 
openly and purposefully, however much 
he sought to conceal his purposeful in- 
tent. He talked much of government 
affairs generally, for he knew that his 
dominant part in them interested her, if 
the affairs themselves did not. Her 
pride in him, he knew, had never left 
her, and she had put a great deal of her- 
self—not her money alone, but her 
spiritual strength—into his advancement. 
Hence it was through his achievements 
that he sought to make his appeal. 

He waited until he felt himself to be 
thoroughly reéstablished in her regard 
before he made the appeal. And then, 
almost abruptly, he asked: 

“How close a friend of yours is Lydia 
Karnova? I mean, how much would 
she do for you?” 

Lynette answered without 
thought : 

“My best friend here, of course. I 
think she would do anything that I asked 
her to—within reason.” 

“She has pretty much control of her 
father’s affairs, has she not?” 

Lynette reserved immediacy of re 
ply, for there was that about the query 
that made her stop and think. 


fore- 
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“To what extent I really do not 
know.” 

Constantine was impatient at that. 

“But every one knows that she has 
the government in her hands as much 
as he.” 

“I have never inquired of her.” 

“But you don’t mind, do you, asking 
her some rather pertinent questions? 
For my sake, for sake of my advance- 
ment?” He was very eager now—so 
eager as to overlook the plump partridge 
breast that lay upon his plate. 

“What is it you want me to ask her?” 
Lynette could do no harm. by finding 
out. 

Conscious of her restraint, he ex- 
amined her rather closely before he 
made reply; but, evidently convinced of 
her loyalty to his ambition, if not to him- 
self, he spoke frankly: 

“I have good reason to believe that 
old Karnova has made a secret pact 
with Italy concerning the monarchists. 
If I knew what that amounted to, I 


could win the monarchist party to my 


side, and with that added strength could 
oust him as chancellor and take 
place for myself—and you.” 

“And it is that, that you want me 
to procure for you through his daugh- 
ter.” 

ram 

“You must know that she would not 
give it to me.” 

“Why? If she is so good a friend 
of yours? It means nothing to her 
father save his political downfall; and 
he is too old for the position, in any 
case.” 

“Do you know her, or him, at all? 
Do you know what 
them ?” 

He watched her a little narrowly now, 

“You have been so very kind a friend 
to her in this past year——” 

“For that reason, I shouldn’t ask it,” 
she hastened to break in. She was un- 
easy under his stare at her. “Why do 
you specify this past year?” 


his 


honor means to 
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“Pyrrhe Stehli,” he said laconically, 

“What has Pyrrhe Stehli to do with 
her ?” 

“You know, I think, as well as I— 
perhaps even better.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean that, for a year, Pyrrhe 
Stehli has been coming here——” 

“What has Pyrrhe Stehli to do with 
her?” Lynette broke in with sudden 
defiance. 

“He's been coming here to see her— 
to see Lydia Karnova,” Constantine re- 
plied with exasperating precision. “Why 
do you try to evade the truth?” 

“He has been coming here to see me,” 
she told him. 

“To see you?” 

“Yes; and why should he not, if I 
care to have him? You have neglected 
me.” 

Constantine was not a moment mis- 
led. He even laughed a little at her 
attempt. 

“Tt chances that I know better. 
There’s no use your trying to deceive 
me on that score. It is Pyrrhe Stehli 
and Lydia Karnova, and you are only 
the self-absented chaperon. I know.” 

“And what of it?” she asked. 

“T really thought,” he explained, “that 
you were enough interested in my ad- 
vancement, and that she was enough in 
your debt, to justify my coming to you 
for help. Not that it matters tremen- 
dously. It would have saved me rather 
a nasty business, and save Lydia Kar- 
nova even a nastier bit—for then she 
needn’t know that J about this 
affair of hers. It would have been no 
more than your confidential request for 
the information, as aefavor from friend 
to friend.” He shrugged his great 
shoulders in a way that clearly indicated 
his ruthlessness. “As it 


know 


is———"" he 
suggested. 
“What a silly 
of me,” Lynette commented, moved by 
anger. “Did you really think that I 
should lend myself to the scheme?” 


request to have made 
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lis eyes battled openly with hers 
now. 

“If you don’t, I shall attend to it in 
my own fashion. Let us forget it.” 

“No, I can’t let it stop here. I know 
what the effect of it would be on Lydia 
Karnova, and she is the one friend I 
have here. I must warn you, Con- 
stantine, that I shall do all I can to 
bafflle your plans.” 

“This from you, who have driven me 
and pushed me and told me that there 

yas no limit to my achievement!” 

“But there are limits to the means 
you pursue to attain your success, At 
least, heretofore there have been no 
limits, I realize.” Then her spirit broke 
for a moment under his defiance, under 
the realization of what it all meant to 
Lydia. “Constantine, please consider 
me this once. You've never done it 
before, nor have I asked you to. But 
this once. Think what it will mean to 
her, to Stehli, to her father! You don’t 
know her as I know her. You will 
break her utterly—my best friend here. 
I have been tolerant in the past, because 
our ideals in certain respects are not the 
same. But Pe 

“Enough of this. You will be as 
pleased as I when I—am chancellor.” 

“But not through Lydia Karnova.” 

“In whatever fashion I choose or 
think expedient.” 

“T shall watch it—not through Lydia 
Karnova.” 

“In my own way, Lynette.” 

“I have warned you. I am opposed 
to it. You are running into grave dan- 
ger, if you undertake to advance your 
scheme through Lydia.” 

He laughed a little at this, and he had 
a most exasperating way of scornful 
ridicule. 

“Then it appears to be you against me, 
rather than I against Lydia Karnova,” 
he said, 

“It amounts to that, I think,” Lynette 
said. “If my pleas to you fail, and our 
mutual respect goes, what is left to us?” 
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“You will be proud of me when I 
have won what I am going to win.” 


And in the pursuance of his designs, 
Ortheris promptly forgot his wife’s 
warning. He reckoned as unworthy of 
consideration, as non-existent, in fact, 
her talent for intrigue and counter in- 
trigue, untutored, inexpert as she was 
with her American breeding. He for- 
got her warning the more easily because 
he could not believe that she was au- 
dacious enough to act the marplot 
against his own advancement, whatever 
her motive. Hence, early the next day, 
he went with much assurance to Lydia 
Karnova. 

He found her in her accustomed post, 
in the outer bureau of her father’s of- 
fices in the great, dark, frowning stone 
building that, in earlier days as a for- 
tress, had repelled the further invasion 
of the Turks. There was that in her 
greeting of him which somehow stamped 
her as the spirit of the place, at one 
with its traditions and impregnability. 
However bland and self-assured and de- 
bonair he went to her, he felt himself 
beaten by the first glance she gave him. 
Instinctively, it seemed to him, she had 
divined his mission and repelled it. He 
got this sense from no outward manifes- 
tations of hers, not from her sudden 
pallor, not from the fear shadowed forth 
instantly in her fine eyes—for it was 
really fear—not from the grimness of 
defiance hinted by some subtle change in 
her face, but rather from some inde- 
finable sense that he was being repelled 
and hurled back, as if he were an army 
invading this last outpost of her hitherto 
unassailable honor. 

*The enormous room was deserted. 
She sat alone at a bare desk in the mid- 
dle of it, looking rather slight and small 
in her dark garb. He, in his first em- 
barrassment, glanced at the doors that 
led away on all sides. She spoke first 
after the greeting: 

“IT know why you have come to me, 
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No one can listen. 
want?” she said. 
And Ortheris, taken off his guard by 
her acceptance of the fact, instead of 
the quavering denial that he anticipated, 
hurried forth without thought or form, 
not alone that which he wanted, but the 
arguments he had summoned in his mind 
to sway her to his way of thinking: 
“Such a simple affair—no one need 
know—you have merely to give me what 
I need—show me the signed agreement 
for my satisfaction of its authenticity. 
No one need know whence my informa- 
tion came, least of all that you gave it 
tome. No chance of discovery. And 
against that—you, unblemished; your 
father’s faith in you and his good 
opinion; Stehli’s wife—and you know 
what you may expect from her. Surely, 
you can trust me. Surely, there can 
be no doubt in your mind as to what you 
owe it to yourself, and to your father, 
and to Pyrrhe Stehli, to do about it.” 
She looked full at him, but only for 
an instant. Her answer came so quickly 


What is it you 


after he had finished, that he thought 
he could not have heard it aright. 
“No,” she said, “there is no doubt in 


my mind. Leave the room and the 
building before I call the guard and 
have you thrown out.” 

Ortheris felt inexpressibly cheap and 
small, a little dazed. 

“But you can’t have considered 

“I have considered everything.” 

“You've not had time——” 

“I’ve had an eternity to consider it,” 

“An eternity?” 

“Since you've been talking.’ 

He was more than ever baffled. She 
had undergone some curious change, he 
thought. He was even a little frigltt- 
ened, but soon shook that off by remov- 
ing his eyes from her so that his reason 
might function clearly again. 

“I think I understand,” said he. 
“The point is, you think I would not 
dare betray you; you think I would not 
dare to carry out my threat.” 


” 


, 


” 
’ 
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“I know you would dare. I know 
you will do it. That is not the point. 
The real point is beyond your compre- 
hension. Your arguments prove that 
to me. You cannot understand a 

He shook his head in negative sign, 
and by the same gesture seemed to ask 
for clarification. He could not find 
words. She charmed him, enchanted 
him as he stared at her. Were these 
things possible that he saw enacted with 
his own eyes—Lydia Karnova, the plain- 
est, the ugliest woman he had ever 
deigned to pass words with, transfigured 
with a loveliness that he could not have 
described? Still he stared at her, 
speechless, not understanding at all, and 
aware that he was probably incapable 
of comprehending it. To save his 
amour propre, he groped and guessed: 

“My wife has warned you against 
me.” 

“Lynette? I've 
heard from her.” 

Ortheris recognized the truth when 
he saw it spoken in that fashion. He 
lingered still for a moment; then turned 
on his heel and went out, defeated by 
what force he knew not. It seemed to 
him then that he dared not betray Lydia 
Karnova and her love for Pyrrhe Stehli, 
any more than he dared desecrate the 
little golden ikon that he had worn on his 
chest since memory. 

Yet gradually, as he was the longer 
away.from her visual influence, the 
feeling of powerlessness, of defeat by 
some unknown force, was dissipated. 
And by lunch time he was able to laugin 
uneasily at himself as a gullible fool 
overwhelmed by some novel superstition, 
and started to plan whether his best point 
of attack—that which would most 
suredly give him what he wanted—were 
through Stehli, or old Alexis Karnova, 
or through Lydia herself. Then there 
came to him a note from Lydia: 


not seen her nor 


as- 


I should, after all, like to talk further with 
you about the matter you mentioned to me 
this morning. Can you come to me at once? 
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He lost no time in returning to the 
government building. Her message 
to him was brief, stated colorlessly : 

“I have changed my mind, and de- 
cided, after all, to give you what you 
want,” she told him. 

It seemed to him that he saw ravages 
of worry in her face, and he beamed 
sympathetically upon her. 

“| thought you were too clever 
to——” 

“Perhaps,” she broke in. “It must 
be understood, however, that whatever 
you know about me F 

“Of course; of course! Iam a man 
of honor. And I am no puritan. 1 
believe that women should have as much 
freedom as men.” 

“No comments!” It was if she had 
clapped an iron hand upon his mouth 
to silence him, 

He halted for a moment after that. 
Apologies were out of place, he felt; 
in fact, he didn’t know what to apologize 
for. Then he lumbered on to the chief 
affair : 

“When and how shall I obtain 

“You shall have another message 
from me concerning it before the day is 
out. It is impossible to arrange now. 
I suggest that you stay in your offices 
in the parliament building until you hear 
from me.” 

Late that afternoon, as he awaited 
word from Lydia Karnova, Lynette 
came to him in his offices—a call so un- 
usual that even the messenger who an- 
nounced her to Ortheris so far forgot 
his training to imperturbability as to 
appear humanly disturbed. Lynette 
looked almost haggard with worry when 
she came in. 

“IT can’t get out of my mind this affair 
of Lydia Karnova,” she announced the 
subject of hef visit. 

“Please don’t fret about it,” he said 
with poignant aloofness. “As I told 
you, if you didn’t care to help me, I 
could arrange it for myself. And I have 
done so,” 


” 


She caught her breath. 

“You have done so?” 

“Of course. Lydia Karnova is no 
fool.” 

“But tell me about it. I can’t yet be- 
lieve it.” Without having been bidden, 
she sank down into a great oaken chair 
beside his work table, looking suddenly 
very small and shrunken. 

Bombastic in his success, he told her 
all: both of Lydia’s first refusal, and of 
her final surrender to his demand. He 
looked for approval, for praise, perhaps, 
and found only grave apprehension in 
her eyes. 

“T am afraid. I am afraid for you, 
Constantine,” she said in a murmur. “TI 
told you, I have warned you that there 
is danger in it. Now I know there is 
danger.” 

“Danger? How?” 

“When a woman like Lydia Karnova 
is cornered Well, you don’t know 
her as I know her.” 

“Pouf! A woman! A _ woman, 
against me! And a woman with a 
position to maintain, with a reputation 
to keep spotless. What is to be feared?” 

“Her complete change suggests to me 
some sort of trap. The way you say 
she acted at first Don’t you realize, 
Constantine, that, to a woman like Lydia 
Karnova, neither life nor anything mat- 
ters as compared with . 

“But it costs her nothing. 
need know.” 

“Don’t you know how much it 
would cost her to betray her father? 
She will stop at nothing. I beg you to 
keep out of it. She is setting a trap 
for you.” 

“T have no fear. She will look first 
of all to her reputation.” 

Lynette was silent for a space after 
that. 

“Will you promise me one thing—to 
let me know, before you start on the er- 
rand, under what circumstances she in- 
tends to pass on to you this treaty or 
agreement or whatever it is you want?” 


No one 
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“Oh, Lynette, you fret too much e 
“Promise me. I am so worried!” 
“If it eases your mind - 

And at that moment, almost as if Lyn- 
ette’s visit to him had been timed, a 
messenger entered with a second note 
from Lydia Karnova, 

Come to me alone to my bureau in the 
government building at eleven o'clock to- 
night, and you shall have what you want. 

i 4 

Ortheris smiled to himself with satis- 
faction; then rose and carried the note 
across for Lynette to see. Her firm- 
set lips choked back a gasp as she read it. 

“Don’t go, I beg of you.” 

“Nonsense! Of course I shall go. 
What could sheedo with me? Have me 
arrested? Spied upon? When she has 
her own reputation to protect, and can 
do it so simply? If she tries that, she 
knows what I can do to her and her 
father and Pyrrhe Stehli.” 

“She might—might kill you.” 

That made him think, but only for 
a moment before he broke into a guffaw. 

“And again nonsense! Not in the 
government building. She is too wise.” 

Lynette rose with a long sigh. 

“Then I—I can—say no more that 
might influence you. I shall be await- 
ing you most anxiously after eleven. 
Please come to me at once, if 9 

“I shall’ come at once to you, Lyn- 
ette,” he said, a little softened by this 
evidence of her great love for him. 

He returned her embrace, and fol- 
lowed her to the door. 3ut when he 
came back to his work table, alone, he 
discovered that Lynette’s visit, and her 
warning, had, after all, left vestiges of 


fear on him. There 


recurred to him 


the clearest possible vision of Lydia 
Karnova as she had looked at him when 


first he made his demand upon her. 
Queer woman! So terribly queer. A 
spirit—malign, perhaps. What might 
she not do? Would she be sure always 
to count the costs of what she did? 


This affair of Stehli, now—did she count 
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the costs of that once she had been 
fundamentally moved to it? No, he 
had to admit. A queer business, not 
altogether reassuring, the more he 
thought of it. He moved about uneasily, 
set to pacing the floor, And once more 
he shrugged off his troubles as a means 
of insurance of security came to him. 
He dispatched a note to her: 


I shall be at the rendezvous as you sug- 
gest. I shall be followed by friends to the 
door of the government house, who will raise 
the alarm and break in if I do not return to 
them in fifteen minutes from the time I 
enter. 


That accomplished, he arranged for a 
boisterous dinner at the Jockey Club, 
and played baccarat with marvelous 
verve and luck till nearly eleven. He 
returned to his bureau, where he found 
his valet awaiting him as by orders 
previously sent to his home. From a 
hidden cabinet in the pedestal of his 
table, he shook out a waistcoat of woven 
steel links, which he had procured for 
himself and worn when he was in the 
vortex of the Agrarian uprising. It was 
knife-proof, almost bullet-proof. As 
well to be prepared, if she did lose her 
control. With much straining to en- 
circle it about his added weight, he 
donned it. Then, followed by his valet, 
he set forth to the government building. 

A hulking lackey opened the great 
bronze gates to him as he tugged at the 
rusty bell pull. He himself, warned 
by the lackey’s glance, commanded his 
valet to stay behind, adding his command 
to raise the alarm if he did not emerge 
within fifteen minutes. Then the bronze 
gates clanged shut behind him, and he 
followed the lackey to Lydia Karnova’s 
bureau. 

She sat, as usual, at her work table. 
She was not at all the same woman he 
had seen there earlier in the day. She 
seemed very sure of herself, even to the 
point of greeting him amicably. 

“You are promptly on time,” she said. 

“And why should I not be prompt 
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when you are to do me so great a fa- 
vor?” he parried. 

“The agreement, now! Do you want 
to see the original draft? Or will my 
account of it be sufficient, since you will 
still be in a position to blackmail me, if 
it appears to be not correct?” 

“Tf it is not too much trouble, I should 
prefer to see the original draft.” 

“As you will.” She arose, went to a 
cabinet along the darkened side of the 
room—so far into the shadows, in fact, 
that she almost disappeared. 

Then, as she had nearly reached her 
objective, a figure in white darted out 
from some shadow-blurred place of con- 
cealment in the corner. And instantly 
two pistol shots filled the great room 
with cavernous din. The flash blinded 
him utterly. Lydia Karnova cried out 
a piercing accusation and an appeal for 
help. Ortheris, by this time, had stum- 
bled across the room to her, and caught 
her in his arms as she, staggering against 
the wall, seemed about to fall to the 
floor. Not until then did he recognize 


her assailant as none other than Lyn- 
ette. 
“Lynette!” he groaned. 


“What mad- 
ness, what folly , 

He loosed his grip on Lydia Kar- 
nova, and leaped to Lynette’s side, reach- 
ing for her pistol hand before she might 
fire again. 

Lynette’s voice rose in a hysterical 
wail. 

“And why should I not? 
—with her?” 

Lydia Karnova, crouching on the 
floor, raised her voice in shriller cries, 
The next instant the door to the outer 
room was torn open, and the lackey en- 
tered, followed by other men whom 
Ortheris could not distinguish, Actuated 
by a quick impulse that had its origin 
in the earlier days of their marriage, 
Ortheris put a protecting arm about 
Lynette, wrested the pistol from her 
hand, flung it across.the room, and faced 
those who had burst in in answer to 
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the cries for help. Now only did he 
recognize one of these as the minister 
of justice—recognized him not so much 
by his physical appearance as by his 
voice when he cried out: 

“What has happened 
Ortheris, your wife 

“I don’t know what has happened,” 
Ortheris replied with shaking voice. 

Lydia Karnova spoke: 

“He came to me on business. She, 
his wife, is jealous of his meeting me. 
She tried to kill me.” 

The minister now recognized Lydia. 

“You, Lydia? Are you hurt?” 

“No, I think not,” Lydia answered, 
coolly, now. “Her shots went wide.” 

“God be praised! But an attempt to 
kill! Madame’”—here he came up to 
Lynette, who lay panting in Ortheris’ 
arms—‘“you must consider yourself un- 
der arrest, on a charge of attempted 
murder.” 

Lydia spoke again, her voice piteous. 

“Lynette, how could you? My best 
friend!” 

Lynette cried: 

“T can’t explain. I don’t know why 
I did it. I was mad, I think. His 
coming here, to see you—perhaps it 
was because you are my best friend.” 

Ortheris’ mind groped in the dark 
whirlpool of this confusion and con- 
flict. Though he maintained his pro- 
tective attitude toward her, confusion 
robbed him utterly of speech. 

Lydia groaned: 

“Ah, Lynette, you misunderstand.” 

“Misunderstand, when I find him 
here? When I knew he was coming?” 

The minister of justice, driven the 
more firmly to his duty by the presence 
of the chancellor’s daughter, reiterated 
his charge against Lynette, his purpose 
to place her under arrest. And then 
Lydia broke forth, impassioned: 

“No, no, don’t arrest her yet. I 
vouch for her. I think I understand 
how she must have suffered. Let her 
go, your excellency.” 
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“But,” the minister protested, “for 
sake of justice, for sake of avoiding the 
recurrence of similar attacks—she is a 
dangerous woman——” 

“No, no, I can’t permit it,” Lydia 
cried. “So good a friend of mine, so 
terribly misled ‘ 

“But for the safety of the State and 
the dignity of the laws iS 

“But it is a mistake of hers,” Lydia 
went on. “I’m sure it could never hap- 
pen again. I’m sure she will see 
clearly. Why should she suffer for a 
mistake—one mistake—my best of 
friends ?” 

“But the laws 

“But the laws are in my father’s 
hands,” Lydia said, more firmly now. 
“Let me make this bargain with E 

“A bargain, with the laws?” 

“A bargain that my father will set 
his seal to, I can assure you. So long 


as she remains my good friend—and I 
am very sure that her husband, in order 
to protect her, will do all he can to en- 
force her part of the bargain—so long 


as she remains my good friend, you are 
to forget what you have witnessed here 
to-night. Only in case they fail me 
again—these two good friends of mine 
—are you to recall what you have seen 
here to-night, and take official cognizance 
of it. Is it agreed?” 

Again his excellency began to ex- 
postulate, but she silenced him. 

“My father would approve, I know.” 

“Let it be so, then,” the minister said 
simply, shrugging off his responsibility. 
Lydia then spoke to the other two. 

“And do you two agree to your part 
of the bargain—that you will continue to 
be my very good friends?” she asked. 
“Is it not worth it? For as long as you 
are that, this regrettable attempt of Lyn- 
ette’s—to which you have probably 
driven her, Constantine, by your im- 
prudences—this regrettable attempt of 
hers will be forgotten, not to be revived 
agi. so long as you carry out your 
part.” 


Ortheris, to whom chiefly she had 
spoken, still had that sense of confusion 
about it all, but the confusion was re- 
solving itself enough to reveal to him 
that, in some queer manner, he had been 
baffled in his pursuit of Lydia Karnova, 
Nevertheless, he agreed readily encugh, 
for he thought that Lynette had done 
it for his protection, and was, for the 
time, deeply moved by appreciation of it. 

“Lynette has been very, very foolish, 
and I think she is well out of it. We 
should both be ungrateful if we did not 
accept.” 

“Then take her away with you, and 
keep her out of it,” Lydia said. 

Ortheris and Lynette went away, led 
out by the once—more gracious lackey. 
The minister of justice stayed behind. 

“T don’t yet understand. You asked 
me to be on hand in case some unex- 
pected accident might befall you; and 
yet when I offer you my protection——” 

“Please ask me no questions,” Lydia 
begged him. “And say no more about 
it to any one. You have done your duty. 
Leave me, now, to live my gratitude.” 

“Your gratitude? It is nothing that 
I have done for you.” 

Lydia scorned his lack of understand- 
ing. 

“Gratitude to you? 
ette.” 

“Gratitude—to her?” 
excellency in amazement. 

“Yes, to her. The cleverest plotter 
that ever dwelt south of the Danube.” 

And so it came about that Constantine 
Ortheris lived in bafflement for month 
after month. Lynette offered him no 
explanation save that she was fright- 
ened for him. That was acceptable. 
But how to accept the fact that, after 
such a murderous attempt, Lydia and 
Lynette were closer friends than ever; 
that Lydia continued her meetings in 
his own house with Pyrrhe Stehli; and, 
hardest of all to accept, that he could 
take no political profit from his knowl- 
edge? That was unendurable indeed! 


I mean to Lyn- 
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ITTING for a portrait, Oliver Crom- 

well told the painter: “Paint me 
with all my blemishes.” When you re- 
call that Cromwell, as descriptive his- 
tory sets him down, had on his nose an 
unprepossessing wart, you will know 
that personal vanity was not in him. 


T has always seemed to us, however, 

that no better counsel could be prof- 
fered historian, biographer, or novelist 
than just that simple, courageous chal- 
lenge: “Paint me with all my blem- 
ishes.” After all, it is the sum total, 
the meticulous piling of fact on fact 
and weakness on strength, what Shake- 
speare called the “mixing of the ele- 
ments,” that make a man or a woman 
what he or she is. The foibles and con- 
ceits left out, the picture is too obviously 
incomplete, the man’s stature too 
patently reared on stilts but ill-con- 
cealed. Set a man down on canvas or 
paper, however, with all his facial or 
spiritual blemishes unveiled, and the ap- 
praisal of that man is thereby clarified. 
The blemish is there, whether it be 
Cromwellian wart or Machiavellian tone 
of mind. 


HE love of Thérése for her husband 

had teen unbounded by any con- 
sideration. She loved him and through 
the ruthless exigencies of war she had 
lost him. And retribution was her sole 
urge thereafter. Her quest for the man 
she deemed directly responsible for her 
husband’s execution led to America, and 
so to America she came. And a series 
of well-directed maneuverings brought 
her at last into his circle of friends. She 
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thereupon pursued an active campaign 
calculated to overthrow him utterly. 
But love softens the angrier passions, 
and she came, despite herself, to love 
him. Wherefore her plan for avenging 
her husband grew steadily more anzmic. 
In a remarkable complete novelette 
Warren E. Schutt tells with his accus- 
tomed charm the story of the vengeful 
Thérése. And the story is unique in 
many ways, but especially because the 
author paints the lady “with all her 
blemishes.” We recommend for your 
reading Mr. Schutt’s latest novelette, 
“The Long, Long Arm,” and you will 
find it complete in the next, the May 
number of AINSLEF’s. 


F you can imagine the agonizing situa- 

tion of a woman, steeped herself in 
luxury and soft living, but knowing in 
her heart that a man has gone to his 
death for a murder for which she had a 
definite responsibility, you have the 
dramatic point of departure of one of 
the most moving tales we have read in 
a long time. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 
whose mystery tales have won for her 
a high place among those who revel in 
ingenious fiction, has written the tale for 
the May number of AINSLEE’s. 


CERTAIN young woman, asleep in 

an old-fashioned mansion on lower 
Fifth Avenue, New York, awoke sud- 
denly to find a strange, but exceedingly 
personable young man studiously search- 
ing an old secretary in an adjoining 
room. She watched him closely through 
an open intervening door and could dis- 
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cover nothing of the purpose behind the 
search. ‘Loath to give an alarm and so 
destroy the mystery of the situation, she 
watched him go stealthily from the 
house. Decidedly he was not a burglar 
type. Very certainly, she concluded, his 
was a mission important to himself and 
not precisely mean thieving. The mys- 
tery intrigued her. mulling over 
what course to pursue, she went on the 
following day to tea at the home of a 
wealthy and established woman. And 
one of the first guests presented to her 
was—the “burglar” of the night before. 
With a gripping advantage over him in 
the matter of the she 
wheedled him coyly and took him at 
length home with her for a quiet chat 
after the tea. And then she set out to 
discover what it was that made his face 
blanch as they approached her house. 
For a story full of challenging situation 
and incident, replete with drama, we 
know of no meatier fare than Jessie 
Henderson’s latest two-part story, called 
this time “Intrusion.” You will find the 
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Divide the small cost 


first part of it in the May number of 
AINSLEE’S. 


WHATEVER else one may say of 
the youth of the present day by 
way of moral impeachment, one can- 
not bring the charge that they lack cour- 
age in thought or action. When a young 
Philadelphia society girl, lately engaged 
to a handsome but nomadic gentleman, 
had reason to believe that he was de- 
tained too long abroad, she paused mid- 
way of her wedding preparations and 
embarked for Paris, where were his 
headquarters. And she brought back 
his head, in a figurative way of speak- 
ing, on her charger. For a diverting 
and gay tale of modern, indomitable 
youth we can recommend nothing more 
distinctive and entertaining than Phyllis 
Duganne’s story, in the May number, 
called “That Persistent Primitive.” 
Altogether you will find the next 
number of your favorite magazine a 


more than absorbing one. 
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LISTERINE Throat Tablets, containing the antiseptic 

oils of Listerine, are now available . . While we 

frankly admit that no tablet or candy lozenge can 

correct halitosis, the Listerine antiseptic oils in these 

tablets are very valuable as a relief for throat 
irritations — 25 cents 
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“ 

My, REAL TROUBLE was chronic constipation, which had caused pimples, acne and 
frequent headaches . . . Skeptical, ] began to eat Fleischmann's Yeast 
little over a month 





rhen—after a 
the miracle became an established fact: pimples gone, headaches gone, 


acne fast going, and no more constipation.” 8. H. Howaap, Senta We. 0. » 


Che PRICE of HEALTH | 


For a few cents a day thousands have found day by day it releases new stores of energy ... 
again the freshness, the vigor of youth Eat two or three cakes a day before meals: on ; 
crackers—in fruit Juices or milk—or Just plain, 

OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any sense For constipation especially, dissolve one cake in hot 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a remark- water (not scalding) night and morning. Buy sev- 

able fresh food. eral cakes at a time—they will Keep fresh ina 
The millions of tiny active yeast plants in cool dry place sor two oe three days. \II grocers 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They aid have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 














d 
digestion—clear the skin—banish the poisons of And let us send you a free copy of our latest ¥ 
constipation. Where cathartics give only tem- booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 3 
porary relief, yeast strengthens the intestinal Dept. Z-15, The Fleischmann Company, 70! ¥ 
muscles and makes them healthy and active. And Washington Street, New York. | 
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“ . Pepe “~y ‘ “« 
Arrer YEARS OF SUFFERING from a disfigured , re o % 1% I AM A PROFESSIONAL MAN, and suffered 
. © ~, - . . . , 7 
face, due to chronic acne, I was persuaded to use p im Awa | many years from indigestion. Three cakes of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, To my great joy there was et aha * som Fleischmann’s Yeast a day for three weeks, 
an immediate improvement. Continued daily use iy ; brought such incredible improvement that I 
of yeast overcame the unsightly condition of my b % persisted in the practice. At the present ume 
face and it is now clear of blemishes.” es my digestion is perfect.” 

Miss Heven W. Youna, Philadelphia, Pa. . Irvine J. Keyes, New Haven, Conn. 
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Quality at Low Cost 
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Chevrolet combines, in an 
unusual degree, beauty, power, 
comfort, sturdy construction 
and great economy—all the 
essentials that you could desire 


—dry plate disc clutch—extra 
strong rear axle with banjo- 


type housing— Duco finish in 
beautiful colors—handsome 
closed bodies by Fisher—all are 
features that you would ex- 
pect to find only on high 


» ; in an automobile. priced cars. 
‘ Powerful valve-in-head motor Chevrolet represents the high- 


est type of quality car selling 
at a low price. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Free Flowin 
Cream 


{ top stays on) 
Again no 
Opening 


...and you 
dont remove 


the top! 


In fact, you cant 
remove the top 


Ask your druggist to show you the new 
Mennen Shaving Cream tube—capless but 
capable. Then you'llrealize thatthe patented 
Mennen container is as unique as the cream 
inside. Words can't say more. Nowthe tube, 
like its contents, saves time for busy men. 


df bese Hemp. 
CM ennen Salesman) 
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Every time a street 
car stops suddenly in 
front of you, think of 





How often do you adjust your brakes? The 
booklet, ‘‘Braking Safe,’’ tells just when you 


Free. Send for it. 
MULTIBESTOS COMPANY 


Department AP-3 


ought to. 


Walpole, Mass., U. S. A, 









Executive Accountants command big salaries, Thousands of firms 
need them. Only 5,000 Certified Public Accountants in U.S 
are earning $3,000 to $10,000 a year. We train you thoroly by mail in 
i 5. P. examinations or executive accounting posi- 
tions. Knowledge of bookkeeping unnecessary to begin. The course 
ig under the personal supervision of William B, Castenholz. A. M., 
C. P_A., former Comptroller and Instructor, University of Ilinois; 
{C. P. A.’s, and of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants. He is assisted by a larg 
staff of C. P. A.’s, including members o ¥ 
Accountants. Low tuition fee—easy terms. Write now forinformation. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept.365-H Chicago 


The World's Largest Business Training Institution 





Brings You 
this Genuine 


DIAMOND 


A few cents a day will pay 
XN for this handsome ring. 













Lady’s wide top Simply send $2 to us 
solitaire, Latest Style ‘VW ply a = 
18 K. white gold hand en today. Wear ring for 





‘A 10 days trial. 
" Guarantee 


. Absolute satisfaction; if you 
don’t agree this ring is an amaz 
ing bargain, we wil! refund your 
money f satisfied, pay balance 
in 10 equal monthly payments. 
Catalog showing bargains in Diamonds, Watehes [Write 
and Jewelry from $10 to $1000, Cash or liberal Oopt- 


re credit terms. Wonderful values. 


BAER BROs. CO. 


6 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 


graved and pierced ring 


fa cut diamond extra br lliance 
and large appearance 

Reguler price $85--spe- 
c oe prsce only 
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Don’t grope in dark closets. 
flashlight! ‘To rummage 


fect safety. 
you want it 
need it, Keep 
can get 
those countless 


uses after 


New designs 
this safe, handy light, 


Use your 
in dark or 
dim-lighted places, use your flashlight! 
You can plunge a lighted Eveready into 
the most inflammable materials with per- 
Bright light, right where 
Safe light, wherever you 
an Eveready where you 
your hands on it instantly for 
dark. Im- 
proved models meet every need for light 
—indoors and out. There is a type for 
every purpose and purse. New features. 
New reasons for owning 








a 
pe ted is No, 2634, the Eveready 
B Flashlight Handsome nickel 
J S t y proof against acc 
de ntal light Octagonal, non-rolling lens-ring 
Sold, com; th battery and bulb, everywhere 

A 7 y 

Eveready 1 Cells fit and improve all makes 
of flash] They insure brighter light and 
longer t y fe Keep an extra set on hand. 
Especiall ‘ el Eveready-Mazda bulbs, the 
bright eye the flashlights, likewise last longer, 
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Reload your flashlights and keep them 
on the job with fresh, strong Eveready 
Unit Cells. And if you haven't a flash 
light, see the nearest Eveready dealer 
at once. Buy the improved Eveready 
Flashlights from electrical, hardware 
and marine supply dealers, sporting 
goods and general stores, garages and 
auto accessory shops. 


Vanufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Ltd., 


San Francisco 


Toronto, Ont. 


FLASH LIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


they last longer 
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For NEW ways of using 


Shtuahrrctoms 


Delicious-Instant 


We had hoped to publish the names 
of the winners in this issue. However, 
owing to the number of recipes re- 
ceived, this was found impossible. 
From all parts of the country, as well 
as from foreign lands—recipes have 
come in. 


The interest displayed has been really amazing 
as well as most gratifying. With the co-opera- 
tion of the housewives of a nation, we have 
definitely established G. Washington’s 
Coffee as an ideal flavoring for fine desserts 
and dainty dishes. 


On the other hand, we want to remind you 
that G. Washington's Coffee is, first and last, 
a beverage. A high grade, absolutely pure 
coffee refined from selected coffee beans. 


G. Washington’s assures you a delicious cup 
ef coffee in an instant—anywhere—anytime. 
No boiling, ne waiting, no waste, no grounds. 
No coffee pot or percolator needed. It is 
ready to drink when you add hot water. 


Sold in three sizes— 
small, medium 
and large 
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Sell Foxes 


A permanent lifetime propo- 
sition for you in a substan- 
tial, unlimited industry. 


Big Pay Jobs 
for Producing 
SALESMEN 


Our men have made from $200 to $1,000 4 
month and more. Our national magazine 
ads produce live leads for you. WRITE 
TODAY for full particulars and our FREE 
selling outfit of photos and profit charts on 


Silvee Faxes 


Customers need have no _ previous fox ex- 
pertnse or own any land—we ranch foxes 
or them—they reap the animal increase 
and pelt profits. A isting investment 
for their dollars now X steady income for 
the man who intendsto retire. Fieldun 
limited—sell prospects with $5 or $5,000. 
Many selling plans—full or part ownership, 
whole or time payment. Costs nothing to 
get full particulars. WRI TE ge: 


3700 Windswept Building 
HENDERSON, Jefferson Co., NEW YORK 
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Something different 
in dresses. No investment. 
One sale makes another 
Good commissions. Write 
to Miss Gray, Room && 
525 Broadway, New Yoru 
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will make REAL MONEY 
selling Boys’ Suits at $6.85. 
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“JIM” FOSTER 
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Capable energy! 
Dependable! 


At a remarkable price 


INSTANT starting!—seems as if the 
engine had just been waiting for 
the word GO! White, gleaming 
lights and a loud, cheerful horn! 
Your car's electric system is always 
“on its toes’ when powered by 
Prest-O-Lite. Nobetter battery can 
be made. Eagerly alive to respond 
generously to any call for power. 
Long life, too—and freedom 
from repairs. The kind of service 
every motorist wants—at priccs 
that appeal to every motorist’s 
pocketbook—$15.50 up. Hereisa 
battery value never before equaled. 
Prest-O-Lite Batteries were per- 
fected by the world’s largest elec- 
tro-chemical battery research labora- 
tories. They are initial equipment 
today on an ever-growing list of 
America’s most famous cars. 
Prest-O-Lite Stations—The 
Oldest Service to Motorists”’—are 
everywhere. Drive into the near- 
est one when you need a replace- 
ment battery for your car. Ask 
especially to see the new Prest-O- 
Lite Super-Service Battery. 
THE PREST-O-LITE CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
New York San Francisc¢ 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont 





FOR YOUR RADIO—There is a special Prest-O-Lite 
Radio Battery for every tube set. Send today for our new 
free booklet, “How to fit a storage battery to your set— 
and how to charge it.” 
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BANKRUPT 
IN EVERYTHING 


John Van Wyck, through the clever manip- 
ulation of a man who already had sufficient of 
this world’s goods to satisfy almost any one, found 
himself bankrupt with only a single friend and 
the clothes he wore as assets. 





















If he had been on Broadway he might have 
reinstated himself in position and fortune by hard 
work, but he happened to be in the southwest 
desert country, so he had to take other means. 


His headlong plunge into a sea of trouble 
and adventure will make the reader feel that John 
Van Wyck who was surnamed “The O Donoju,” 
otherwise known as “The Boss of Eagle’s Nest,” 


is easily the most interesting character in Western 
fiction that has been given to us in a long while. 


The Boss of Eagle’s Nest 


By WILLIAM WEST WINTER 


PRICE, $2.00 NET 


CHELSEA. 11. HOUSE 


79-89 Seventh Qe. iit “New York Cor 
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a Day 
Pays for 
this 
Beautiful 
Chair 








Delicious! 
Delightfully 
flavored 





, er bargains Furniture, Rugs, Lamps, Sil- d d 
Over | 6 , 

ver, Ch I 1 Stoves, et Save big money at our an (eye) 
Factory-to-! prices Pay as little as $3 down; up to a h al h : 
year » pay balance. Get all your Furnishings at or e t > 


one i n Thousands buying this new way. 


Big Catalog FREE 


New Spring “Larkin Book of Better Homes.”’ 
s everything for parlor, porch, dining-room, 
win, kitchen Bargain Prices on famous 


its daily 
use is 





Symphonola Phonographs Also Symphonie 
Vianos, Player-Pianos in genuine Mahogany, 
Walnut, Fumed Oak Free trial Up to 4 } 
to pay. Satisfaction or money back. 
Check below article interested in. 


r O Home Furnishings 
O Pianos or Players 
O Phonographs 
Cut out this adv.—write TO-DAY 
for FREB Book. 
Littkhitt Co tue, 


Dept. 41 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Ill, 































Pepsin Gum 


AMERICAN CHICLE CO. 


Oo 








You can buy all the mate- 
rials for a complete home 
direct from the manufac- 
» turer and save four profits 
on the lumber, millwork, 
hardware and labor. 


Brice includes all lumber cu 








to fit; highest grade inte:ior wood- 


windows, doors, glass, paint, hardware, nails, 
isthe veoflag with cpinekake instructions and drawings Eretgn< 
paid to your station Permanent He omes-NOT PORTA 
Many styles to choose from. Write nearest mill toda 7 tee | BROS.&CO z° 
FREE Money-sSaving Catalog No. 1228. | - . Fes 


The ALADDIN Co. MICHIGAN 


Caan, fh North Carolina; Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Ontario 


AGENTS spit EWuc 


it, Visible Flash 


Just Out— Amazing Invention— 
Beacon Lite Spark Plugs. You 
—* sce the flash of each explosion in 
. “SB the cylinders. Tells which are firing eee. 








Z, SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


= S over 2,000 illustrations of Diamond - set Jew- 
y ery, Watch: hes, Pearls, Mesh Bags, Silverware, 
etc. Sent prepaid for your Free Examination. 
delivered on first payment 
f° of one-tenth of purchase price; 
balance in equal - 
am te, 



























> —=" Greatest improvement in spark ge 
SS. since gas engines were Invented. 
derful gas savers. Agents coining money. 
$ og ssh amg 
no is nine amonds 
Easy to make with new een Gold Wedding Rings, $8.00 up. 
a sure-fire Diane eg, on a Back If Not Satisfied 
sig tto every auto owner. illips, Ont., waren 
writes * Sod 2 dozen today, 3 dozen yes- S = LOFTIS BROS. & co. 
terday. Rush 10 dozen.” Write for 133 National Jewelers 
cl al Free Demonstrator Offer Cy REE DEPT. m-222 
~ to introd: r spar jugs in 2 
“is . 7 — te riihewy. Write an quick—today. ¥ mn = : 108 N. ed St., Chicago, Ill, f 
CENTRAL ob LeTRoLeum COMPAN » tT gowels, ° Stores in Leading Cities 
an 570 Century Build! Cleveland, Ohie D iE Waits cid: ig 3ewels: 2. 
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In one minute —just that quick —the pain is 
gone. No treatment so safe, sure, healing, 
thoroughly antiseptic and scientific in every 
way as Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads. The results 
are a revelation. At your druggist’s or shoe 
dealer’s. Cost but a trifle. 






Special Sizes 
for Bunions, 
Callouses, 
Blisters 
and Tender Spots. 


For Callouses For Bunions 


Try this treatment.See how instantly it stops pain, soreness, 
irritation and soothes and heals the deeper tissues 


Df? Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on—the pain is gone 





Be sure to look for the CHELSEA House 
ADVERTISEMENT of Popular Copyright 
Novels 


Bostons are preferred because 

of these superior points: 

® All-Rubber Oblong Button, holds stock- 
ings taut—for trim ankles. 

® Hook and eye cast-off—for convenience. 

®& Slide Adjustment—for fit and service. 

® No metal parts on face of pad—no 
wrinkles, 

®& The pad without a pucker. 

George Prost Company, Matkers, Boston 


How did your garters look this morning? 





Please mention this magazin« 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


NoRed Tape-No Delay 
Transactions Confidential 


A complete catalo; Dia- 
Free—} 0)" Watches sat 
10 Months to Pay on Everything. $end forit. 


LW: SWEET INC 


Just send your name and addre 
we'll send this 18K White God ne set 
AAI quality blue-white Diamond for FREE 
EXAMINATION. If satisfied, pay only 2 
upon acceptance then only $4.30 a month 
or Money 





tO MONTHS 
TO PAY | 








EEC 1660 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 














Writes with ink easy as a lead § 
1. Won't skip, blot, 
scratch, leak or soil 















es 
three carbon 
copies with on- 
gine! in ink Guar 
antced—Se 








oetdrome | 163.45 Contre St. Hew York City , | 
GET THIN 
Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my “‘pay-when-reduced” 
offer. 1 have successfully reduced thousands of 
persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, with 
out diet or exercise. Let me send you proof st 
my expense. 

DK. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
State of New York, 286 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. Desk 0-67 


Pimples 
YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pin- 


ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body. 
Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin 


Write today for my FREE Booklet, ‘‘A CLEA 
FREE TONE SKIN". telling how I cured myself after 
being afflicted for over fifteen years 
$1,000 Cold Cash says | can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 
E.'S. GIVENS, 113 Chemical Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Have You Ever “Read 


Picture - Play 
Magazine? 


Bubbling Over With Screen News 
PRICE, 25 CENTS 
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Deformities | 
of the Back 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of age, who 
suffered for many years and was 
absolutely helpless, found relief 
A man who was helpless, unable 
to rise from his chair, was riding 
horseback and = playing’ tennis 
within a year A little child, 
varalyzed, was playing about the 
souse after wearing a Philo Burt 
Appliance three weeks. We have 
successfully treated more than 
50,000 cases the past 23 years 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in your own case, 
There is no reason why you shoule 
















not accept our offer The photo 
graphs show how light, cool, elas 
tie and easily adjusted the Philo 


Burt Appliance is-—-how different 
from the old torturous plaster, 
leather or steel jackets 
Every sufferer with a weak 
ened or deformed spine owes 
it to himself to investigate 
thorough!) Price within 
reach of all 
Send For Our Free Book 
If you ll deseribe the case it 
will aid t giving you definite 
informatior ( 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
105-4 Odd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 








HAVE YOU EVER READ 


Sea Stories Magazine? 


GOOD AND EXCITING 





World's 
best make: o—Undere 
wood, Re: ene. Oliver— 
prices smashed to almost half. 


nd it’s yours 
te models, ¢ pomplotely rebuilt and re- 
ed brand new. GUARANT 
end no money—big FRE 
ctual machines in full goons G ot oar direct-to- you easy pay- 
an and 10-day free trial offer. Limited time, so write today. 


international Typewriter Ex-, 186 W. Lake St. Dept. 439, Chicago 


. Using a — 


ore nats pa PaAoSs 


mars f rom the truss, 








Being medicin e appl esters = 
adhesiv 
poselp for hold the distended 
muscles securely in place. 
= straps, 06 oF 6 
hod — cannot slip, 


eannes chafe orpress anningt 
he pubic bone, Thousands 
have successfully treated 
ba =" fer Sinte | themselves at home without 
hindrance from work—most gang Priz, 











Pe &8 volvet—easy to A$. Awarded 

Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process, ot |, Fecovery § 4 
@atural, so afterwards no further 

reve it by sending Trial of apes I. 435- Fi EE 
Write name ep Coupon and send ~" y ° FREE 


Plapso Co. 633 Stuart Bidg., St. 


Geturo mail will bring Free Trial PLADAQs sss recereeeeeeven! 
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America’s greatest 
Watch value sent you 
for only $1.00 down! 
The balance in easy 
monthly payments. The famous 21- 
Jewel Studebaker Watch— 


Insured For a Lifetime! 


You may choose from 54 new Art Beauty Cases 
and 8 h ial desig 8 adjustments 
—to the second —for heat, cold, isochronism and 
5 positions. Sold — 2 the maker at lowest 
prices ever named equal quality. Mail 
coupon today for free “Book and Special Offer. 


Watch Chain FREE 


For a limited time, we are offering 
a beautiful Watch Chain FREE. 
Write now while this offer lasts. 


WRIT Mail the Coupon 
Send at once and get a copy of this book—FREE! See 
the _—, beautiful advance styles in Studebaker 
Art y Cases and Dials. Read how you can buy 

a 2i- — "Studebaker Insured Watch direct from the 
muaber-- save big money —and pay for it in mg | 
monthly payments. Get Free ain offer while 
lasts. ail coupon today. 


Studebaker Watch Co. 
Dept. K30 South Bend, Indiana 


f STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
eS South Bend, Indiana 
entlemen: Please send me your Free Book of 
Advance Watch Styles and particulars of your $1.00 
down offer. 


} NGG 20. cccccccccccssoccestescrcovcsscsccsccsccceses 
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ID OF HOUSE | BULL HUNTERS mane 








1 me SILENCE 35 BULL HUNTER! Td Mostera Sk 


pas id | David 
Tie Manning 
i 





UNSEEN ACRES 


” Harry Golden 
t- J 





Popular Copyrights ane 


Published by ton fy 


CHELSEA HOUSE el 


We have begun the publication of a line of splendidly 
bound cloth books with very attractive jackets, printed 
from new plates, and devoted to adventure, "Weshean, detec- 
tive, and love fiction. 

These books compare more than favorably with any simi- 
larly priced line ever published anywhere. You can see at a 
glance that the binding, paper, and printing of these books 
are all that they should be. We vouch for the interest and 
cleanliness of the stories. No reader will ever be disap- 
pointed in any story published in this line. 

Here are some of the titles now ready. You may secure 
them from your bookseller or direct from the publishers. 
Unseen Acres. A Western Story Harry Golden 
The House of Rogues. A Detective Story Christopher B. Booth 
Jerry Peyton’s Notched Inheritance. A Western Story 

avid Manning 

The Brand of Silence. A Detective Story Harrington Strong 

John Standon of Texas. A Western Story Johnston McCulley 

Gems of Promise. A Western Story Emart Kinsburn 

Bleck Star’s Campaign. A Detective Story Johnston McCulley 
The Man from Michigan. A Western Story 

Charles Wesley Sanders 











Tho MAN fiom — Hunter, A Western Story . David Manning 
MICHIGAN ull Hunter’s Romance. A Western Story David Manning 
€ " , Hill-bred Barton’s Code. A Western Story 
F Chases Wie Sanders Charles Wesley Sanders A 
. foes The Spectacular Kid. A Western Story Robert J. Horton | kinsbun 


Who Killed William Drew? A Detective Story 
Harrington Strong 





Jim Curry’s Test. A Western Story David Manning 
The Tracking of K. K. A Detective Story Douglas Grey 
King Charlie’s Riders. A Western Story David Manning 
Unwelcome Settlers. A Western Story James Roberts 
Whispering Canon. A Western Story James Roberts 

e Squatters at Dabchick Lake. A Western Story Emart Kinsburn 
The Boss of Camp Four. A Western Story Emart Kinsburn 
Watched Out. An Adventure Story Eugene A. Clancy 
Quality Bill’s Girl. A Detective Story Cheries W. Tyler 
The Coyote. A Western Story James Roberts ° 
The Scarlet Scourge. A Detective Story Johnston McCulley HILL-BRED 







John Standon 


of Tas PRIC E, 75¢c coor 
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Wesley 
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ARTEX DIAMOND 
LOOKS IN A 
BEAUTIFUL 
MOUNTING 


ODP en sees 


Only 


10° 


To Help Cover Cost of Handling and We 
Will Send You a Full Cut One Carat 


“ARTEX DIAMOND” 
Nothing more to pay 


Nothing to Sell—Nothing to Buy 
No Red Tape Attached to This Offer 


We want Thousands of new owners and 

boosters of ARTEX DIAMONDS and we 

will distribute these gems FREE to the 

readers of this magazine. 

ARTEX DIAMONDS are full 24 facet 

cut and are of such radiant beauty that 

even experts are astonished at their likeness 

to the genuine. 

WE ARE MAKING tthis unusual offer 

only to gett ARTEX DIAMONDS into the 

hands of appreciative friends. 

SLIP vour name and address with 10c in 

stamps or coin (to help cover cost of hand- 

ling) in an envelope and get it right off 

to us. Your ARTEX DIAMOND will 

reach you by return mail fully prepaid. 

0. E. ARTEX CO., 530 Broadway, N. Y.C. 
The Marvel Cook Book 
By Georgette MacMillan 

Price, 15 Cents 


Street & Smith Corporation, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 
Ww the 








ear Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
gives rupture sufferers immediate re- 
lief. It has no obnoxious springs or | 
pads. Automatic Air Cushions bind 


ead fat together the broken parts. 
Yosaives or plasters. Durable. Cheap 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be. MR. C. €. BROOKS 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every 
Appliance. None other genuine Full information and 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 222-A State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Please mention this magazine whet 
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LATEST 
PURITAN 
eee | RECORDS 
Dance Hits 


New York’s 
Favorites 


Jazzy Fox Trots 


Doodle Doo Doo My Best Girl 
Oh Mabel Where is My Sweetie Hiding 
I Wonder What’s Become of Sally 
I Want To Be Happy oo Tired 


Vocal Hits 
Charlie My Boy Follow the Swallow 
Put Away a Little Ray of Golden Sunshine 
Go Long Mule How Do You Do 


Dreamy Waltzes 
Dreamer of Dreams Honest and Truly 
All Alone Pal That I Love 


Here they are! The 16 song and dance successes of 
the hour! All New York is humming, whistling and 
dancing to these pieces. We offer you—-all 16 of them 
—for only $2.98 on eight 10-inch, double-faced guar- 
anteed records. Play them on any phonograph. 
record beautifully rendered by famous orchestras. 


Send No Money! Just send coupon or 


postcard. Playthese 
records for rodays in your own home. See how won- 
derful they are. Note clearness, beauty and volumeof 
tone. Only give postman $2.98 plus a few cents deliv- 
ery charges. If not entirely pleased, return records 
and we'll refund money and pay postage BOTH 
WAYS without question. Low price is possible by 
manufacturing in sets and selling direct to thousands 
of users. Don’t wait. Mail coupon below or postal. 
SRS SSSSESSSESEESES CESSES ERE eee eee eee eee eee 
Co-operative Record Co., Dept. 560 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
Send me on 10 days trial, your 16 Fox Trots, Songs 
and Waltzes on 8 double- face, 10-inch records, r- 
anteed equal or better than any records made. I will 
pay postman only $2.98, plus delivery charges on ar- 
rival. However, thisis not a purchase. If recordsdon’t 
entirely please me, I will return them within 10 days 
and you will refund my money without question. 





Name 
Address 
City. 
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New want Age out. Needed in every home every day. Patented, 
Nothing else like it. Low priced—Sells on sight. Sharpens any kitchen 
knife, paring knife, carving knife, bread knife, or shears and scissors in ten 
seconds. Mechanical masterpiece. A child can use it. Just put knife in 
slot—turn crank—sharpens both sides at once automatically. We want representatives 

at once—men and women hustlers. Get this position where profits start first day, 


No Experience Necessary—200% Profit 









Make as much money next week as these men are making n J. C. Lewis, 

of, Kansas, says: ““t have sold one hundred shar rpeners in four days.” Hobart Kern “of M4., writes: 

The women can hardly wait till they get them.” Herbert Cain, of Ky., sold ae after supper. 

Only At the end of the first day, J. W. Gordon, of Pa., writes: “I sold two dozen and § sold to rohan hour 

tsaw.” Wm.G. Hall, of N.J., says: “I think it is great. 1 sold six in about one-half hour, 

$2 00 The machine is a mighty fine proposition. § am a mechanic and | know what | am talking 
e about.” You 


can make this money. WRITE TODAY. TERRITORY FREE. Get Guevet once, 


QUICKEDGE SHARPENER CO., 1124 Sharpener Bldg. Jackson, Mich, 


reminaaite 


Oo BiG Mone 


e Tanners’ representative 
in your district. It means 
permanent ture. Write ome aa 























De! 30 days trial on approval. You can have your [. j | 
choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes of the famous f 
RANGER Bicycles. Express prepaid. Factory-to- 

save you $10 to, to @25 on gout bicycle. 


ri Month »2"5. “ermal twos veg and od girie casity 








“TANNERS SHOE MFG. COMPANY 
40-3C Street BOSTON, mass. 

















Have SHAPELY FEET Unmarred by Bunions AGENTS 
PEDODYNE “ Solvent.” New way. Pain imme- GcooD OD INCOME 


diately vanishes A like magic on worst Bunions, Youcan sell Premier Knife Sharpeners 
Hump gradually disappea to housewives, restaurants, stores, 








SENT ON TRIAL: vu we'll etc. 9 out of 10 will buy. Sells for 
gladly irrange to send 50c. Writetoday for attractive 
you a box of “ Solvent” to try for r own bunion. offer. PREMIER MFG. CO. PROFIT 
Thousan nding si | t I want te e : . 
try PEDODY NE ’ o_o Dept.51 Detroit, Mich, for you 





__KAY LABORATORIES, 1 186 N. La Salle St. Dept. F-663. Chicago 


I Offer You $100 aWeek 


Without experience, training or capital you can establish a big business 
= for yourself. Be your own boss, work when you please, spare time or 
full time, and make from $25 to $100 a week 


Ford Auto Given Free 


We want men and women to represent us. Wonderful 
plan 350 Household Necessities direct from factory 
to home. We provide all instructions and equipment in- 
cluding automobile. Write quick for offer. 

AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO.. Dept. 1220, Cincinnatt, © Ohio, 


ee 


Relief for 


Coughs, Hoarseness, 
Bronchitis, Asthma 

























I OFFER You 


$822 a Day 


Write quick for new proposition anda 
We offer $8.00 a day and new 

Dodge touring car, for demonstratin and 
taking quiage ter Coqnes All-weather Top- Joun 1. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 
coats and Raincoats. Spare time. No experi- ‘ 
ence required. Sample outfit free. Write now. H. F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., Sales Agents, New York 
COMER MFG. CO., Dept. K-75, Dayton, Ohio el 


———— 


























NO RED TAPE—NO DELAY 


Order Now?! This offer is limited. It may never appear 
again. Don’t delay. Just send $2.00 as a deposit. If you wish 
to return the diamond ring after trial, your deposit will be 
refunded. FREE BOOK OF GEMS 
Most complete Jewe ry Catalog ever issued 
of Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry—new- 
est designs at lowest prices. 


Aftull year to pay on everyinins 





IMPLY send $2.00 for the most sensational, price- % 
smashing diamond ring offer ever made. 

A perfectly cut, guaranteed, blue white, fie ry dia- 
mond is set in an is Karat white gold cup; % Karat 
size. Latest design, hand engraved mounting. 

10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
We take all chances—if you are not satisfied at the 
end of ten days for any reason whatsoever. return 
the diamond ring to us and your de posit will be re~ 


‘ou order trom 

ILLION DOLLAR R STOCK. 
funded to you. Send only $2.00, and receive this gen- 
uine steel blue white diamond ring exactly as ilus- 


Address Dept. 1315, Est, 1895 
trated; in a handsome gift box charges paid. A legal 


OnD 
' ev DIAM 
ag en days’ trial pay Pasenes 36. 6a month ROYAL ™ WATCH co, 


as to quality and value secompanies 
for twelve months. Price onty 379 HK Maiden Lane -New York 
































We Want Agents at $50 to $90 a 1 Week 
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C What a whale of a difference 


just a few cents make 
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Are you one of 
the pale-faced 
failures ? 


- 
“ 
\/ 


Make these tests: 


Press the thumbnail. 
Watch the time it takes 
for blood to return. 
Anemia is indicated un- 
less blood returns at 
once. 


Press flesh between hand 
and thumb. If the blood 
does not return at once 
ét indicates Anemia. 


Onless the inside of eye- 
lid is a bright scariet, 
Anemia may exist. 


OU see them on every side . . . pale faces 

... the unsuccessful . . . men and women, 
even children, who are leading languid, listless, 
incomplete lives. 


Have you ever stopped to ask why? Insur- 
ance doctors will tell you that 8 out of every 10 
men and women are suffering from Anemia .., 
blood starvation. Usually they don’t know it... 
don’t know that their lack of vitality, of energy, 
of ambition, is due to a cause that yields quickly 
to proper treatment. Are you one of the 80%? 


Stop now as you read and make these simple tests... 
they may show you the way to a new life... witha new 
zest ...a rich, vital life, made again possible by rich, red, 
strength- building blood. 


Physicians have seen thousands of patients renew 
health and strength by the use of Gude’s Pepto-Mangan. 
It is the sure way, the safe way, to regain energy. Its 
iron and manganese content is easily assimilated by the 
blood and rebuilds the latent power of a run-down body. 

Your druggist has Gude’s Pepto-Mangan in liquid or 
tablet form. Start a good Gude habit now. 


(,ude’s 


epto ~ Mangan 
Pept and Me nga 
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Picture Ahead, 
Kodak as you go 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y, Me Kodak City 
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Regular as Clockwork 


F you spend your day indoors, 
] you are facing the problem of 

every indoor worker—insufh- 
cient exercise. Leading medical 
authorities agree that unless you 
Maintain internal cleanliness, 
your health will eventually break 
down. Your mind will lose its 
keenness. Your ambition will be 
dulled. Others will win the re- 
wards you strive for. 

Internal cleanliness means com- 
plete freedom from constipation. 
It is responsible for your physi- 
cal well-being. Moreover, says a 
noted specialist, if you lack in- 
ternal cleanliness you are working 
under a severe handicap. Internal 
cleanliness is the secret of a clear 
eye and an active brain. With it 
work becomes a pleasure; without 
it, a drudgery. 

Your doctor will tell you lax- 
atives and cathartics only aggra- 





Successful Breadwinne 
Know the Value of Internal Cleanline 


vate constipation and often lead 
to permanent injury. 
Physicians Advise Lubrication 

Medical science has found in 
lubrication the best means of main- 
taining internal cleanliness. Nujol 
lubricates and softens the food 
waste. It enables Nature to se- 
cure regular, thorough elimina- 
tion. Thus it both prevents and 
overcomes constipation. 

Enjoy abundant health and an® 
attractive appearance all the time, 
Take Nujol. Hospitals use it, 
Physicians all over the world are 
recommending it. 

Take Nujol as regularly as you 
wash your face or brush your teeth. 9 
Nujol is nota medicine. Likepure 
water it is harmless. Nujol makes 
internal cleanliness a habit —the 
healthiest habit in the world. For 
sale by all druggists. 


Nujol | 





For Internal Cleanliness 








